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FEDERAL INTERFERENCE WITH CORPORATIONS. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S special mes- 

sage to Congress on June 16 rec- 
ommending a tax on the net income of 
corporations contains some _ points 
worthy of careful examination. After 
stating that he favored an income tax, 
but believed it impracticable without a 
constitutional amendment, the Presi- 
dent says: 

“I therefore recommend an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill, imposing upon 
all corporations and joint stock compa- 
nies for profit, except national banks 
(otherwise taxed), savings banks and 
building and loan associations; an ex- 
cise tax measured by two per cent. on 
the net income of such corporations. 
This is an excise tax upon the privilege 
of doing business as an artificial entity 
and of freedom from a general partner- 
ship liability enjoyed by those who own 
the stock. I am informed that a two 
per cent. tax of this character would 
bring into the Treasury of the United 
States not less than $25,000,000. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Spreckels Sugar Refin- 
ing Company against McClain (192 U. 
S., 397) seems clearly to establish the 
principle that such a tax as this is an 
excise tax upon privilege and not a 
direct tax on property, and is within 
the Federal power without apportion- 
ment, according to population. 

“The tax on net income is preferable 
to one proportionate to a percentage of 
the gross receipts, because it is a tax 
upon success and not failure. It im- 
poses a burden at the source of the in- 
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come at a time when the corporation is 
well able to pay, and when collection is 
easy. 

“Another merit of this tax is the Fed- 
eral supervision which must be exer- 
cised in order to make the law effective 
over the annual accounts and business 
transactions of all corporations. While 
the faculty of assuming a _ corporate 
form has been of the utmost utility in 
the business world, it is also true that 
substantially all of the abuses and all 
of the evils which have aroused the 
public to the necessity of reform were 
made possible by the use of this very 
faculty. If, now, by a perfectly le- 
gitimate and effective system of taxa- 
tion, we are incidentally able to pos- 
sess the Government and the stockhold- 
ers and the public of the knowledge of 
the real business transactions and the 
gains and profits of every corporation 
in the country, we have made a long 
step toward that supervisory control of 
corporations, which may prevent a fur- 
ther abuse of power.” 


In effect this means that corporations 
as such are to be subject to a penalty. 
Let us see how this works out in prac- 
tice. JoHn WANAMAKER, a corporation 
doing business in New York, would be 
taxed two per cent. on net income. Yet 
his competitors who are not incorpo- 
rated would escape the tax. 

Such a law would penalize corpora- 
tions. We have had so much declama- 
tion against them that they are be- 
lieved to be a growing evil to be curbed 
if not prohibited altogether. Yet cor- 
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porate iniquities are but the sum of the 
iniquities of their shareholders. 

If corporations are to be taxed and 
individuals engaged in the same busi- 
ness be exempted, serious injustice will 
ensue. But it is argued that the share- 
holders of a corporation enjoy immuni- 
ties not granted to members of a part- 
nership, and for this they are to be 
taxed. But the privileges which corpo- 
rations enjoy are derived from the 
States and not from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The truth is that extravagance par- 
tially begotten of the desire to have 
the Federal Government supervise ev- 
erything and everybody has put the 
Treasury in a position where it must 
have more money. The square and 
manly fashion of meeting this result of 
folly and extravagance would be by re- 
imposing the Spanish War taxes. But 
that might be politically unpopular. 
Corporations are objects of demagogic 
hatred; therefore, tax them. To see 
Wirtiiam H. Tart, a former United 
States Judge and now President of the 
United States, swayed by this prejudice 
is not an inspiring spectacle to those 
who had believed he might be looked 
to for the protection of just property 
rights. 

That we need a proper appreciation 
of these rights at this time cannot be 
denied. In an address by Judge N. A. 
StepMAN of Austin, Texas, before the 
last annual convention of the Texas 
Bankers’ Association, some things were 
said so pertinent to the present situation 
that we reproduce them for the thought- 
ful consideration of our readers: 

“That there is in our country among 
many people a want of appreciation of 
the rights of property and a dangerous 
tendency toward governmental interfer- 
ence with affairs that should be exempt 
from such meddling must be apparent 
to every thoughtful observer of the 
signs of the times. 

“It is so much a part of the enlight- 


ened thought of our day, that it is the 
right and duty of the Government to 
control and regulate certain affairs, hav- 
ing relation to the public, of certain 
corporations, that any man who contests 
such a governmental function proves 
himself to be a back number. 

“Still, there is an obvious distinction 
between authorized regulation and un- 
justifiable meddling and between regu- 
lation of any kind and destruction. 

“The fact that the public is not en- 
titled to act as general manager of any 
kind of business owned by private indi- 
viduals, though in the capacity of stock- 
holders, should never be forgotten; and 
of equal or greater importance is the 
truth that regulation does not mean or 
warrant destruction. 

“The time is ripe for all classes to 
give attention to a correct understand- 
ing of the rights and duties of public 
service corporations and to seeing that 
they are justly treated. These corpo- 
rations have no vote of their own, and 
in many localities their advocacy of any 
man for official position would mean his 
defeat. Hence, persons in the choice of 
whom they have no voice fix the taxes 
on their property, impose upon them 
heavy expenses in the way of regulative 
legislation, really or ostensibly de- 
signed to promote the public safety and 
convenience, and establish their rates. 

“If the Government, in any of its 
departments, legislative, judicial or ex- 
ecutive, is disposed to commit injustice 
to natural persons, responsibility to con- 
stituents is a shield of protection, but 
this safeguard is not vouchsafed to the 
corporation. They are subject to all 
sorts of unjust suspicion and distrust, 
created by the demagogue, so that when 
they render statements exhibiting their 
financial condition they are accused of 
juggling figures. Only the most en- 
lightened public sentiment, pervaded 
with the spirit of the Golden Rule, can 
prevent the infliction upon them of the 
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most grievous wrongs, the perpetration 
of which must ultimately be calamitous 
to society as a whole.” 


HAT specious reasoning is this 
to which President Tarr re- 
sorts: 

“If, now, by a perfectly legitimate 
and effective system of taxation we are 
incidentally able to possess the Gov- 
ernment and the stockholders and the 
public of the knowledge of the real 
business transactions and the gains and 
profits of every corporation in the coun- 
try, we have made a long step toward 
that supervisory control of corporations 
which may prevent a further abuse of 
power.” 

The propriety of Federal regulation 
of certain public service corporations 
transacting inter-State business is not 
open to question. But what right has 
the Federal Government to interfere in 
any way with the ordinary business cor- 
porations of the country? If corpora- 
tions are evil per se as some doctrinaires 
seem to think, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment may begin a policy that will 
lead to their suppression on the ground 
that they are inimical to the public wel- 
fare. 

Let no one imagine this to be a ques- 
tion to be jauntily considered. It is a 
matter of the gravest public concern. It 
marks the beginning of a policy of Fed- 
ral supervision of business and the 
breaking down of State control. Car- 
ried to its legitimate conclusion, ulti- 
mately every bank will be a national 
bank, every trust company a Federal 
trust company, every savings bank a 
postal savings bank (administered by 
the local ward politician) and corpo- 
rate business of every kind regulated 
from Washington. 

This will be taking the control of all 
these matters out of the hands of the 
people of the States and placing it un- 
der the domination of the Federal Gov- 


ernment. And if abuses develop, as 
they must, it will be practically impos- 
sible to correct them. 

The surrender of the supervision of 
corporations by the States to the Fed- 
eral Government would be an _ inesti- 
mable public calamity. The people of 
the States should insist most determin- 
edly upon keeping corporations (except 
those of a semi-public character en- 
gaged in inter-State transportation, 
etc.) absolutely under their own con- 
trol. 


PRESIDENT TAFT bears such a 

high reputation for candor that 
no one would like to suspect him of 
duplicity in dealing with public ques- 
tions. Yet, on its face, what he says 
with respect to an income tax appears 
more ingenious than ingenuous. He 
must know that a constitutional amend- 
ment is a practical impossibility. He 
may be entirely right in saying that an 
income tax, recently declared unconsti- 
tutional by the United States Supreme 
Court, could not be expected to run 
the gauntlet of that court now. 

Were an income tax practicable, it 
would be less objectionable than the pro- 
posed corporation tax, for it would fall 
upon individuals and corporations alike. 

The proposal to tax corporations 
while exempting individuals in the same 
line of business curiously illustrates the 
growth of prejudice against the corpo- 
rate form of doing business. That this 
proposal should be made by a President 
of the United States, who has been uni- 
versally lauded for his mental balance 
and judicial temperament, shows how 
far the demagogue has succeeded in 
fanning the fires of prejudice. 

From the Boy Orator of the Platte 
we should have expected such a mes- 
sage, but not from Wiiiiam H. Tarr. 

There is one exigency in which such 
a corporate tax as is now proposed 
would be entirely unobjectionable—in 
time of war, when other considerations 
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must give way to those of defending 
the nation’s life. That exigency does 
not exist now. 


"THE admission of CHartes W. 
Morssg, the ex-financier, to bail 
after a long confinement in prison 
brings to mind the law’s delays against 
which “Hamlet” exclaimed. To the lay 
mind it would seem that if Morse was 
entitled to bail now he was equally en- 
titled to it immediately after his convic- 
tion. Should the case be decided in his 
favor finally, a substantial denial of 
justice would result from the refusal 
to admit him to bail at an earlier date. 
Either the courts are so burdened 
with work or are so leisurely in their 
methods of procedure that the prompt 
administration of justice is greatly hin- 
dered. 

We are not seeking to determine the 
justice of the verdict against Morse, 
nor even to question the wisdom of the 
court in refusing bail when first asked, 
but a delay of so many months in com- 
ing to the decision at last reached 
seems to warrant the inference that our 
courts do not move with the celerity that 
might not unreasonably be expected. 

Our whole system of administering 
justice would gain by a lopping off of 
many of the technicalities that now give 
rise to interminable delays in reaching 
a final adjudication of matters submit- 
ted to the courts. 


N an address at the last annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Bankers’ 
Association, C. H. Hurtie, president of 
the Third National Bank, St. Louis, 
thus explained the reason for certain 
phases of the country’s financial and 
commercial situation: 
“That a redundancy of money and 
an over-supply of bank credits exist 
throughout the country is well known, 


but the causes for this surplus are not 
so easily understood or explained. 

“The transition from the extremely 
tight money conditions of the panic to 
an enormous excess of loanable funds 
at exceedingly low interest rates in the 
short period of six months is one of the 
most interesting .phenomena of our 
financial history. It goes without ar- 
gument that fundamental economic 
causes were at work to produce this rad- 
ical change. 

“The two most important of these 
were, first, the lowering in the prices of 
securities and commodities, and, second, 
lessened activity in commerce—both 
tending to reduce the requirements for 
credits and money. This being true, too 
much significance cannot be attached to 
the influence of the volume of money on 
credits, and the effect of credits and 
money on all prices. 

“Our present situation is, therefore, 
explained by the plethora of loanable 
funds, brought about by the reduced 
prices of many commodities and securi- 
ties and by a lighter turn-over of goods, 
To these causes should be added the 
very potential one of an immense out- 
put of gold on a constantly increasing 
scale. 

“There is still another very impor- 
tant factor which must be given full 
consideration in passing on the influ- 
ences that work for changes in the times. 
It is the conversion of liquid wealth in- 
to fixed capital investments, and I will 
endeavor to explain what is meant there- 
by. 

“One of the most significant factors 
in producing prosperous conditions is a 
period of railroad construction, erec- 
tion of houses, office buildings, road im- 
provements, harbor expenditures, etc. 
These constitute what is commonly des- 
ignated capital investments. Many peo- 
ple have an erroneous idea of the true 
nature and of the effect of these invest- 
ments on a community and country. 
They argue that as the same volume of 
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money continues to exist no actual con- 
version of wealth occurs. One must look 
deeper into the subject to get the real 
facts. In periods of very active build- 
ing operations an increased percentage 
of the country’s labor is employed in 
the manufacture of materials to be used 
in connection therewith. There results 
a corresponding decrease in the amount 
of labor in the production of consum- 
able wealth, such as the products of the 
farm. 

“Now, by way of illustrating and em- 
phasizing the important effect of an un- 
due proportion of labor expended on 
the non-consumable wealth, let us as- 
sume a case which, while wholly im- 
probable, illustrates clearly the point 
under discussion. Suppose the labor of 
all sorts employed in this State was 
confined to railroad construction, road 
building, the manufacture of building 
and other materials used in the erection 
of houses, bridges, etc. In the course 
of months there will have been produced 
fixed, inconvertible, non-consumable 
wealth at the expense of the production 
of those things which are consumable, 
with the result that all foodstuffs would 
be quickly consumed, and all of the cash 
of the State would have to be sent be- 
yond its boundaries to purchase the ne- 
cessities of life. The opposite results 
would naturally be secured if all the 
labor of the commonwealth was concen- 
trated on developing, say, for instance, 
agricultural products. This would be 
followed by an extraordinary increase 
in the money or cash holdings of the 
people of the State, and a consequent 
depreciation in property values because 
of the neglect thereof. 

The point is further illustrated by the 
condition of the manufacturer who has 
expended too large a portion of his cap- 
ital in plant and machinery, leaving his 
working capital inadequate for a normal 
and healthy conduct of his business. He 
is thus forced to secure the requisite 
working capital by borrowing, and when 
his indebtedness becomes out of healthy 


proportion to his quick assets he has put 
his entire business in jeopardy, espe- 
cially in times of money stringency and 
panic.” 

Regarding the currency, Mr. Huttie 
said: ‘ 

“Many of our bankers attribute the 
cause of the recent panic troubles to the 
fact that we have an inelastic currency 
system. One of my own arguments he- 
fore the Banking Committee of the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, in December, 1906, was to the ef- 
fect that if we did not secure a reform 
in our currency our prosperity would 
culminate disastrously; that we had an 
inadequate supply of money to take 
care of the big volume of business, also 
to furnish the requisite funds for crop- 
moving purposes. I still am of the 
opinion that our currency system is in 
sore need of correction; that flexibility 
(I mean by this expansion and contrac- 
tion in its volume) is most desirable and 
necessary; but I do not believe a widely 
fluctuating quantity of bank notes ‘s a 
remedy for an over-extended credit sit- 
uation, bringing about an unhealthy pre- 
portion of credits to the country’s basic 
money. 

“The issuance of bank notes to meet 
an extra money demand affords relief 
in that direction, but it also has the ef- 
fect of producing a still greater dispro- 
portion of the aggregate liabilities of 
the banks of the country to the total 
volume of gold and silver. It is there- 
fore clear that the only real money we 
have is our gold and the bullion value 
of our silver, and that in the last analy- 
sis all of the deposits of the banks—in 
fact, all of the credits of the country— 
must rest on this foundation of gold and 
silver.” 


RESH issues of capital securities 
for the first six months of 1909, 
according to the compilation made by 
the New York “Journal of Commerce,” 
will approximate $1,000,000. As Suy- 
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Lock remarked of his three thousand 
ducats, “ “Tis a good round sum.” 

With the growth of the corporation 
method of doing business, we may ex- 
pect to see before long a material in- 
crease in the purchase of bonds by pri- 
vate individuals. The banks have al- 
ready become heavy purchasers of such 
securities, but their absorptive powers 
are not unlimited. 

The buying of bonds by individuals 
will not be done direct, but through the 
banks, as a rule. Sometimes the buy- 
er of bonds draws his deposit from a 
local bank and sends it away in the pur- 
chase of bonds, a proceeding which the 
bank may not like. But where the bank 
owns the bonds it sells to its depositor, 
this loss may be avoided, for in this 
case the depositor will pay for the bonds 
with a check on his bank, but actually 
no withdrawal of funds takes place. 
The bank has merely converted an in- 
vestment into cash and has made a profit 
in the transaction. 

If individuals shall become large 
buyers of bonds, as now seems probable, 
the natural avenue for making such in- 
vestments is through the banks and trust 
companies, and banking-houses that 
give special attention to investment se- 
curities. 


OND departments promise to be- 
come important adjuncts of trust 
companies and of the larger banks. 
Speaking of this comparatively new de- 
partment in an address before the con- 
vention of the Tennessee Bankers’ As- 
sociation, Grorce B. CALDWELL, man- 
ager of the bond department of the 
American Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, said: 

“The bond department I have left 
until the last. It is one of the newer 
departments and one of all the rest I 
should be best able to discuss with you. 
The bond officer is, to the extent of the 
purchase of bonds by the company, or 
accepting the same as collateral to loans, 


one of its chief credit men. His duty 
is to secure for his company complete 
and accurate information upon the 
status, legality and security of all bonds, 
either corporate or municipal, that the 
company have offered. He is in con- 
stant touch with such securities, makes 
careful investigation through expert ap- 
praisers, engineers and legal talent, and 
recommends to his executive committee 
or board of directors such bonds as he 
believes are safe; following their ap- 
proval the securities are purchased, fre- 
quently in large amounts, thus securing 
to the trust company the most advan- 
tageous price. When purchased, these 
securities are held as a part of the com- 
pany’s assets, until they are either sold 
or mature, and are paid. There is a 
large and growing demand for securi- 
ties of an institution which is known 
neither to bay nor sell a bond which it 
cannot recommend. 

“When investors learn how much care 
is exercised in preliminary investiga- 
tions by experts and attorneys before a 
bond officer recommends a security to 
his own company, little remains for 
him to do but review such reports, de- 
cide what he prefers to buy, clip the 
coupons and collect the interest there- 
after. In the case of a mortgage 
and a great many other forms of 
investment a great many things must 
be watched constantly to avoid the im- 
pairment of the security. Especially 
are bonds preferable to real estate in 
the matter of convertibility.” 


Corron as one of the great staples 

of the country constitutes an im- 
portant source of national wealth. 
Changes have taken place of late in the 
method of marketing it, with a result 
of increased profits to the planters. 
These changes were referred to as fol- 
lows by President Harpine of the Ala- 
bama Bankers’ Association at the con- 
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vention held a short time ago in Mo- 
bile: 

“Notwithstanding the progress that 
has been made in manufacturing and in 
the development of the mineral wealth 
of our State, agriculture still continues 
to be our most important industry, and 
cotton is still the principal money crop. 

“In recent years there has been a 
noticeable and gratifying change in the 
methods of financing this important 
product. Banks have become accus- 
tomed more and more to assist in mak- 
ing the crop by advancing money se- 
cured by crop liens, and mortgages on 
live stock and lands, but have hereto- 
fore usually been insistent upon a sale 
of cotton as soon as it was ready for 
market. In other words, while they 
have been willing to assume all the risks 
incident to the production of a crop of 
cotton, they have in general shown no 
disposition to carry the cotton after it 
was actually in hand and had become 
the most immediately convertible of all 
commodities. 

“As a result, it has been the custom 
to market the cotton crop during a pe- 
riod of three or four months, resulting 
in a congestion of transportation fa- 
cilities, the railroads being unable to 
furnish adequate cars and motive power, 
and a complete derangement of local 
money markets; banks in some cases 
straining themselves to the utmost to 
handle the large accumulations of cot- 
ton forced on the market, shipping in 
millions of dollars from the middle of 
September until Christmas, and then 
shipping all this accumulation of cur- 
rency back again to the money centers 
immediately after Christmas, and it has 
frequently happened that cotton would 
reach its lowest price at the time when 
the greatest amount of it was in the 
hands of the producers; an advance be- 
ing scored after the farmers had sold 
out. 

“Up to a few years ago this rush to 
market was to a large extent necessary 


by reason of the lack of storage facili- 
ties, but recently these conditions have 
been greatly improved. Much credit is 
due to the organization known as the 
Farmers Union, for this change. They 
have built warehouses all over the State 
and have encouraged the members of 
their organization to market their cot- 
ton gradually. 

“A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of your association was held in Bir- 
mingham in September last, and your 
members were advised by the commit- 
tee to do all in their power to aid pro- 
ducers of cotton to withhold a part of 
their crop from the market, and I be- 
lieve that as a result of such action in 
this and in other States, much money 
has been saved to Southern farmers and 
merchants. 

“There is no reason why the cotton 
season should not be made to extend 
over a period of nine or ten months of 
the year. This would tend to make 
banking operations more uniform, and 
would avoid the great plethora of mon- 
ey in the early spring, and the corre- 
sponding depletion of reserves later on 
in the season. Cotton mills would not 
be forced to borrow large sums of mon- 
ey with which to buy the particular 
grades of cotton they use before it is 
all shipped out, and dangerous fluctua- 
tions in the price of cotton would be 
avoided. 

“A few years ago the range of prices 
in cotton amounted to nearly forty dol- 
lars a bale during a single season, but 
for the last two or three years it has not 
exceeded ten dollars per bale. All the 
arguments are in favor of the gradual 
marketing of cotton, and while the price 
of this commodity, like that of all oth- 
ers, is subject to the fundamental law 
of supply and demand, that price can 
be maintained more steadily, and at a 
higher level, by systematic regulation 
of the supply, so that it may be held 
back when there is a temporary lull in 
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the demand, and offered for sale only 
as the market is able to absorb it. 

“A difference of two cents per pound 
in the selling price of cotton means a 
difference of twelve million dollars in 
the money circulation in Alabama dur- 
ing a single season, and it certainly is 
a duty that the banks owe to themselves, 
as well as to their customers, to do all 
that they legitimately can in helping 
to market our most important crop to 
the best advantage. 

“The manner in which our banks 
generally responded to the resolutions 
of your executive committee asking that 
the farmers be extended aid in holding 
cotton is very gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the committee, who feel that re- 
sults have vindicated the wisdom of this 
course, and hope that the same assist- 
ance will be rendered again next sea- 


”? 


son. 


What has been done with respect to 
cotton is being used to assist in mar- 
keting various other crops to the great- 
est advantage. Of course, the produc- 
ers reap the most benefit from this 
arrangement, but the banks share in it. 


AST month we commented on the 
Boston system of clearing coun- 
try checks, and expressed the opinion 
that if this system were extended 
throughout the country it would be com- 
paratively easy to induce Congress to 
authorize the issue of credit currency 
by the banks. For the real problem in 
the issue of such notes lies in the crea- 
tion of adequate redemption machinery, 
and if there were in operation a system 
for promptly clearing country checks 
like that in existence at Boston, it would 
not require a financial expert to see how 
easily notes might be redeemed through 
this instrumentality. 

Commenting on this question in a re- 
cent letter to the editor of the Maea- 
ZINE, a well-known banker and author- 
ity on clearing-house matters says: 


“My personal judgment has always 
been that the Boston system is natural 
and ideal; neither do I think that there 
are any very great difficulties in the 
way except those which arise from the 
prejudices and selfish feelings of bank- 
ers. 

“T cannot imagine any method of col- 
lecting country checks which would be 
more in the interests of safe banking 
than the Boston system. 

“So far as its application to the col- 
lection of bank notes is concerned, I 
cannot see that the question admits of 
any argument. The Suffolk Bank sys- 
tem was a simple and practicable one 
and the same system would operate to- 
day.” 

If it is true, as above stated, that no 
method of collecting country checks 
would be more in the interests of safe 
banking than the Boston system, and 
that the only great difficulties in the 
way of its adoption are the prejudices 
and selfish feelings of bankers, should 
not the Clearing-House Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association take up 
the matter with a view to removing these 
prejudices and overcoming the selfish 
feelings of bankers who stand in the 
way of adopting a device so obviously 
in the interest of sound banking? 

Here and there a bank undoubtedly 
makes the present clumsy system aug- 
ment profits. We asked a banker in 
one of the large cities recently if he did 
not experience great difficulty in mak- 
ing collections during the 1907 panic. 
He replied that there was considerable 
difficulty, but that his bank made money 
out of it. 

The advantage of a system like that 
operating in Boston might be divided up 
a little more evenly between all the 
banks and the business community, but 
would not the banking institutions of 
the country, as a whole, profit immense- 
ly by whatever would increase their effi- 
ciency ? 
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OUNTRY check collections were 
admirably discussed by E. A. 
Mappox, cashier of the Fayette County 
Bank of Somerville, Tenn., in an ad- 
dress delivered at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. In closing his address, Mr. Map- 
pox said: 


“The country check may have an in- 
significant appearance, its chirography 
and autograph may be serrated and un- 
steady. It may have a modest and re- 
tiring appearance, it may not be a 
thing of beauty, but it is a joy forever, 
and it performs a most important func- 
tion in carrying on and building up 
the commerce of the world, and we can- 
not progress without it. The country 
check, therefore, is not a thing to be 
despised or belittled. It hails from the 
rural district, which is the foundation 
of all wealth; for when the crops fail 
the entire business world is shaken. 

“The country check comes from the 
district remote from the turmoil and 
clash of capital, where sport and gam- 
bol the real lambs, and not the lambs 
of Wall Street. It is usually genuine, 
almost always good for its face value 
and is signed by a class of yeoman who 
are the ‘bone and sinew of the land.’ It 
is therefore noble, it is patriotic, it is 
the acme of good business, it is magnan- 
imous for the bankers of this country to 
use every effort to stand as a unit in 
encouraging the use of thé country check 
and thus build up and increase the busi- 
ness of our grand and glorious coun- 
try.” 


HINA appears just now to be at- 

tracting exceptional attention as a 

field for enterprise and the investment 

of capital. Although the oldest of civ- 

ilized countries, its modern development 
has but just begun. 

Quite recently a group of the best- 
known American capitalists applied for 
participation in a loan to the Chinese 
Government, and the same group, ac- 


cording to reports, will send an agent 
to China to investigate the opportuni- 
ties for profitable investment in that 
country. 

Perhaps the Chinaman may’ wonder 
why the capitalists of the world are so 
eager to lend him money. Is it merely 
because of the desire to reap the profits 
that may arise from the transaction, or 
is this willingness to advance funds for 
the development of the Empire buat a 
cloak for political designs? Undoubt- 
edly the United States has no thought 
of becoming a spoliator of Chinese ter- 
ritory; but this country does not wish 
to sit idle and allow other nations to 
get such a grip on Chinese finances as 
to be in a position to intervene in the 
country’s affairs. If that game is to 
be played, the United States will take a 
hand, not as an aggressor against China 
nor in a spirit of antagonism to any 
other nation, but purely for the protec- 
tion of its own interests. 

At our doors almost, in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, are opportuni- 
ties for our capital and enterprise per- 
haps equal to anything China can offer. 

As the American branches out more 
and more into the foreign field, we 
shall have brought home to us in a prac- 
tical fashion the advantages that would 
be afforded by the organization, under 
a Federal charter, of an International 
American Bank with adequate capital 
and equipment for handling interna- 
tional banking and financial transac- 
tions. 


ANOTHER strong condemnation of 
the city banks’ practice in paying 
interest on deposits appears in the an- 
nual address of President Dominick of 
the Missouri Bankers’ Association: 
“And may I here give it as my opin- 
ion that the weakest place in American 
banking, as in American politics and in 
American society, is in our American 
cities—in our great commercial and 
clearing centers? Our panics originate 
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in our cities. In its flow money con- 
gests in our cities and chokes up the 
arteries of trade, and in its ebb they 
are drained dry. 

“One of the worst practices in bank- 
ing to-day is the custom city banks have 
of paying interest to country banks on 
current daily balances subject to check. 
I well know the custom is tenaciously 
held to and is probably here to stay 
for some time to come, but there is a 
great element of weakness and danger 
in it nevertheless. 

“When the crop movement is over 
and there is little activity in trade the 
country banks build up their balances 
in the city banks in order to get interest. 
It is usually at the time the city banks 
need them the least. The city bank 
feels that it must get loans or invest- 
ments to offset the interest it is paying. 
It may be spurred to take something it 
would not take if it were not paying in- 
terest on these deposits. In due time 
the crop-moving period returns and the 
country bank needs its money at home, 
and the city bank is called upon to re- 
pay, and thereupon withdraws its cred- 
its extended to jobbers and others who 
possibly have in the meantime unduly 
expanded their operations, and it is in- 
convenient for them to respond. One 
credit withdrawal always cancels an- 
other, and often several of them, and 
a shock is given to business.” 


This evil might be much reduced 
were the surplus currency retired when 
not needed. Bank notes based upon a 
strong coin reserve, and subject to com- 
mercial redemption, would not be de- 
posited with city correspondents, but 
would be paid off and cancelled like 
bank checks. 


ITERATURE relating to banking 
and currency problems has vastly 
increased in volume of late years and 
greatly improved in quality. We be- 
lieve that if many of the addresses 


made before bankers’ conventions in 
the last five years could be circulated 
among the voters generally there would 
be such a demand for sensible currency 
legislation that Congress could not re- 
sist it. 

There is no lack of sound banking lit- 
erature, but no means of distributing it 
where it will do much good. To send 
an address on credit currency to a 
banker would be very much like send- 
ing religious tracts to a society of the 
sanctified. The bankers are already 
converted. We need to call sinners, not 
the righteous, to repentance. We have 
always believed that by proper system- 
atic effort the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and the several State associa- 
tions could do much to secure the publi- 
cation of banking literature in the news- 
papers and periodicals of general cir- 
culation. They could also greatly help 
the cause of sound currency legislation 
by circulating such literature among 
bank directors and business men gener- 
ally. Had this work been done a dozen 
years ago, we should not have been hu- 
miliated by the passage of the ALpricH- 
VreEtaNnp bill for inflating the cur- 
rency. 


- 


OE of the strongest addresses on 

the currency that we have seen 
for some time was made before the last 
annual convention of the Kansas Bank- 
ers’ Association by Mr. Artuur Rey- 
Notps of Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. 
ReyNotps is president of the Des 
Moines National Bank, a member of 
the Currency Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association and chairman 
of the Association’s Federal Legislative 
Committee. This address was marked 
by a forceful advocacy of sound prin- 
ciples relating to currency and bank- 
ing, and is especially adapted for gen- 
eral circulation by reason of the sim- 
plicity and clearness of the terms em- 
ployed to express the author’s meaning. 
The professional writer on banking and 
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currency is apt to employ habitually ex- 
pressions which are too technical for 
the comprehension of those not familiar 
with banking and currency terminology. 
This fault has been carefully avoided 
by Mr. ReyNo ps. 

Though condemning postal savings 
banks and the guaranty of deposits as 
being unsound in principle, Mr. Rey- 
NoLDs pointed out how savings deposits 
could be made safe. “I have,” he said, 
“a very warm spot in my heart for the 
day laborer. The man who wields the 
pick and hammer—the power that 
moves the universe—he who is able to 
save but a few cents a day, I can under- 
stand that when a bank failure occurs, 
involving this elass of depositors, ac- 
companied as it usually is with de- 
spondency, misery and heartaches, that 
popular opinion should be moved for 
their protection. I have always de- 
plored any losses suffered by this class 
of our people, and believe they should 
be fully protected. 

“In December last, as chairman of 
the Federal Legislative Committee of 
the American Bankers’ Association, I 
presented to the Monetary Commission 
of Congress a method which it seems 
to me will accomplish the desired result, 
without injecting into our financial sys- 
tem features novel in form and of ques- 
tionable efficacy, such as have hereto- 
fore been tried and have proven unsuc- 
cessful. I suggested that national banks 
(they being the only banks under the 
supervision of the general Govern- 
ment) be permitted to establish savings 
departments, segregating the assets and 
limiting the investment to the highest- 
grade securities known, such assets to 
be held at all times for the protection 
of such deposits. 

“This would afford the protection 
now accorded to deposits in mutual sav- 
ings banks in New York, and the New 
England States. These banks have 
been a bulwark for the working man 
and a boon to the country. 


“If savings deposits were protected 
in this manner, and it must be admitted 
that the savings of the laborer is very 
largely placed in savings accounts, I be- 
lieve that but very little would be heard 
of the postal savings bank, and this 
plan of handling savings accounts af- 
fords to me a solution of this vexing 
question, along lines fundamentally cor- 
rect. The laborer should be protected, 
and the banker can afford perfect pro- 
tection in the ordinary course of his 
business. 


“The matter of separating savings 
accounts in national banks is up for se- 
rious consideration, and it must be re- 
membered that national banks now hold 
about $350,000,000 of such deposits, 
and in a few years will have a half a 
billion of such accounts. There is also 
at this time a movement to secure uni- 
form State laws looking to the same 
end in State and savings banks, and at 
least two States have such laws at this 
time, California being the last one to 
pass such a law at a recent session of 
its State Legislature.” 


This method is simple, sensible and 
sound, and involves no departure not 
approved by experience. Savings de- 
posits, rightly handled, can be made 
absolutely safe, and the proper way to 
effect this desirable end is exactly as 
Mr. ReyNo ps suggests. 


ON the subject of the currency Mr. 

ReyYNOLps said so much that was 

good that we fear to begin to quote, 
hardly knowing where to stop. 

Of a bond-secured currency he said: 


“There should be no connection between 
the banking business and the price of 
bonds. To issue notes secured by bonds 
will cripple the lending power of banks 
in that a premium above the principal 
will be tied up, particularly if the bonds 
are purchased as they probably would 
be in times of stress. In addition there 
is the question of the safety of an is- 
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sue of notes on a deposit of bonds. The 
free banks of issue of 1852 of Indiana 
were all secured by bonds. These banks 
all failed in 1857, and the loss to the 
holders of this bond-secured currency 
was very great. 

“It seems to me unwise and danger- 
.ous to disregard the fundamental prin- 
ciple and time-honored practice of na- 
tional banks, of keeping their assets as 
liquid as possible through short time 
loans, and this, no doubt, in a measure, 
accounts for banks not having availed 
themselves of the new law. They should 
not, in my opinion, be encouraged to 
invest their commercial deposits in long 
time bonds.” 


And of an emergency currency: 

“It is impossible to conceive how a 
banker could allay the insatiable desire 
to secure his money, which had seized a 
depositor, who had lost confidence, by 
attempting to pay out a high taxed 
emergency currency over his counter. It 
would place the depositor on notice that 
the bank was in close quarters and 
would augment the trouble. It would 
be like attempting to stop a locomotive 
by opening the throttle.” 

Of reserves, this: 

“It would seem there might with 
profit be some readjustment of that 
part of the reserve carried by our 
banks in the form of book cred- 
its, for while under normal condi- 
tions of business and credit they 
can be used to acquire reserve, yet when 
the banks are considered collectively, 
the acquisition of reserve of any one 
bank in this manner is only accom- 
plished by a depletion of that of oth- 
ers.” 

Illustration of the difficulty experi- 
enced in correcting redundancy in the 
bond-secured bank-note circulation is 
thus cited from the history of the crisis 
of 1893: 

“The steps necessary to retire na- 
tional bank notes are a deposit of law- 


ful money equal to the amount to be re- 
tired with the Treasurer of the United 
States. The bonds are then redelivered 
to the banks and must be sold. If now 
the amount of bonds offered at any one 
time is excessive, the price declines and 
loss results. Should the banks who have 
issued the notes at a time when public 
necessity demanded relief be expected 
to assume such a burden as this? I 
think the answer is plain. 

“The experience of the financial 
stringency of 1893 which paralyzed the 
business of the country for a long pe- 
riod is now a matter of history and fur- 
nishes some light on the subject. 

“During the early part of that year, 
the New York Clearing-House banks 
carried a large excess of reserve above 
their legal requirements, which in June 
amounted to a surplus of over $20,000,- 
000. During June and July of that 
year the banks lost about $34,000,000 
of their cash resources and hence at 
the close of the latter month were short 
$14,000,000 of reserve. This condition 
rapidly improved in the following 
months until February of the succeed- 
ing year when the same banks held 
$110,000,000 of surplus reserve. Dur- 
ing the same time the national bank 
notes in circulation had increased about 
$30,000,000, and if it had been possible 
some portion of this enormous increase 
would have been retired, but for the 
reasons before stated, retirement did 
not occur and the over issue has been 
maintained. Had this increase in the 
bank circulation been in the form of 
credit notes, as soon as the point of re- 
dundancy was reached and the people 
commenced to deposit them in the banks, 
the bank receiving them would have 
sent them in for redemption, and thus 
forced their retirement. Opposed to 
this principle, review in your minds the 
fact that the New York Clearing-House 
banks with a surplus reserve of $110,- 
000,000, clearly indicating an abnormal 
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‘business situation, were unable to com- 
pel any retirement whatever.” 


* * * * * * 


“From such premises the conclusion 
is warranted that under the existing sys- 
tem, bond-secured circulating notes can 
be increased if there is no hurry about 
the matter, but are not retired. It is 
true that redemption is continuous, but 
redemption and retirements are not syn- 
onymous under our present methods, for 
the same, or new notes, are immediately 
returned to the issuing bank by the De- 
partment when redemption is made. 

“To a sober, sane, thinking people, 
to a generation of the brightest minds 
the world has ever produced, I appeal 
to you, is it not strange, aye, beyond 
comprehension, that the financial hopes 
of this great progressive people should 
be built upon such an irresponsive, un- 
scientific currency system? 

“Instead of a credit currency secured 
by a gold reserve which would be retired 
as the gold is shipped out of the coun- 
try, the gold being decreased and com- 
pelling retirement, our enormous ex- 
portation of gold since the beginning 
of 1908 has not had any effect what- 
ever upon our bond-secured notes.” 


Mr. Reynotps, after citing freely 
from the history of credit currency, 
says: 

“To become familiar with the finan- 
cial history of our own country is to 
settle forever affirmatively the question 
of the safety of such note issues, which 
can be verified by the history of credit 
currency in Scotland more than two 
hundred years, in France for more than 
one hundred years, and in Canada for 
more than forty years. 

“In the operation of credit notes the 
selfish desire to make money must nec- 
essarily be one of the most important 
features. It settles the question of the 
necessity for a tax and also that vital 
question of prompt redemption. 

“If a banker can make money on his 


note issue, he will certainly forward 
every note of another bank which comes 
into his possession promptly, so he can 
issue one of his own at a profit. This 
eliminates the necessity of a tax, except, 
perhaps, to create a guaranty fund, and 
will insure that when a note has left 
the pockets of the people, it is soon 
lodged with the bank, and is on its way 
to redemption. Hence the law of de- 
mand and supply regulates the amount 
of notes a bank can keep in circulation. 
The demand must be created in advance 
of the issue of the note, hence, there can 
be no inflation.” 


The clear statement of sound princi- 
ples made by Mr. Reynotps, which we 
can quote only in a fragmentary form, 
should be placed in the hands of every 
bank director in the country. Educa- 
tion in correct principles relating to the 
currency must of necessity precede 
right action on this subject by Con- 
gress. 


RENCH investors will have an op- 
portunity now to deal in shares 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which have been listed recently on the 
Paris Bourse by a syndicate composed 
of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. of New 
York and Messrs. Morgan, Harjes & 
Co. of Paris. Actually, it is stated, the 
shares themselves are not listed in Paris, 
but the shares have been deposited with 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York and certificates issued against 
them. It is these certificates which 
have been admitted to the Bourse. 
The method of dealing in stocks on 
the Paris Exchange, particularly if se- 
curities are foreign, is a very compli- 
cated one, and this has tended to shut 
out our stocks from the French mar- 
ket. The identity of language and con- 
siderable similarity in methods of trad- 
ing make London the best market for 
“Americans,” but the French field is 
worthy of closer attention than it has 
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ever received. The amount of funds 
available for investment in France 
seems inexhaustible. We are probably 
getting less than our share of capital 
from that direction, partly as the re- 
sult of our own indifference, although 
the habits of the French investor and 
the laws governing foreign securities 
have constituted no inconsiderable bar- 
riers in gaining access to the French 
market. 

The placing of Steel on the Paris 
Bourse may mark the beginning of a 
movement to broaden the field of Ameri- 
can investments in a most important di- 
rection. 


HAT was a fine tribute which Mr. 

N. W. Harris recently paid to 

his late partner, Etmer E. Buiack. Mr. 

Harris, speaking to the employes of 

the New York office of N. W. Harris 
& Co., said: 


“IT want to say that no man in my 
employ ever held a higher place in my 
esteem than Mr. Brack. He was loyal 
and generous and was willing to help 
anybody who came to him needing help, 
the members of the firm, his associates 
and strangers too. I have seen him 
again and again turn in his chair and 
say ‘Good morning’ to an office boy 
when he brought in the mail, and it 
didn’t seem to make any difference how 
busy he was. I want you all to remem- 
ber that.” 

“If I could speak in twenty lan- 
guages,’ once declared President 
Georce G. Wituiams of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, “I would 
preach politeness in them all.” 

The older bankers of the country— 
those in the higher official positions es- 
pecially—have learned the wisdom of 
being courteous. Here and there a clerk 
or junior officer may fail to see the im- 
portance of it. It may be answered 
that it is easy to be courteous in an 
easy position and on a big salary. But 
the clerk or junior officer who lacks po- 


liteness will probably never reach these 
coveted positions, because he is want- 
ing in a quality essential for them. 

Besides, a discourteous clerk or offi- 
cer is the worst possible advertisement 
for a bank. He is undoing the work 
of those who are striving to build up 
the bank’s reputation and business. 

In one of the very large and strong 


banks of Chicago politeness seems to. 


pervade the very atmosphere of the 
place. Every clerk and officer appears 
to have become imbued with this spirit, 
and this fact has probably contributed 
in no small degree to the bank’s re- 
markable success. 

The quality which Mr. Harris em- 
phasized in speaking of his late partner 
is a most important one, decidedly so in 
these busy times when overwork is often 
made the excuse for brusqueness. What 
was said of Mr. Brack by his friend 
and business associate shows that one 
may always find time to be courteous. 


ACOB H. SCHIFF, the well-known 
international banker, who returned 
from Europe recently, had the follow- 
ing to say regarding our defective cur- 
rency system: 

“Much confidence is being expressed’ 
everywhere in Tart’s Administration. 
It is particularly hoped that, with the 
tariff out of the way, the solution of the 
currency problem will be sought with 
energy, for it is already feared that 
unless this question is promptly dealt 
with, we shall only be again heaping 
up new fuel which in times to come will 
bring on another conflagration. 

“As the first step toward this, the im- 
mobilizing of capital through the enor- 
mous absorption of new securities in the 
United States and the simultaneous 
heavy gold export is being pointed to. 
While, with a sound system we should 
be in a position to reduce the volume of 
the currency to the decreased needs of 
commerce and industry, as it is, the 
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large surplus of paper currency not now 
needed can only be employed in securi- 
ties purchased, or it must displace our 
gold by driving it to other countries; in 
fact, both are being done, and after a 
while we start to pay the penalty. The 


report of the Monetary Commission is, 


part of it, eagerly looked for.” 

Immense as are the resources of the 
United States, and with tremendous abil- 
ity to progress in spite of unfavorable 
circumstances, we cannot forever defy 
the teachings of experience. Paper 
currency not based upon coin, and not 
subject to the test of daily redemption 
in gold, constitutes a grave menace to 
the financial and commercial health of 
the country. In addition to some 600 
or 700 millions of bond-secured bank 
notes, the business stability of the coun- 
try is threatened by the possibility of 
issuing 500 millions more of bank notes 
unsupported by a dollar of coin reserves. 

It is not believed that the bankers 
of the country will imperil the busi- 
ness situation at any time by resorting 
to the dangerous expedient of taking 
out emergency currency. But the 
knowledge that this wretched reniedy 
is available constitutes a direct incen- 
tive to further inflation. 

The amazing thing is that the Uni- 
ted States, in many respects the most 
progressive country in the _ world, 
should cling to currency superstitions 
long discarded by other less progressive 
countries. 

Mr. Scuirr’s warnings are timely, 
and they should be heeded. 


ITH the help of a confederate 

inside one of the London banks 

a peculiarly audacious swindle was re- 
cently perpetrated. 

By means of a forged letter of ad- 

vice, prepared by the clerk working 


from the inside, some $11,000 was col-_ 


lected from the branch offices of a Lon- 
don bank. 


In getting the money the name of D. 
S. WinvEL. was used, which being in- 
terpreted is seen to bear a close resem- 
blance to D— Swindle. 

On being arraigned in court, the per- 
petrator of the fraud said: “It was the 
devilment of the matter—the excite- 
ment, the ingenuity, the humor, the al- 
most impossible success to ctown it— 
which urged me to attempt the fraud.” 
Humor has odd ways of manifesting it- 
self. Doubtless for some time to come 
“Mr. WrinvELL” will have less excite- 
ment and more time for reflection. 


i NGLISH bankers are alarmed, and 
not without reason, at the grow- 
ing requirements of the budget. A pro- 
test has been drawn up, and signed by 
a number of men well known in the 
financial world, pointing out the possi- 
bly serious future effect of putting such 
heavy burdens upon the nation’s wealth. 
The protest did not seem to impress the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

There appears to be a world-wide dis- 
position on the part of governments to 
spend increasing sums of money, either 
on their armies and navies or upon 
schemes of a more or less socialistic 
character. And in the absence of some 
heaven-born source of income, it seems 
to be certain that the more expenditures 
the more taxes. Yet here a curious trait 
of human nature displays itself—the 
same people who are clamoring for an 
extension of governmental activities, 
with the large addition to public ex- 
penditures inevitably entailed, clamor 
just as loudly for a reduction of taxa- 
tion. 

If public outlays go on increasing, 
either there must be added taxation or 
an issue of loans to meet the new de- 
mands. But the levying of exceptional 
forms of taxation and the issue of bonds 
in time of peace both tend to impair a 
resource that nations need to keep in 
reserve for times of emergency. Re- 
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plying to suggestions of this nature, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has said that an emergency may include 
preparation for war as well as war it- 
self. This may not necessarily be in- 
terpreted to mean that Great Britain is 
now making special preparation for 
war, but that she means to be always 
ready. 

In seeking to raise large sums by 
taxing wealth, Great Britain may some- 
what lessen that security that capital 
has always felt in that country, inas- 
much as the taxation may finally be- 
come so burdensome as to compel cap- 
ital to go to other countries where taxa- 
tion is not so burdensome. It requires 
care sometimes not to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. 


PAYMENT of high interest rates on 

deposits was severely condemned 
by Superintendent Wiiiiams of the 
New York State Banking Department 
in an address delivered before the re- 
cent annual meeting of the New York 
Savings Banks Association. He said: 


“A knowledge of the general condi- 
tions throughout the State compels the 
conclusion that the greatest offence to 
economic principles and sound banking 
lies in the payment of high interest 
rates. This evil results, as I have fre- 
quently stated before, from improper 
competition and an unreasonable desire 
for quantity rather than quality.” 


Mr. Wiuuiams said that the affairs 
of the savings banks of the State were 
administered by boards of trustees com- 
petent to determine the proper rate of 
interest to be paid depositors, taking 
into consideration the absolute safety 


_of the principal and the maintenance 


of the proper surplus reserve. 

While the savings banks and discount 
banks differ widely in their functions, 
both classes of institutions are subject 
to the same difficulty in paying high 
interest rates to secure deposits, namely, 
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a tendency to reduce the safety of loans 
and investments; for in order to get a 
high yield to enable the bank to pay 
a high rate of interest, loans and in- 
vestments must be made that are not of 
the strictly gilt-edged class. But some 
advantage attaches to big deposit totals, 
the most obvious being the ability to re- 
duce the proportion of expenses. It 
does not always follow, therefore, that 
in using a good interest rate as a mag- 
net to attract deposits a bank must of 
necessity reduce the quality of its loans. 
The large amount of business done may 
so lessen the proportion of expense as 
to offset the necessity of obtaining 
higher returns from loans and invest- 
ments. Prudent bankers will determine 
this problem always with a view of 
maintaining safety. 

But undoubtedly, as a general rule, 
the payment of high interest rates tends 
toward undesirable banking, and Mr. 
WILLIAMs, as was to be expected, gave 
his voice in favor of the safer course. 

If all the savings banks could be 
managed with the same degree of skill 
and get exactly the same returns on 
their investments, they might all pay 
precisely the same dividend rates. Un- 
fortunately, this is impracticable. And 
the fact that a few banks in a partic- 
ular city pay four per cent. makes it 
almost obligatory for the others to pay 
the same rate. If they pay less, they 
may see their deposits dwindle to an 
extent that will make it difficult to meet 
expenses and pay even a lower rate. 

Reserve banks would probably be in 
much better shape for discharging their 
duties if they allowed no interest at 
all on deposits. This would enable 
them to keep their reserves up to a 
much higher point than is now possible, 
and to select their loans with greater 
care. Without concerted action on the 
part of reserve banks no change in pres- 
ent practices can be had, and we see no 
prospect that the banks will act to- 
gether in the matter. 














THE BID FOR THE SURPLUS. 


A Story of Parallel Hazards and What They Proved. 


By B. C. Bean. 


HE Mannings had been the finan- 
ciers of the western State to 
which they emigrated, ever since it was 
carved out of the Northwest Territory. 
True, they had had the reputation of 
being old-time financiers—of keeping 
to the good in the old when the good in 
the new may have been better—yet no 
Manning’s name had ever been asso- 
ciated with a deferred payment or a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

So, when Henry Manning, after a 
few years’ financial apprenticeship, had 
been given charge of a bank in a pros- 
perous country town of some fifteen or 
twenty thousand inhabitants, he felt the 
responsibility of successful forebears, 
whose financial principles, though 
sound, had never been tested in the 
crucible of modern business conditions. 
The young man would have been left to 
his own resources had he himself not 
recognized the full value of an older 
and more experienced head for counsel. 
So it was in no sense of intrusion that, 
every week, one of the older house of 
Manning dropped into the bank in guise 
of adviser—a sort of balance-wheel to 
the younger man’s natural sympathy 
with the more rapid spirit of modern 
business-getting. 

“On the principle of tackling the 
hardest and most disagreeable job first,” 
the older banker was saying, “‘suppose 
we lay the worst ghost at once—not an 
intangible, theoretical ghost, but the ac- 
tual flesh-and-blood entity that seems 
most insidious.” 

“No need of consulting records or 
balance sheets to learn what that is,” 
said the younger man, half-laughingly. 
“It’s the menace of the tapering sur- 
plus. The younger business men want 
greater profits than those offered by a 
large bank balance. They hate to have 
a single dollar ‘lie idle.’ Take our list 


2 


I. 


of individual accounts. These accounts 
show increase in number, and decrease 
in the size of the balance. There’s Hen- 
derson & Smith’s account that—five 
years ago—used to be good for a stand- 
ard average balance of $5,000, day in 
and day out. Sometimes it was down 
to around the $1,000 mark, but more 
likely it had a figure ‘six’ or ‘seven’ 
heading it. Now, that account, in the 
face of their business having doubled 
and trebled, is kept closely around 
$2,500. Indeed, I have often told Smith 
that if he devoted one-tenth part as 
much energy to boosting his sales as he 
does to keeping his bank balance sta- 
tionary, that he’d be a John Wanamaker 
by this time.” 

The older man studied silently as the 
younger man talked on. 

The other businesses in town, it was 
evident, indicated plainly the same con- 
dition. Baker, butcher, and candle-stick 
maker, all seemed to cling to the doc- 
trine of the small balance, yet not a 
depositor was “hard up.” They were 
good business men, too good business 
men ever to run short or miscalculate, 
yet to shade balances seemed to be the 
order of the day. 

Interrupting his brown study, the old- 
er man said quietly, “What becomes of 
the rest of the money?” 


II. 


Smith, of the firm of Henderson & 
Smith, was willing to talk. Indeed, it 
struck the younger Manning as rather 
incongruous that he had never before 
thought to invite Smith in and get the 
latter’s views on business, socialistic and 
crazy-quilted though those views might 
be. 

Yes, Smith would talk, did talk, and 
was talking. The fact that the older 
financier, as well as the younger man- 
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ager of the bank, was present deterred 
him not one whit. 

“Now, about this question of bank 
balances that you have raised here,” 
Smith was saying. “You say, and say 
truly, that Henderson & Smith do not 
keep any large—or even proportionate 
—amount of money in the bank. It’s 
true—and why shouldn’t it be true? 
We men have got to keep every dollar 
we have, earning. Of course, we deter- 
mine in our own minds the amount of 
money that the bank is entitled to on 
balance, in return for the favors that 
we get from the institution. These fa- 





“The business man puts his money—deposits it 
on an account against which he cannot 
check—with the man who prom- 
ises greatest dividends.” 


vors are: The care and custody of our 
money, first; next, the friendship and 
counsel of the banker; and, lastly, the 
influence on our credit that a bank bal- 
ance has—and it’s the latter principally 
that influences us. We have determined, 
my partner and I, that the accommoda- 
tions you extend to us warrant your hav- 
ing $2,500, and $2,500 you have. If 
it isn’t enough, we have to discover that 
fact from the restrictions that you place 
on our credit, or through other indirect 
means. No banker that I ever heard 
of makes an out-and-out bid for a larger 
balance in exchange for a greater credit. 
Many business men seem to think it 
shows ability to jockey around—” 
This dissertation was all very well as 
furnishing a line on what the business 
public of the city expected of a bank, 
but it was not touching the subject 
which the Mannings of the First Na- 


tional of Manningville meant to cauter- 
ize. 

The older financier asked quietly, as 
though the matter were of minor im- 
portance: “And what do you business 
men do with the rest of your money— 
your surplus funds over and above the 
$2,500 to be kept in the bank?” 

Smith did not dodge the issue. He 
realized that he had talked to suit him- 
self for the last quarter of an hour; 
now he was willing that his hearers 
should shape the conversation. 

“Invest it, I’d say, if I had to answer 
in a word or two. But it needs more 
than a phrase of explanation. Take 
this town. What’s been the development 
of interest facilities, not in the banks 
alone, but in the whole range of busi- 
nesses ?”” 

Smith looked questioningly from the 
younger to the elder Manning. Neither 
replied. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Smith, vouchsaf- 
ing his own answer and striking the ta- 
ble in front of him with his fist, ‘as 
far as the banks have been concerned, 
interest rates have gone lower and low- 
er, and the conditions under which in- 
terest will be paid have grown harder 
and harder to meet. There are seven 
banking institutions and one trust com- 
pany in the city. The First National— 
your First National—pays interest alone 
on savings and time deposits; at the 
other extreme stands the Trust Com- 
pany, paying interest as well on daily 
balances. Then, too, you go down to 
the Manningville Trust and tell the 
vice-president that you have a few thou- 
sands in cash, and he will bid for it. 
Sometimes he’ll give you four and one- 
half per cent. a year—he has offered 
me as high as six per cent. on a year’s 
deposit, interest forfeitable if with- 
drawn before due. 

“So much for the banks—the busi- 
ness man thinks of them, in connection 
with his surplus, only as short-time cus- 
todians—in their original banking func- 
tion. Now for the other options: About 
five years ago our local enterprises com- 
menced to build up, incorporate, and 
bid for money. One of the first men to 
hazard a considerable sum in these new 
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THE BID FOR 


stocks was a relative of mine, Lem 
Smith, who sold his farm, first putting 
the money into the bank and eventually 
risking $4,800 of it in gas-plant stock. 
This now brings him thirty per cent. 
every year and has given him a reputa- 
tion for financial ability and foresight, 
as well. Now, as you well know, there 
are a half-dozen manufacturing enter- 
prises of this kind in the city, which 
have absorbed extra capital and taught 
the business man and investor to sniff at 
a low rate of interest. 

“Now we come to the root of the 
matter. These local stock buyers are 
continuous, enthusiastic advertisements 
as to the profits to be derived from the 
exercise of good judgment in purchas- 
ing corporation stocks. A man will take 
his three per cent. income from your 
savings department as a matter of 
course, and never think of saying a 
good word for the bank from which he 
gets it. Byt when he gets ten or fifteen 
or thirty per cent. from an enterprise 
that local, non-participating capitalists 
have told him was bound to be a fail- 
ure, he is a permanent booster for the 
form of investment which has proved a 
dividend-payer for him. 

“The romance of business—the ex- 
ample of our leading financiers—tends 
to drive the young man from the safety 
and assurance of a three per cent. to 
the uncertainty and hazard of bigger 
dividends. So—and now I specifically 
answer your question—the business man 
puts his money—deposits it on an ac- 
count against which he cannot check— 
with the man who promises greatest 
dividends.” 

Even the older financier’s countenance 
betrayed the fact that he was beginning 
to see things slightly different. “And 
who will bid highest?” he asked. 

“Manifestly,” said Smith, “the fakir 
— the financial irresponsible — the 
shrewd yet mercenary promoter. But 
their appeals are so powerful—-so inter- 
woven with logic and prejudice—with 
conservative figures and phenomenal 
‘estimates’-—that even the  coldest- 
blooded calculator in business cannot 


help but be moved. 
“And the persistence with which those 
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who bid for that surplus, work! Ask 
the postmaster what is a conservative 
estimate of the number of letters from 
outside promotion concerns that comes 
to the ‘investor’s list’ of Manningville 
citizens. And the response: Tell me, 
did you ever list up the vouchers and 
draft register of your patrons, showing 
funds sent for investment out of the 
city? Why, the draft record of any 
bank, and still more the express and 
post office registers of outgoing funds, 
tell a most suggestive story of oppor- 
tunity lost by the bankers of the city. 

“Of the business men’s surplus of the 
city of Manningville, what percentage 
do the bankers bid for? And what per 
cent. do they get? Perhaps one—at the 
outside, five—per cent. The rest is 
turned over to the tender interests of 
the plausible stranger in New York or 
New Mexico who can write the most al- 
luring letter—play up the most appeal- 
ing talking points—in his bid for ‘coun- 
try money.’ ” 

“Yet all you local dealers are your- 
selves making a bid for ‘stay at home 
money’—you are advising your patrons 
every day to build up the community by 
spending their money here,” interrupted 
the young banker with some heat. 

“Indeed we are; and that shows the 
very illogicalness of our position. Our 
surplus—the business man’s surplus— 
should be kept at home. The bankers— 
the financiers, not the tradesmen-—are 
the ones to keep it here. Then, why 
don’t you bid for it?” 


III. 


Spurred by Smith’s pregnant query, 
“Why don’t you bid for it?” the bank- 
ers of Manningville were meeting in 
social and executive session to thrash 
out the question of keeping local money 
where it belonged—in the city first, and 
next in the custody of the various finan- 
cial institutions. No business men were 
present. Smith, however, had an able 
spokesman for the business men’s side, 
in the person of young Manning, who 
had come to say, not that all the fault 
for the small surplus was on the shoul- 
ders of the business men, but that the 
bankers themselves must take at least a 
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fair share of the responsibility. His 
first plan was to address the meeting 
himself, make the opening argument, 
condense Smith’s voluble remarks and 
arrange them logically and put them be- 
fore the assembly as the business creed 
—prejudiced though it might be—of a 
man who, having made a success in his 
business, lacked only the investment 
sense. Then, these trenchant thoughts 
once before the city financiers, a wealth 
of acquiescence and suggestion would 
undoubtedly follow. 

But matters so shaped themselves that 
Manning was to be one of the junior 
speakers. Harris, of the Harris Na- 
tional? whose avowed policy was that 





“Manning’s task was to present in a fellowship 
meeting an unpleasant subject.” 


of the traditional banker who stands as 
a type in so many minds—the banker 
of the old school who supports the eter- 
nal rightness of traditional banking 
methods, be they what they may—made 
the opening address. 

Harris’s introduction was that of a 
tribute to the greatness—the integrity 
—of the banking profession. Touch- 
ing on the high standing of those guar- 
dians of the public’s wealth, he paid— 
from out of his own wide experience— 
tribute to the greatness of the financial 
institutions of the nation—the State— 
the community—the city of Manning- 
ville. Shading into his argument, it was 
due to the wisdom, the foresight, the 
liberal and broad-minded intelligence on 
the one hand, and the financial conserva- 
tism on the other, of fellow bankers like 
those gathered about the festive board, 
that the banking business of this great 
country was in this splendid condition. 





In closing, Harris’s peroration strongly 
brought out the conclusion that the 
financial institutions of the city of Man- 
ningville had but to maintain their pre- 
vious high standard of commercial in- 
tegrity—to keep to the beaten track—in 
order to make present idyllic conditions 
permanent. 

While Manning was hesitating how 
to present his mustard seed of thought, 
other speeches followed. In more rag- 
ged and less eloquent periods—for Har- 
ris was by far the most accomplished 
after-dinner speaker present—the re- 
maining bankers on the programme 
stuck to the same text as had the con- 
servative Harris. 

Manning’s task, then, was that of 
diplomacy and difficulty. He was to 
present in a fellowship meeting an un- 
pleasant subject—to drag in the skele- 
ton at the feast—to plead the case of 
an absentee—to allege the inefficiency 
of his fellow guests. He did this by 
giving with deliberation and even hesi- 
tancy—as though the answer to the 
problem was still in doubt in his own 
mind—a concise summary of Smith’s 
talk and the conclusions he himself had 
drawn. As he spoke, he anticipated the 
final attitude of his hearers. They 
would diplomatically sidetrack an un- 
pleasant subject introduced in a gentle- 
men’s meeting by a young, inexperienced 
enthusiast, mildly deplore his critical 
tendency—which tendency, unless care- 
fully restricted and circumscribed, might 
lead even the best men astray—and dis- 
band without discussing the very topic 
which had caused the meeting to be 
called. 

All this was done. The troubles of 
Smith were sidetracked, the skilful Har- 
ris having safely turned the switch. 


a¥: 


After Manning’s failure in his at- 
tempt to introduce the discussion of new 
banking methods among his fellow 
bankers, he was in the bank one after- 
noon when Smith came in to buy a five- 
hundred-dollar draft payable to an out- 
of-town promotion concern. 

“Still depositing your surplus with 
strangers, I see,” said Manning casu- 
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ally to his talkative customer. “Our 
chat the other day didn’t wean you 
away from your old habits, evidently.” 

“No,” said Smith, “though, as I re- 
member it, I was the one who did the 
talking. This draft is first payment 
toward an investment that certainly 
promises well. The incorporators claim 
the stockholders will make a profit of 
twenty per cent., though I think that 
somewhat overdrawn. But, even with 
the risk I am taking, I will be well satis- 
fied if returns run up to fifteen per 
cent.” 

“Say,” said Manning, struck by a 
sudden impulse, “‘let’s go halves on this 
proposition. You are always sending 
away considerable money ‘for invest- 
ment.’ While I don’t mean to be im- 
pertinent or to spy upon a customer who 
comes in legitimately to buy a draft, 
yet you can invest that money to better 
advantage nearer home, don’t you think 
so?” 

“Perhaps I can, but echo answers 
‘where’?” said Smith. “You will give 
me three per cent. if I put it on savings 
deposit—but that won’t boost me very 
far up the financial ladder:” 

“No, I will do better than that. I'll 
meet the competition of the world. The 
assistant cashier is writing you a draft 
for five hundred dollars. Make it two 
hundred and fifty and put the other 
two hundred and fifty on a special ac- 
count, and, as you speculate with your 
surplus throughout the year, put half 
of all your proposed investments on 
that special account. Then, at the close 


of the year I will duplicate all profits’ 


that you have made from your outside 
investments.” 

At this, Smith called to the employe 
writing the draft. ‘Hold on a minute, 
here seems to be a protected hazard in 
speculation—and in a responsible finan- 
cial institution, too. That’s something 
new to me, and I tell you it appeals.” 
Turning to Manning, “Let’s get that 
proposal of yours down in black and 
white.” 

Into the office they went and jotted 
down the essentials of the proposed con- 
tract, to cover this ground: 

When a particularly alluring “invest- 


ment campaign” threatened to coax the 
money out of Smith’s reserve, he was 
to divide his customary appropriation in 
half, sending one-half away and plac- 
ing the other on special deposit at the 
bank. At the expiration of a year the 
first accounting was to be made. Ac- 
crued interests of stocks that paid were 
to be equalled by the bank. Assess- 
ments, if any, were to be paid from the 
interest fund. So far all was easy. 
When it came to stock valuations, how- 
ever, there was some difficulty in draw- 
ing an equitable agreement. As Smith 
explained, it was often difficult to de- 
termine stock values, particularly on the 





“] have practically forfeited $1,500 at least, to pay 
myself four and one-eighth per cent. 
more than your savings rate.” 


semi-wildcats, which he intimated were 
his favorites. But finally the agreement 
was drawn, covering a wide range of 
probabilities, and for the opening trans- 
action, the special account of Smith was 
credited $250, and $250 sent on its way 
to the promoter in the metropolis. 

As time went on, the growing column 
of entries began to worry Manning. 
Suppose that Yukon-Columbia, a min- 
ing stock that proved a prime favorite 
of Smith’s, should make a sensational 
advance, as some mining stocks had 
done? The assurance with which Smith 
dropped into the bank from time to 
time, bringing the profits of his local 
business, dumping half into the maw of 
the brokers and placing the other half 
on the special account, began to alarm 
Manning. When, after six months, the 
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deposit figures stood at $1,250, Man- 
ning began to feel somewhat the out- 
side viewpoint—the smallness of the 
$12.50 that the special account approxi- 
mately had earned, compared with that 
unknown, yet alluring amount that the 
stock purchases might accumulate. 

As the end of the year began to draw 
to a close, Manning had philosophically 
decided to stop his worry—take his loss, 
whatever it might be, on the special ac- 
count—and charge it to his individual 
experience. It would save speculation 
and brain-wear. Anyhow he stood to 
learn. For the future he would not mix 
up any more with speculation, even in a 
spirit of bravado—or education, either. 


V. 


Then came the time of reckoning. 
Smith was on hand with his bundle of 
“securities,” a few scattering interest 
checks and a bale of letters. The ag- 
gregation made three piles on the table 
in the president’s room. The certifi- 
cates—composite parts of the capital 
stock of corporations organized in the 
four corners of the nation—made an im- 
posing array. Smith’s outlay of $2,000 
had secured corporate wealth—paper 
figures—aggregating a sum, which, con- 
sidered seriously, made the surplus of 
the Manningville First National insuffi- 
cient to make good the hasty proposi- 
tion of its president. 

Manning glanced at the pile of 
checks clipped together. There seemed 
to be a number of them, a gaudy one 
for $100 resting ostentatiously on the 
top. 

Exhibit three was made up of a num- 
ber of letters from the different compa- 
nies issuing the stocks. What their con- 
tents told, Manning could only guess. 

“Like to compromise this little gamble 
of yours?” Smith asked facetiously. 
“Suppose you make it a straight fifty 
per cent. for interest, and we will de- 
stroy the agreement. Let you off 
cheap,” he continued, with a note of in- 
terrogation. 

“No,” said Manning, “our agreenient 
will hold if it bankrupts the institu- 
tion.” 

Quickly they checked up the stock 
and dividends. Figures showed that the 
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$2,000 invested by Smith had yielded 
$142.50, 744 per cent. on the invest- 
ment. Such was the first showing—that 
of interest. Assessments, probable in 
some cases, had not had time to accu- 
mulate. Stock values, there were none. 
For of the bale of gaudy stock, but 
perhaps one-fourth was salable under 
even the most favorable conditions. One 
of the letters in answer to Smith’s in- 
quiry seemed to sum up the situation 
perfectly. This communication ran: 
“We are in business to sell stock, not 
to buy; but would be pleased to list 
your holdings on a fifty per cent. com- 
mission basis if you must sell. Only 
unforeseen and unavoidable conditions 
have caused the issue you hold to depre- 
ciate in value.” 

“Looks as though my seven and one- 
eighth per cent. income had been bought 
pretty dearly, doesn’t it?” Smith said, 
as he looked at the maze of figures ar- 
rayed on the sheet in front of him. “I 
have practically forfeited fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, at least, to pay myself 
four and one-eighth per cent. more than 
your savings rate.” 

“Yes,” replied Manning. “But we’ve 
both learned—and what’s well worth 
while, too. For you know now where 
not to put your funds, and from this ex- 
perience I see a talking point which 
makes this institution the future home 
of the business man’s surplus—all of it, 
not a mere remnant. Ours has been a 
speculation that has paid—and paid 


big.” 





NEW $10 COUNTERFEIT. 


DECEPTIVE counterfeit $10 national 
banknote, bearing the portrait of 
William McKinley, has been discov- 

ered, and the Secret Service is endeavoring 
to trace its origin. 

The counterfeit is viewed by the officials 
as one designed with great cleverness. The 
note is on the Citizens’ Central National 
Bank. of New York City, of the series of 
1902, and, apparently, is printed from lith- 
ograph plates on two pieces of paper be- 
tween which silk threads have been dis- 
tributed. The numbering is poor, the figures 
being irregular in size and alignment, but 
the pink seal is excellent, both as to color 
and workmanship. 
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A DAY AT A LONDON BANKING OFFICE. 





From the Scottish Bankers Magazine. 


M4’* of the banks do not open 

their doors to the public until 
ten o'clock, and in their number the 
Scottish banks are included, but there 
is of necessity a great deal of prelim- 
inary work that must be done. The 
mail bags are the first consideration, 
and all the energies of a large number 
of the staff are brought to bear upon 
them in order that the mass of corre- 
spondence may be distributed to the va- 
rious departments and dealt with in 
good time. 

With the advent of the managers 
comes the opening of the strong rooms. 
It may here be said that these in mod- 
ern banks are practically impregnable. 
‘There are doors within doors, and safes 
within safes, and all that human skill 
and ingenuity can devise has been lav- 
ished on their construction. The rob- 
‘bery of banks’ strong rooms is a favor- 
ite subject with the writers of fiction, 
but in the region of fact it is unknown. 

The joint presence of usually three 
or four members of the staff, each hav- 
ing custody of one key, is necessary be- 
fore access can be obtained. The cash- 
iers’ boxes and all other boxes and se- 
curities required during the day, so far 
as is then known, are brought out and 
‘distributed, everything taken out being 
entered in the strong room registers 
kept for this purpose. At the close of 
business it falls to the officials who lock 
up the strong rooms to see that every- 
‘thing entered in the registers as having 
been taken out during the day is prop- 
erly accounted for. 


Tue Manacers’ Dvuties. 


The multifarious duties of the man- 
agers may be said to commence with 
the opening of the strong rooms. The 
important part of the morning’s corre- 
spondence is then laid before them, and 
their attention directed to any special 
matters. Immediately after the official 
‘opening hour the stream of callers be- 





gins, and in the forefront come the bill- 
brokers and stockbrokers, each one a 
living illustration of the adage, “Time 
is money.” In order that the managers 
may be able to deal promptly with 
these gentlemen it is essential that be- 
fore the opening hour a carefully pre- 
pared forecast of the day’s receipts and 
payments, and (so far as is practicable) 
for some fourteen days or so onwards, 
be placed in their hands, so that they 
may be able to lend or call in money 
from the brokers as occasion requires. 

The manager has an available sur- 
plus for the day of say £100,000 which 
he is able to lend. When money is in 
good demand this is a very easy mat- 
ter, for there is then a full attendance 
of brokers, and the amount is speedily 
absorbed. The sum is divided amongst 
the brokers in amounts of £10,000 and 
upwards for the day, or fixed for a 
few days, and any fixtures maturing are 
renewed. The process is reversed when 
the forecast shows the day’s balance to 
be adverse to the bank. The rate of in- 
terest is regulated by the ordinary laws 
of supply and demand. When money 
is easy, bankers are practically com- 
pelled to accept the rate offered by the 
brokers, as the latter hang well together 
and it is difficult to break rates. It is 
when money is in demand, or looks like 
getting dearer, that managers are af- 
forded an opportunity of displaying 
their powers of diplomacy, as regards 
fixing the rate, and their acumen in 
judging the period for which the money 
is to be lent. On Thursday mornings 
rates are usually quoted subject to al- 
teration should there be a change in the 
Bank of England rate. When there is 
a glut of money brokers are conspicu- 
ous by their absence, and the lenders 
have to seek the borrowers. A securities 
room official is usually instructed to go 
from broker to broker and offer the 
money on current terms. It sometimes 
happens that money is quite unlendable, 
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or will only be taken by the billbrokers 
bv way of re-discounts, i. e., the bank- 
er discounts to the broker a parcel of 
the latter’s discounted mercantile bills. 


SAFEGUARDING THE LOANs. 


Advances to billbrokers and_stock- 
brokers are always on loan account— 
current accounts, when kept, being used 
merely for cross entry and interest pur- 
poses. A letter of indemnity in general 
terms is taken from the billbrokers, 
whereby they accept full responsibility 
for all bills in the hands of the bank, 
held as security for their loans, whether 
endorsed by the broker or not. Stock- 
brokers’ loans are turned over at each 
account, and a letter of hypothecation 
is taken, giving a full list of the securi- 
ties and their values at the price of the 
day. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the assets of the bank be kept in as 
liquid a condition as possible, and to this 
end a large floating surplus, amounting 
from one to several millions according 
to the magnitude of the bank (over and 
above investments in gilt-edged securi- 
ties, advances, and cash on hand), is 
lent to the billbrokers and stockbrokers 
at call or short notice. A large balance, 
from £100,000 and upwards, is also 
maintained at credit of current account 
with the bank’s clearing agents. 

Billbrokers’ loans are from day to 
day, or are fixed for a few days, and 
loans to stockbrokers are fixed from ac- 
count to account. In security the bill- 
brokers hand in neat packets of fine 
paper, each containing bills amounting 
approximately to £5,000 or £10,000, 
in exchange for which they are given a 
check upon the bank’s clearing agents. 
The packets of bills are returned on re- 
payment of the loan, or are replaced by 
others should the bills mature during 
the currency of the advance. The stock- 
brokers’ loans are made against the de- 
livery of first-class stocks and shares, 
upon which it is stipulated that a suffi- 
cient margin must at all times be main- 
tained. 

It will be seen that the position of 
manager of a Scotch bank in London is 


more onerous than would appear to the 
casual observer. He has not only to 
watch over the affairs of his own clien- 
tele, but he has in addition to safeguard 
the larger interests of the bank gener- 
ally, and to keep his chiefs at Head 
Office informed of all matters of inter- 
est. In fact, he has to have his finger 
constantly upon the pulse of the money 
market, and to be prepared to act quick- 
ly and effectively in any emergency. 


Securities DEPARTMENT. 


The securities department is a most 
important one, and is sometimes very 
aptly termed the “House of Lords.” It 
is to this department, more than to any 
other, that managers look to keep them 
informed, particularly regarding the po- 
sition of loans, and the securities held 
against these. All payments are made 
here against stocks, shares, and other 
securities, and careful watch must be 
kept upon the markets, especially dur- 
ing such troublous times as have recent- 
ly been experienced, to see that the stip- 
ulated margins are maintained upon the 
securities held against advances. 

Settling day on the Stock Exchange 
is the day of all days when the securi- 
ties department might well put up the 
sign “This is our busy day,” for on it 
payment is made for all stocks and 
shares bought or sold during the preced- 
ing fourteen or nineteen days’ account. 
In the afternoon there is always a hur- 
ried rush of hatless stockbrokers bear- 
ing huge piles of bonds and shares, for 
which they demand a check in no un- 
certain voice; and there is the aftermath 
of entering up securities and checking 
valuations. Needless to say, the per- 
sonnel of this department consists of 
picked men, and it should be the ambi- 
tion of every junior to obtain entry in- 
to it, as the experience to be gained 
will be of the greatest advantage to 
him in the future. 

In the larger London banks the cash- 
iers are divided into two sections, the 
receiving cashiers and the paying cash- 
iers. These again are subdivided, each 
cashier having affixed to his desk cer- 
tain letters, A-ID for instance, so that 
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customers whose names commence with 
these letters go to him only, thus pre- 
venting any undue crowding. 

The Scottish banks have, of course, 
no right of issue in London. Bank of 
England notes only are used, and gold 
forms a large circulating medium. 
Scales are in universal use, and are of 
great value to the cashiers in the is- 
sue of gold, as double counting is ren- 
dered unnecessary. The London cash- 
ier pays all checks at sight, and he 
has, therefore, to acquire a greater 
knowledge of customers’ accounts and 
signatures than is the case in Scotland, 
where checks are first passed by the 
ledger-keepers. 

Reference is made when necessary to 
the signature-books and calendars of 
balances, but on busy days there is lit- 
tle time for this. The detection by the 
highly trained cashier of the forged or 
unauthorized signature and counterfeit 
coin, no matter how skillfully made, is 
almost a matter of instinct, and indeed 
is little short of the miraculous. Cou- 
pons are in most banks received only 
up to 2 p. m., and are in few cases 
paid at sight. The usual practice is to 
issue call tickets, which allow the pay- 
ing bank three clear days in which to 
examine the coupons at their leisure. As 
a rule, coupons are neither received nor 
paid on Saturdays. 

The issue of new capital by prosper- 
ous undertakings, and the flotation of 
new companies offering golden oppor- 
tunities to the investor, always entail a 
large amount of work upon the cash- 
iers, more especially when the shares 
are quoted at a premium before the 
lists are closed. Then is seen the rush 
of eager “Stags,” anxious to lodge their 
applications in time, and not infre- 
quently the aid of the police has to be 
invoked to regulate the long line of 
applicants. 


PREVENTING ForGERIEs. 


Check-books are only issued to the 
customer personally or upon his written 
order. In the latter case he is advised 
by letter that a check-book has been 
delivered, and an opportunity is thus 
afforded him of giving the bank timely 


warning should the order be a forgery. 
A case in point recently occurred in one 
of the Scottish banks. A check-book 
was obtained upon a forged order by a 
letter-box thief, who disarmed suspicion 
by paying in for the customer's credit a 
dividend warrant abstracted from a 
stolen letter from the client to the bank. 
In accordance with the rule, due notice 
was sent to the customer that a check- 
book had been issued, with the result 
that, when a skillfully forged check for 
a large amount was presented later for 
payment, the thief was neatly caught, 
the client having warned the bank by 
telegram. 

As the Scottish banks are excluded 
from the London Clearing House, checks 
drawn upon them have to be presented 
by the other banks at the counter. The 
custom is to present them by means of 
walk clerks, who leave their bundles of 
checks with a slip showing the total 
amount in a wire cage or box on the 
counter, marked “Bankers’ Charges,” 
and call later in the day for payment. 
This is made by way of transfer check 
drawn upon the Bank of England, only 
small amounts being paid in cash. 

The receiving cashiers examine all 
payments made to them for credit of 
customers, but enter in their books only 
the name, total amount of credit, notes, 
coin, and any checks drawn on their own 
banks. The credit slips and checks are 
then passed on to the waste book clerks 
to be dealt with. The waste books show 
at a glance the full particulars of each 
credit, and are divided into columns giv- 
ing the name of customers, amount of 
credit, checks on clearing banks, checks, 
etc., not clearable, notes, coin, checks 
on own bank, and totals paid in to the 
Bank of England or other banks acting 
as clearing agent. At the close of busi- 
ness these books are balanced with the 
receiving cashiers’ books, and slips are 
passed through the latter debiting the 
clearing agents with the totals paid in 
during the day, and uncleared vouchers 
account with the total amount of checks, 
etc., passed to that department. After 
being entered in the waste books the 
town clearing checks are arranged in 
the order of the different banks and are 
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listed, and the total agreed with the 
waste book. They are then paid in at 
the bankers’ department of the Bank of 
England. Although this appears to be 
a very simple operation, it calls at all 
times for very smart and accurate work, 
for if there is any slackness the result 
is that checks miss the clearing, and 
have perforce to be held over until the 
following day. 


Metuop or Hanpiuine CHECcks. 


Checks, ete., received from the head 
offices and branches are dealt with sep- 
arately, and the branch totals are en- 
tered in the remittance book under three 
heads—town checks, country checks, 
and bills. Vouchers remitted under the 
first head are separated into clearing 
and non-clearing, and the former are 
listed and paid into the Bank of Eng- 
land. At certain times of the year, such 
as at the quarters, and particularly in 
the beginning of January and July, when 
dividend warrants are very numerous, 
the charge to be made up and balanced 
will frequently number many thousands 
of vouchers, and it will be seen that the 
task demands both speed and accuracy. 
The modern calculating machines, by 
means of which long columns of figures 
are totalled automatically, are of great 
service in this connection, and entirely 
obviate the endless checking of additions 
that had formerly to be faced. 

English country checks are paid into 
the Country Clearing House through 
the Bank of England. As the doors of 
the Country Clearing House are closed 
at 12.30 p. m., and on Saturdays at 
11.30 a. m., it is necessary to use every 
effort to get checks paid in in time, as 
otherwise a day is lost. Customers’ ac- 
counts are credited with the proceeds 
on receipt of payment, free of charge. 

All checks and other vouchers which 
cannot be passed through the Town 
Clearing-House go to the Uncleared 
Vouchers Department to be dealt with. 
In the Uncleared Vouchers books the 
checks, etc., are entered according to 
the district in which they are payable, 
and are sent out for collection by walk 
clerks, or are in some few instances col- 
lected by post. The walks are arranged 


in such a way that they radiate in all 
directions from the bank doors, so that 
there is no overlapping. The walk 
clerks list in their notebooks all the 
vouchers payable in their district, agree 
the amounts with the Uncleared Vouch- 
ers clerks before departure, and ac- 
count to them for the total on their re- 
turn. These young gentlemen carry 
their vouchers in a wallet or case to 
which a chain is attached. The latter 
is then fastened round their body, or at- 
tached to their wrist, to prevent a thief 
possessing himself of their valuable 
charge by a sudden snatch. It speaks 
volumes for the care and astuteness of 
these young clerks that, despite the 
army of known thieves in London, one 
so seldom hears of a robbery being ef- 
fected from them. It is apparent that 
with the immense crowds which so fre- 
quently gather in the streets of London, 
on the occasion of visits of royalty or 
notabilities, Lord Mayor’s shows, un- 
employed, suffragette, and other proces- 
sions, great care is necessary if they 
are to return safely with their collec- 
tions. The recent establishment of the 
Metropolitan Clearing House has great- 
ly diminished the numbers of checks 
which have to be collected by walk 
clerks, and the former practice of send- 
ing suburban checks by post is now, 
happily, entirely discontinued. Checks 
for the Metropolitan Clearing are paid 
into the Bank of England at 10 o’clock 
and on Saturdays at 9 a. m. 


Tue Biiu OFFIce. 


Bills remitted by branches are dealt 
with by the Bill Office. This depart- 
ment also attends to all foreign bills for 
collection or sale, customers’ bills for 
discount or collection, and to bills left 
for acceptance. Notaries’ clerks call at 
the close of business each day and are 
handed any unpaid bills. These are re- 
corded in the notaries’ books, and are 
again presented for payment. If still 
unpaid they are noted or protested as 
the case requires, and are returned 
to the bank on the following morning. 

Scotch and Irish checks are passed 
through the bills lodged book, and the 


proceeds are credited to the customers’ 


we tes 








accounts when received, less the usual 
commission. 

The current account ledgers are di- 
vided into sections according to the 
needs of the branch, and present no fea- 
tures differing greatly from the prac- 
tice in Scotland, except that accounts 
are not docketed at the close of the 
bank’s financial year. It is the practice 
to charge the customer a yearly com- 
mission when the balance maintained at 
credit of the account is insufficient to 
recompense the bank for the trouble and 
expense involved in keeping it. 

The writing up of the customers’ 
pass-books provides work for a large 
number of the junior clerks. The pass- 
books are written up entirely from the 
credit slips and paid vouchers, and are 
agreed with the ledger before delivery 
to the customers. All paid vouchers are 
returned to the customer from time to 
time in a pocket of the pass-book pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

The correspondence department is a 
large and important one, and on for- 
eign mail days, Stock Exchange set- 
tling days, and other special days, may 
be said to be one of the busiest in the 
bank; and, as a great deal of their work 
has to be done after the doors are closed 
and other departments have finished, 
the men in it are usually the last to 
leave. Shortly before 6 p. m., numbers 
of bank messengers, bearing sacks of 
letters and accompanied by a clerk as 
bodyguard, may be seen hastening 
through the numerous courts and alleys 
of the city on the way to the nearest 
post-office. Many of the larger banks, 
however, have pillar-boxes in their own 
establishments, which are cleared in the 
usual way by post office officials. 


DEPOSIT GUARANTEE, TEXAS 
STYLE. 


INCE it was the somewhat disagreeable 
duty of this newspaper to show Sen- 
ator Bristow, of Kansas, that statutes 

for the guarantee of bank deposits were 
either a premium on bad banking or hum- 
bug, and that the Kansas plan was hum- 
bug, Texas has passed a deposit insurance 
law. This has received the blessing of Will- 
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iam Jennings Bryan. This is the more 
generous of Mr. Bryan, as it is almost ex- 
actly what he did not demand in the cam- 
paign of 1908. 

His idea of deposit guarantee was gen- 
erated by the runs upon financial institu- 
tions during the panic of 1907. Like most 
of his ideas, it was not a reasoned con- 
clusion, but something which had appealed 
to a sympathetic temperament and a warm 
imagination. The only legislation of the 
kind was the law of Oklahoma, and that 
was paraded as an example of what was 
wanted. The essence of it was that imme- 
diately upon the failure of a bank, the 
depositors should be paid in full. 

As a device for stopping a panic nothing 
short of this could be of the slightest value. 
A prolonged official receivership as in the 
Texas law, even with payment in full at 
the end of it, would not allay financial ex- 
citement in the slightest degree. The issue 
of notes of indebtedness by the official re- 
ceiver, as the Kansas plan proposes, would 
be equally vicious, and would simply flood 
the market with wildcat currency at pre- 
cisely the wrong time for such an opera- 
tion. 

The Texas deposit insurance law is by no 
means a bad law, except in the respect that 
it is superfluous. One thing at least it does 
not do. It does not even try to guarantee 
deposits in the sense understood by Mr. 
Bryan or his leading counsellor in that 
matter, Governor Haskell of Oklahoma. 
The Texas law provides that the state 
banking institutions shall pay: 


(1) One per cent. of the daily average 
deposits of the year preceding. 

(2) One-quarter to one per cent. of 
daily average deposits until a reserve fund 
of $2,000,000 be reached. 

(3) Emergency assessment, if necessary, 
to replenish this fund, to be collected to the 
extent of two per cent. of average deposits, 
but not more. 

This fund has the same old stage army 
quality. It is to be paid to a banking 
board which redeposits it in the same banks. 
It is nearly as impressive as the return of 
the soldiers in “Faust,” where the military 
contingent looks as big as an army corps, 
until you realize that every sixteenth soldier 
has a darn in his tights in exactly the same 
place. 

If the Texas banks want to insure each 
other, it may do good and cannot do much 
harm. There is not the slightest need for 
a statute to enable them to do so, and in 
respect of providing any real guarantee of 
bank deposits the Texas law is humbug.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


















Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


PROMISSORY NOTE INDORSED 
BY DIRECTORS—WHEN PRE- 
SENTMENT AND NOTICE OF 
DISHONOR NOT REQUIRED. 

LUCKENBACH vs. McDONALD et al. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, E. D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, OCTOBER 9, 1908. 

Where a promissory note executed in the 
name of a corporation as maker is, in ef- 
fect, for the accommodation of the direc- 
tors, who indorse the same, the case is with- 
in those sections of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law which provide, that present- 
ment and notice of dishonor are not re- 
quired in ordcr to charge an indorser where 
the instrument was made for his accom- 
modation. 


' | ‘HIS suit was brought by the execu- 
tor of the payee of a note for 
$10,000, dated July 2, 1903, payable 
four months after date, to the order of 
the testator, at Philadelphia, with inter- 
est, against the defendants as indorsers. 
The note is as follows: 
$10,000. Philadelphia, Pa., July 2, 1903. 

Four months after date I promise to pay 
io the order of Lewis Luckenbach ten thou- 
sand dollars, at 1336 Beach St., Philadelphia, 
without defalcation, for value received. 

Holden Regealed Ice & Machine Co., 
Henry J. Kunzig, Prest. 
Frank J. McDonald, Secy. 
Said note was indorsed as follows: 
Henry J. Kunzig. 
Frank J. McDonald. 
Sommers J. Smith. 

At the trial of the case the uncontra- 
dictory evidence disclosed that the 
ice machine company had no assets 
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included in 


whatever with which to meet its indebt- 
edness, and that it was engaged at the 
time in the execution of two contracts 
which were considered valuable. The 
board of directors consisted of Henry 
J. Kunzig, Frank J. McDonald, Som- 
mers J. Smith, and Franklin S. Horn. 
All these men were large stockholders, 
very much interested in the completion 
of the contract. They found it neces- 
sary to borrow money to continue the 
work, and Lewis A. Luckenbach was 
appealed to for aid. He loaned them 
$10,000, taking the company’s note, 
with the understanding that Kunzig, 
McDonald, and Smith should indorse 
the same, which they did. The note 
was executed without authority of the 
board of directors, and signed by Kun- 
zig as president and McDonald as sec- 
retary. McDonald never met Lucken- 
bach, but was represented by Kunzig, 
who transacted the matter and secured 
the loan, went to New York, received 
the check and the note from Mr. Luck- 
enbach, brought them to Philadelphia, 
where the note was executed by Kunzig 
as president and McDonald as secre- 
tary, and indorsed by Kunzig, McDon- 
ald, and Smith in accordance with the 
arrangement made by Kunzig. Kunzig, 
McDonald and Smith were the three ac- 
tive directors and conducted the business 
of the company. The company had no 
other assets whatever, excepting the 
patents, upon which they could not real- 
ize, and the consideration for the con- 
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tracts which were being executed by 
Kunzig, McDonald, and Smith with the 
money borrowed from  Luckenbach. 
When the note came due the indorsers 
were aware of the fact that there were 
no funds to pay the note, as they were 
the parties who were superintending 
the work of the company. It was not 
presented for payment, nor was there 
formal notice given either to Kunzig, 
McDonald, or Smith of its dishonor. 
The plaintiff claimed at the trial of the 
case that he was not required to pre- 
sent the same for payment, nor give no- 
tice to the indorsers, to enable him to 
recover. 

The court directed the jury to render 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff, first, 
because the note was made for the bene- 
fit of the indorsers; and, secondly, they 
were officers of the particular institu- 
tion that was to pay it when it came 
due, and to whom it had to be presented 
for payment, and who knew all about 
it. They knew there were no funds to 
pay it, and had all the knowledge that 
could have been given to them by a pro- 
test in the regular way. ‘The court 
having refused to direct a verdict in fa- 
vor of the defendants, in accordance 
with their motion, all the evidence tak- 
en at the trial was duly certified and 
filed as part of the record, and the de- 
fendants in due time moved the court 
for judgment non obstante veredicto. 

Ho.tianp, D. J. (omitting part of 
the opinion): At the argument on this 
motion it was urged that under the ne- 
gotiable instrument act of Pennsylvania 
of May 16, 1901 (P. L., 206), the de- 
fendants could only be held as indorsers 
under section 63 of the act, which pro- 
vides: 

“A person placing his signature upon 
the instrument other than as maker, 
drawer or acceptor, is deemed to be an 
indorser, unless he clearly indicates by 
appropriate words his intention to be 
found in some other capacity.” 

If there was no other evidence in the 
case except the note itself, with these 
defendants appearing as they do upon 
the back of the note as indorsers, of 
course, this section would apply, and 


they could not be held in any other 
capacity. It would then have been nec- 
essary for the plaintiff to prove pre- 
sentment and notice. But this section 
has no application, because the uncon- 
tradicted evidence, aside from the note, 
shows that the case falls within sections 
80 and 115 of the negotiable instrument 
act. It is provided in section 80 that: 


“Presentment for payment is not re- 
quired in order to charge an indorser 
where the instrument was made or ac- 
cepted for his accommodation, and he 
had no reason to expect that the instru- 
ment will be paid if presented.” 

And section 115 provides that: 


“Notice of dishonor is not required 
to be given to an indorser in either the 
following cases: * * * (2) Where 
the indorser is the person to whom the 
instrument is presented for payment; 
(3) where the instrument was made or 
accepted for his accommodation.” 


The evidence shows that the indorsers 
were the real parties in the transaction, 
and the name of the ice company was 
only used for the purpose of carrying 
out the transaction between the indors- 
ers and the lender. The plaintiff, if 
he had endeavored to present the note 
at maturity, would necessarily have pre- 
sented it to either Kunzig or McDonald. 
These men knew there were no other 
parties who could pay the note but 
themselves in any capacity, and they 
had all the information which they could 
have received if every formality re- 
quired by the law had been complied 
with. For these reasons the motion for 
judgment non obstante veredicto is 
overruled. 


BILLS OF LADING—RIGHTS OF 
PERSONS MAKING ADVANCES 
ON. 

FRANKI.IN TRUST CO. vs. PHILA- 
DELPHIA, BALTIMORE & WASH- 
INGTON R. R. CO. 

SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, JUNE 
23, 1908. 

The master of a vessel or the agent of a 
common carrer has no authority to issue 


bills of lading for goods which have not 
been received: and if such master or agent 
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fraudulently or inadvertently issues a_ bill 
of lading for goods which have not been 
received he cannot be considered as acting 
within the scope of his authority, and the 
bill of lading so issued is void. 

This is so though the bill of lading is in 
the possession of a bank which has ad- 
vanced money thereon in good faith. 


HIS action was brought by the 
Franklin Trust Company against 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington Railroad Company to recover 
damages for loss occasioned upon bills 
of lading which represented no goods 
delivered to the carrier, and upon the 
faith of which the trust company had 
made advances. 

Porter, J. (omiting part of the opin- 
ion): Of course, if the bills of lading 
upon which this suit is based were all 
forged or altered, they are invalid, and 
no recovery whatever can be had. But 
another question is raised in this case, 
and that is as to the effect upon the 
liability of the defendant company of 
non-negotiable bills of lading in the 
hands of a third party who was misled 
by them, and where the bills of lading 
were issued through the negligence or 
mistake of the agent, when no goods 
were actually delivered to the company 
for transportation. It is contended by 
counsel for appellee that in such case 
the defendant company would be es- 
topped from showing that the goods 
were in fact received for transporta- 
tion, and in support of this view the de- 
cision in Brooke vs. New York, etc., R. 
R. Co., 108 Pa., 529, is cited. In that 
case, however, it does not appear that 
the bill of lading was non-negotiable ; 
but at any rate the transaction arose in 
the State of New York, and the decision 
avowedly followed and was controlled 
by the law of New York. But the view 
taken of this question by the courts of 
New York is directly opposed to the 
overwhelming weight of authority, 
which holds that the master of a vessel 
or the agent of a common carrier has 
no authority to issue bills of lading for 
goods which have not been received ; and 
that as a consequence, if the agent of 
the carrier fraudulently or inadvertent- 
ly issues a bill of lading for goods 
which have not been received, he cannot 
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be considered as acting within the scope 
of his authority, and the bill of lading 
so issued is void. The decisions of the 
English courts are uniformly to this ef- 
fect, and hold that, even as against a 
bona fide consignee or indorsee for 
value, the carrier is not estopped, by 
the statements of the bill of lading is- 
sued by the agent, from showing that 
no goods were in fact received for trans- 
portation. The same rule applies in 
Canada, and it is the established doc- 
trine of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States and of the Federal courts, 
and in many of the State courts. There 
has been much conflict over this ques- 
tion, but over and over again it has been 
pointed out in the decisions that a bill 
of lading partakes of the nature both of 
a receipt and a contract to carry; and 
in so far as it is a receipt it has always 
been held that it was not conclusive, but 
was open to explanation as between 
the original parties. In the present 
case the bills of lading were not nego- 
tiable instruments. The defendant com- 
pany took the pains to limit its respon- 
sibility as regards third parties by 
printing across the bill the notice that 
it was “Not Negotiable.” 

But, aside from that fact, bills of 
lading do not occupy the position of 
bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper. This court, speaking by Thomp- 
son, C. J., in Empire Transportation 
Co. vs. Steele, 70 Pa., 188, said: ‘Lord 
Loughborough, in Lichbarrow vs. Ma- 
son, 6 East, 21, delivering the opinion 
of the Exchequer Chamber, held that 
the indorsement of bills of lading had 
never been regarded in the commercial 
world as resting on the footing of bills 
of exchange or other strictly commer- 
cial paper, that inquiry was a duty, and 
consequently that the indorsee took 
such paper on the credit of the indorser. 
So in the case of Kingsford vs. Merry, 
11 Exch., 577. In Mechanics’ Bank vs. 
New York & New Haven R. R. Co., 13 
N. Y., 599, and in Brower vs. Peabody, 
13 N. Y., 121, the same thing is con- 
tended, in the principle announced that 
a bill of lading is a mere symbol, its 
delivery or negotiation produces no 
greater effect than would the delivery 
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of the goods it represents, and that the 
right conferred by the indorsement will 
be limited to that which might have been 
exercised by the indorsee, had the 
goods themselves been transferred, in- 
stead of the bill.” And in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Friedlander vs. Texas, etc., 
Ry. Co., 130 U. S., 416, 9 Sup. Ct., 570, 
32 L. Ed., 991, it is said: “Bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes are repre- 
sentatives of money, circulating in the 
commercial world as such, and it is es- 
sential, to enable them to perform their 
peculiar functions, that he who purchases 
them should not be bound to look behind 
the instrument, and that his right to 
enforce them should not be defeated by 
anything short of bad faith on his part. 
But bills of lading answer a different 
purpose, and perform different func- 
tions. They are regarded as so much 
cotton, hay, iron, or other articles of 
merchandise, in that they are symbols 
of ownership of the goods they cover.” 

In Bank of Batavia vs. N. Y., L. E. 
& W. R. R. Co., 106 N. Y., 195, speak- 
ing of the liability of the common car- 
rier upon a bill of lading, the court 
says: “If he desires to limit his respon- 
sibility to the named consignee, alone, 
he must stamp his bills as ‘Non-negoti- 
able’; and where he does not do that’ he 
must be understood to intend a possible 
transfer of the bills, and to affect the 
action of such transferees.” This would 
seem to be an intimation that the New 
York courts would not hold the carrier 
estopped from showing the truth with 
regard to the non-delivery of the goods 
when a bill of lading stamped ‘Not Ne- 
gotiable”” was found in the hands of a 
third party. But, however that may be, 
in view of the fact that this case is to 
go back for another trial, we have called 
attention to these authorities, in order 
that the decision in Brooke vs. New 
York, ete., R. R. Co., 108 Pa., 529, 1 
Atl. 206, 56 Am. Rep. 235, may not 
be regarded as declaring the law of 
Pennsylvania. It is conclusive only as 
to its own facts, and as applying to them 
the law of the State of New York, 
where the transaction occurred. It is 
not to be regarded as decisive of the 


law of Pennsylvania in a case where by 
mistake or fraud a non-negotiable bill 
of lading is issued, when no goods have 
been received for shipment and the bill 
of lading is transferred to third parties. 
In such case the question is to be re- 
garded as at least an open one in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the present case, the judgment of 
the court below is reversed, and a venire 
facias de novo is awarded. 


‘IRREGULAR INDORSER—AGREE- 


MENT TO BE BOUND OTHER- 
WISE THAN AS INDORSER. 


MERCANTILE BANK OF MEMPHIS 
vs. BUSBY et al. 


SUPREME COURT OF TENNESSEE, SEPTEM- 
BER 30, 1908. 


The provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law that a person, not otherwise a 
party, who places his signature upon the 
instrument before delivery is liable as an in- 
dorser, creates only a prima facie liability, 
and as between or among the immediate 
parties it may be shown by parol evidence 
that they were to be liable as makers.* 

Where a number of stockholders indorse 
before delivery a note made for the benefit 
of the corporation, the note may be regard- 
ed as made fer their accommodation, so 
that notice of dishonor is excused under 
that provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, which dispenses with notice 
where the instrument was made or accepted 
for the indorser’s accommodation. 


McAlister, J.: The original bill 
herein was filed on the 23d of 
May, 1906, against B. I. Busby, C. D. 
Williford, C. B. Blackburn, and H. L. 
Williford, on the following note: 
“$9,000. Memphis, Tenn., Sep. 2, 1905. 
“Six months after date I promise to 
pay to the order of myself Nine Thou- 





*The reasoning by which the Court 
reaches this result is strained and very un- 
satisfactory. The conclusion is directly in 
conflict with that reached by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio in Rockfield vs, First National 
Bank, reported in the Bankers Magazine for 
April, 1908. The opinion in the latter case 
contains a very clear and lucid exposition 
of the subject. It does not seem likely that 
the very lame reasoning of the Tennessee 
Court will be received with favor outside of 
that State. 
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sand Dollars at Mercantile Bank, value 
received. B. I. Busby.” 


The note had the following names in- 
dorsed on the back thereof in the fol- 
lowing order, viz.: 

“B. I. Busby. 

“B. I. Busby Co., by B. I. Busby, 
Pres. 

“C. B. Blackburn, Laconia, Ark. 

“H. L. Williford. 

“Pay American Exchange National 
Bank, New York, N. Y., or order. 

“Mercantile Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., W. A. Smith, Cashier, C. H. 
Raine, Pres.” ° 

There was a credit of $1,000 on this 
note dated April 5, 1905, and this suit 
was brought to recover the balance due, 
with interest. 

The ‘bill showed that the note was 
presented for payment at the Mercan- 
tile Bank, where it was payable on 
March 2, 1906, and payment refused, 
whereupon notice of non-payment was 
given to the various parties. The no- 
tice to C. B. Blackburn was deposited 
in the post office at Memphis, Tenn., on 
March 2, 1906, addressed to E. B. 
Blackburn, Laconia, Ark. On June 26, 
1906, the defendant C. B. Blackburn 
filed an answer denying his liability as 
indorser on said note for the reason that 
notice was not given him of the protest 
of said note for non-payment, and also 
setting up other defenses in his answer, 
which it is unnecessary to mention. It 
was averred in his answer that the 
protest was invalid, and that due notice 
had not been given him. Defendant 
Blackburn insisted that he had not re- 
sided at Laconia, Ark., for five or six 
years, but that he had been a resident 
of Doran, Phillips county, Ark. The 
answer averred that the notice of pro- 
test was addressed to him at Laconia, 
Ark., and that the first notice he had 
thereof was “some weeks thereafter 
when the same was found by respondent 
at the house where respondent’s wife 
lives in the city of Memphis, and where 
respondent stays when in said city.” 
The answer further avers that said no- 
tice was mailed “to respondent from La- 


conia on March 2, 1906, by a relative 


living at Laconia.” The answer denied 
that complainant was the legal holder 
of the note or was entitled to maintain 
an action thereon. On the 12th of July, 
1906, by permission of the court an 
amended bill was filed, wherein it was 
alleged that: 

“The B. I. Busby Co. was a Tennes- 
see corporation, in which B. I. Busby, 
C. D. Williford, C. B. Blackburn, and 
H. L. Williford were all largely inter- 
ested. That such parties desired to raise 
money for it and for their own benefit. 
With this in view the note in question 
was made in the form in which it ap- 
pears. All of the indorsements thereof 
were made before the note was attempt- 
ed to be used, and, after being so com- 
pletely executed, the same was discount- 
ed by complainants. The money so 
borrowed went into the business of B. 
I. Busby Co., in which the various par- 
ties were interested.” 

The theory of the amended bill is 
that each and all of the parties to said 
note are equally bound thereof, and that 
no protest was necessary and no notice 
of non-payment had to be given. On 
August 27, 1906, C. B. Blackburn filed 
an answer to the amended bill wherein 
he admitted that he had been a stock- 
holder in the B. I. Busby Company, 
but claimed that he was not otherwise 
interested therein, and insisted he was 
an accommodation indorser on said note. 
The answer denied that C. B. Blackburn 
had ever waived protest and notice, or 
admitted liability on the note after it 
fell due. 

The Willifords also filed their an- 
swers to the bill in which they claimed 
to be accommodation indorsers on said 
note. Proof was taken, and on the 
hearing the chancellor decreed: 


“That the $9,000 note is unpaid, ex- 
cept that $1,000 was paid thereon on 
April 5, 1906, and that another pay- 
ment of $2,301.16 was made thereon 
September 5, 1907, which payments are 
admitted by complainant. This last 
payment was a collection made of the 
Columbia Star Milling Co. vs. B. I. 
Busby, before mentioned. Thereupon 
it is held and decreed as follows: 
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“(1) That the $9,000 note before 
mentioned was given for a debt or obli- 
gation and for the benefit of the B. I. 
Busby Co., a corporation in which the 
said B. I. Busby, C. D. Williford, C. B. 
Blackburn, and H. L. Williford were 
stockholders. 

“(2) That B. I. Busby, C. D. Willi- 
ford, C. B. Blackburn, and H. L. Wil- 
liford were all in law joint makers of 
said $9,000 note and all liable there- 
for, and no protest of same was neces- 
sary. 

“(3) That the negotiable instruments 
law of Tennessee did not change or af- 
fect the liability of the parties to the 
$9,000 note, but all the parties are lia- 
ble thereunder as above stated.” 


It was therefore held and decreed 
that the Mercantile Bank of Memphis 
have and recover of B. I. Busby, B. I. 
Busby & Co.,°C. B. Blackburn, and 
H. L. Widliford the sum of $6,359.75, 
said amount being the principal and in- 
terest now due on the $9,000 note as 
aforesaid. The judgment was against 
all of said parties jointly and against 
each of them severally. It should have 
been stated that no decree was pro- 
nounced against C. D. Williford for the 
reason he had been adjudged a bank- 
rupt in the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New 
York, and discharged from all debts 
due by him on April 26,,1907, and that 
thereby he was discharged from all 
liability on the $9,000 note in suit. 

The defendant Blackburn appealed 
from the decree of the chancellor, and 
has assigned numerous errors, most of 
which are based on the action of the 
chancellor in sustaining the exception 
of the complainant to certain questions 
and answers in the deposition of C. B. 
Blackburn. The main assignment of 
error, however, is that the chancellor 
erred in rendering a decree for com- 
plainants against the defendant Black- 
burn and in refusing to dismiss the bill 
as to him. 

The main inquiry presented on the 
record is whether or not the defendant 
Blackburn was a joint maker of the 
note in question, or whether he was an 
accommodation indorser tn the sense of 
3 
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the law merchant. A history of the 
note in suit will throw much light on 
this question. The record discloses that 
the predecessor of the B. I. Busby cor- 
poration was the B. I. Busby Company. 
This company was a firm composed of 
C. D. Williford and B. I. Busby. As 
already stated, it was succeeded by the 
B. I. Busby Company, corporation, 
chartered in February, 1904. The stock- 
holders and their holdings were as fol- 
lows: 


C. TBs «ook ecw es $5,000.00 
ee TTT TTT Tee 2,500.00 
©, ER Fees dovcscccnc 2,500.00 
Se: dis Wc cetacdnes 9,100.00 


It appears that the B. I. Busby Com- 
pany as a firm owed a $12,000 note to 
the Mercantile Bank which was _ in- 
dorsed by the Agar Packing Company. 
The corporation B. I. Busby Company 
took the stock of goods that Busby and 
Williford had, drays, mules, accounts, 
etc., and assumed this indebtedness of 
the firm. It appears that, when the 
corporation took over the assets and 
assumed the debts of the firm, the in- 
debtedness was explained to the stock- 
holders of the corporation. It appears 
that the note in question was gradually 
reduced by payments made by the cor- 
poration and renewals to $9,000. It ap- 
pears that a directors’ meeting of the 
B. I. Busby corporation, November 12, 
1904, B. I. Busby, C. B. Blackburn, H. 
L. Williford, C. D. Williford, and J. S. 
Hampton were present. The president 
explained the note of $12,000 indorsed 
by the Agar Packing Company, stating 
that it was simply the renewal of one 
he had formerly carried with the same 
indorsement, and that it was for bor- 
rowed money from the Mercantile Bank. 
He stated that it could not be expected 
that the Agar Packing Company would 
again indorse this paper. It thus ap- 
pears that C. B. Blackburn, the de- 
fendant, was present at the directors’ 
meeting when the nature of this obli- 
gation was explained. It appears that 
another directors’ meeting was held Jan- 
uary 14, 1905,. at which meeting C. B. 
Blackburn was present. The president 
stated that he did not want to again ask 
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the Agar Packing Company to indorse 
this paper. Blackburn in his testimony 
does not deny that he was present and 
knew of this announcement. We think 
from Mr. Blackburn’s cross-examination 
it is evident that he understood that all 
the notes which had been given in re- 
newal from time to time of the original 
Agar Packing Company notes, and 
which were indorsed by the various 
stockholders of the B. I. Busby Com- 
pany, corporation, bound all the indors- 
ing stockholders equally. This is our 
conclusion of the nature of this transac- 
tion from an examination of the record. 
Under the authorities in this State prior 
to the passage of the negotiable instru- 
ments law in 1899, the parties being lia- 
ble on said note as joint makers were, 
of course, not entitled to notice of pro- 
test and non-payment (Bank vs. Jeffer- 
son, 92 Tenn., 537; Assurance Society 
vs. Edmonds, 95 Tenn., 53; Logan vs. 
Ogden, 101 Tenn., 392; Bank vs. Lum- 
ber Co., 100 Tenn., 479). In this view 
of the case, it is an immaterial consid- 
eration that the notice of protest was 
sent to C. B. Blackburn at Laconia, 
Ark. It is insisted, however, on behalf 
of the defendant, that this rule has been 
changed by our negotiable instruments 
act of 1899 (Laws 1899, p. 152, c. 94), 
and now a party to an instrument who 
is not a maker, drawer, or an acceptor 
is an indorser, and therefore entitled 
to notice of dishonor. The contention 
is that when a person’s name appears 
on the back of a note, whether as a reg- 
ular indorser or as an irregular indorser, 
he is to be held strictly as an indorser 
and in no other capacity, unless he clear- 
ly indicate by appropriate words writ- 
ten on the note his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity. The 
particular sections of the negotiable in- 
struments act relied on are as follows: 

“Sec. 63. A person placing his sig- 
nature upon an instrument otherwise 
than as a maker, drawer, or acceptor, is 
deemed to be an indorser, unless he 
clearly indicates by appropriate words 
his intention to be bound in some other 
capacity. 

“Sec. 64. Where a person not other- 
wise a party to an instrument places 


thereon his signature in blank, before 
delivery, he is liable as indorser in ac- 
cordance with the following rules: 


“(1) If the instrument is payable to 
the order of a third person he is liable 
to the payee and to all subsequent par- 
ties. 

“(2) If the instrument is payable to 
the order of the maker or drawer or is 
payable to bearer, he is liable to all 
parties subsequent to the maker or 
drawer. 

“(3) If he signs for the accommoda- 
tion of the payee he is liable to all par- 
ties subsequent to the payee.” 

It is argued that, under the express 
language of section 63 of the negoti- 
able instruments act, C. B. Blackburn 
must be deemed to be an indorser of the 
note in question because there were no 
written words attached*to the indorse- 
ment indicating his intention to be bound 
in some other capacity. It is said this 
result inevitably follows “unless he 
clearly indicates by appropriate words,” 
ete. 

It is insisted that this construction is 
reinforced by the language of the suc- 
ceeding section 64. 

(Counsel cites Thorp vs. White, 188 
Mass., 333, 74 N. E., 592, also the case 
of Downey vs. O’Keefe [decided in 
1905], 26 R. I., 571, 59 Atl., 929.) 

On the other hand, it is insisted on 
behalf of the complainant that the ne- 
gotiable instruments act merely defined 
what kind of instrument creates a prima 
facie liability as indorser, and that the 
real contract can be shown now just as 
it could have been shown before the 
act was passed. 

In Bunker on the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, the author, after referring 
to section 66 of the negotiable instru- 
ments law of Michigan (Public Act 
1905, p. 399, No. 265), which is the 
same as section 64 of the Tennessee act 
on the same subject, says: 

“This section was construed by the 
Supreme Court of New York in Kohn 
vs. Consolidated Butter & Eggs Co., 30 
Misc. Rep., 725. But the case was out- 
side of the statute, in that it was alleged 
that the maker made and delivered the 








note to the payee and that thereafter 
the other defendants indorsed the note.” 


McAdam, Judge, said: 


“The true intention of indorsers as 
between themselves can always be shown 
by oral evidence. To go further, and 
decide that the statute intended to cre- 
ate an incontestible liability against ir- 
regular indorsement would be to impute 
to the legislative wisdom a design re- 
pugnant to every notion of judicial pro- 
cedure, especially in a provision enact- 
ed in the interests of law reform.” 

The case of Corn vs. Levy, 97 App. 
Div., 48, is cited for the proposition 
that in the State of New York liability 
created by the negotiable instruments 
law is simply prima facie. 

That was an action upon a promissory 
note brought against the executors of 
the first accommodation indorser by the 
second accommodation indorser who had 
been compelled to pay a judgment re- 
covered against her upon the note by 
the payee named therein. The com- 
plainant alleged the making and deliv- 
ery of a note to Kate A. Weichel, which 
before its delivery to her was first in- 
dorsed by the defendant’s testator, and 
then by the plaintiff for the accommoda- 
tion of the maker. It then alleged pre- 
sentment, non-payment, and _ notice 
thereof to each of the indorsers; next 
that thereafter the payee sued the 
plaintiff as indorser of the note, notice 
of which action was given to the de- 
fendants, and a judgment therein was 
recovered against the plaintiff for the 
amount of the note, interest, and costs, 
which was paid by her. The sum so 
paid she seeks to recover from the de- 
fendants on the indorsement by their 
testator. Said the court: 

“It was formerly the rule in this State 
that, in the absence of any further 
agreement, such an indorser would not 
be liable to the payee of the note. To 
establish its liability, it had to be shown 
that he had indorsed the note for the 
purpose of giving the maker credit with 
the payee. Phelps vs. Vischer, 50 N. 
Y., 69. The same would formerly have 
applied to the plaintiff, whose liabil- 
ity would spring entirely from a spe- 
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cial agreement on her part (beyond that 
which the law implied upon the mere 
fact of the indorsement) that such in- 
dorsement was for the purpose of giving 
the maker credit with the payee. * * * 


Section 114 of the negotiable instru- 
ments law of 1897 (Laws 1897, p. 734, 
c. 612) provides that, where a person 
not otherwise a party to an instrument 
places thereon his signature in blank 
before delivery, he is liable as indorser 
to the payee, and to all subsequent par- 
ties, if the instrument is payable to a 
third person. Before that provision was 
enacted, a third party could not be 
charged as an indorser of a promissory 
note before delivery, unless the com- 
plainant alleged that the indorsement 
was made in order to give the maker 
credit with the payee, or that the party 
indorsed the note as surety for the mak- 
er. The omission of such an allegation 
was held to be a fatal defect in an ac- 
tion to charge such an indorser. The 
necessity of an averment to that effect 
appears no longer to exist. However, 
in view of the plain language of section 
114 of the negotiable instrument law, 
it seems to require nothing more than 
the simple fact of the indorsement to 
render the defendant prima facie liable 
in such a case (McMoran vs. Lange, 25 
App. Div., 11). 

The cases of Thorpe vs. White and 
Downey vs. O’Keefe are cited by coun- 
sel for appellant as announcing a con- 
trary rule. In Thorpe vs. White (June 
19, 1905), 188 Mass., 333, it appeared: 

“The defendant Hannah C. Hand ir- 
regularly became a party to the prom- 
issory note set forth in the bill of com- 
plainant, as before delivery she signed 
her name in blank on the back of an 
instrument of which the defendant 
White was the maker and the plaintiff 
the payee (Du Bois vs. Mason, 127 
Mass., 37). 

The court said: 

“According to the law relating to ne- 
gotiable promissory notes before Stat- 
utes 1898 (Laws 1898, p. 502, c. 533) 
took effect she was liable as a prom- 
issor between herself and the plaintiff, 
although entitled to notice as if she 
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were an indorser when the note was not 
paid at maturity by the maker [citing 
cases}. But, after the negotiable in-- 
struments act became operative, the dis- 
tinction was abolished, and the effect 
of her signature was to make her an in- 
dorser as to all parties.” 

In Downey vs. O'Keefe (January 18, 
1905), 26 R. I., 571, the court said: 

“Action on a note by Michael R. 
Downey against Joseph O'Keefe and 
another. The note was as follows: 
***$275.00 Providence, March 18, 1899. 


“ee 


Six months after date we promise 
to pay to the order of Michael R. 
Downey Two Hundred and Seventy- 
five Dollars at his office, No. 712 Bani- 
gan Building, with interest at 5 per 
cent. per month, value received. 
“Joseph O’Keefe, 
““Dennis J. O'Conner.’ 

“Upon the back was the signature of 
John McCann. It was shown in evi- 
dence that the note was signed by the 
makers and delivered to one Hart, the 
agent of the plaintiff, who took it to 
McCann, and procured his indorsement. 
The executor of MeCann resisted the 
suit, and prays for a new trial on the 
ground that his testator was a mere 
accommodation indorser, and did not 
sign until after the delivery of the in- 
strument. * * * It has been uniformly 
held in Rhode Island until the passage 
of the negotiable instrument act (Pub. 
Laws 1898-99, p. 222, c. 674), which 
does not apply to instruments before 
July 1, 1899, that one who indorses a 
note payable to another before its issue 
is liable to the payee as a joint maker 
[citing authorities]. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the signature is actu- 
ally indorsed upon the note before or 
after it comes into the possession of the 
payee, if it is part of the agreement 
that the note shall be so indorsed to be 
acceptable [citing authorities }.” 

We do not think these cases neces- 
sarily decide that under the negotiable 
instrument law an instrument under cir- 
cumstances like these renders the party 
absolutely liable as indorser, since no 
special agreement was shown. 

We are of opinion that the real con- 
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tract between the parties can be shown 
now as fully as it could have been shown 
before the passage of the negotiable in- 
strument act, and that, as between the 
immediate parties, it is not necessary 
that the indorsement should be accom- 
panied by appropriate words in writ- 
ing, showing an intention to be bound 
in some other capacity. 

As to innocent holders for value, the 
rule, of course, would be otherwise, and 
the statute would apply. 

So far from an intention manifested 
by the Legislature to destroy this well- 
established rule we think section 63 of 
said act, providing that the person is 
to be deemed an indorser unless by ap- 
propriate words he is bound in some 
other capacity, is but a legislative rec- 
ognition of the rule prevailing at the 
date of the passage of the act. 

There is another reason why notice 
of dishonor of the note in suit was not 
necessary to be given the defendant C. 
B. Blackburn. Section 115 of the ne- 
gotiable instruments act provides that: 

“Notice of dishonor is not required 
to be given to an endorser in either of 
the following cases: 

“Ist. Where the drawee is a ficti- 
tious person or a person not having ca- 
pacity to contract, and the endorser 

ras aware of the fact at the time he 
endorsed the instrument; 

“2nd. Where the endorser is the per- 
son to whom the instrument is presented 
for payment; 

“3d. Where the instrument was made 
or accepted for his accommodation.” 


In our opinion the facts disclosed in 
this record show that this note was in 
reality executed for the benefit of every 
person whose name appears on it. As 
already stated, it is established in proof 
that this was an obligation of the B. I. 
Busby corporation, and that these par- 
ties were all stockholders and directors, 
and that the note was executed for the 
purpose of renewing an outstanding 
indebtedness of the corporation. It is 
in proof that the B. I. Busby corpora- 
tion received all the assets and assumed 
all the liabilities of the firm of B. I. 
Busby & Co. Our conclusion on this 
branch of the case is that C. B. Black- 








burn was not entitled to notice of dis- 
honor, since he was a joint maker and 
equally interested in the note with his 
co-makers and indorsers. We have also 
considered the questions made on the al- 
leged alteration of the note, its can- 
cellation, ete., but do not find these as- 
signments of error well taken. It re- 
sults that the decree of the chancellor 
must be in all respects affirmed. 


CHECK PAYABLE TO ORDER OF 
FICTITIOUS PAYEE. 


BOLES vs. HARDING. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, FEB. 25, 1909. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law a 
check cannot be treated as drawn to the 
order of a fictitious payee, and hence pay- 
able to bearer, unless it is shown that the 
maker knew of the fiction. 


HIS action was brought on a check 
alleged to have been executed by 
Edgar Harding and William Whitman, 
doing business as Harding, Whitman & 
Co., on the National Union Bank of 
Boston, payable to the order of the 
New England Freight Directory, for 
$20. Plaintiff further alleged that the 
New England Freight Directory in- 
dorsed the check and delivered it to 
plaintiff, for which plaintiff paid $20; 
that the check was presented at the 
National Union Bank within a reason- 
able time and in the usual course of 
business; and that the bank refused to 
pay the check and assigned as cause 
therefor that defendants had requested 
them not to pay the check when pre- 
sented. 

Defendants in answer alleged, in ad- 
dition to a general denial, that if they 
drew a check payable to the order of 
the New England Freight Directory, as 
alleged, the check was obtained fraud- 
ulently and without consideration; that 
they stopped payment on the check 
while it was still in-the hands of the 
person or persons to whom it was by 
them delivered; and that, if plaintiff 
received the check for value, he received 
it after payment had been stopped 
thereon out of the usual course of busi- 
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ness, and with knowledge of, or cause 
to know of, the fraud by which the 
check was obtained by defendants and 
the lack of consideration therefor. De- 
fendants also denied the genuineness of 
any and all signatures and _ indorse- 
ments on the check and demanded that 
they be proved. 

Bratey, J.: It is sufficiently plain 
that the defendants issued and deliv- 
ered the check to an imposter who false- 
ly claimed to represent an association 
of “freight handlers” to which they 
wished to make a donation. But while 
not conceded, the undisputed evidence 
would support a finding that the plaint- 
iff was a holder for a valuable consid- 
eration, without notice or knowledge of 
any facts which would impair its valid- 
ity. If this were the only defense, it 
would follow that upon proof of their 
signature he could recover, although be- 
tween the original parties the check was 
procured through fraud and misrepre- 
sentation, as the defendants were es- 
topped from denying the existence or 
the capacity of the payee to indorse. 
(Pettee vs. Prout, 3 Gray, 502, 63 Am. 
Dec., 778; First National Bank of 
Rochester vs. Harris, 108 Mass., 514; 
Robertson vs. Coleman, 141 Mass., 231; 
White vs. Dodge, 187 Mass., 449; Fil- 
lebrown vs. Hayward, 190 Mass., 472, 
480, and cases cited; Rev. Laws, c. 73, 
S§ 18, 25, 69, 74; chapter 173, § 86.) 

But if there was evidence of the sig- 
nature of the makers, the issuance of 
the check and the good faith of the 
plaintiff, the answer having aptly raised 
the issue, there could be no recovery 
without proof of the genuineness of 
the indorsement by the payee, for until 
this appeared the check would not have 
been negotiated, and the exceptions fail 
to disclose any testimony from which 
this essential fact could have been 
found. (Bryant vs. Abington Savings 
Bank, 196 Mass., 254; True vs. Dillon, 
138 Mass., 347; Estabrook vs. Boyle, 1 
Allen, 412; Dana vs. Underwood, 19 
Pick., 99; Rev. Laws, c. 173, § 86.) 

The plaintiff, however, relies upon 
une well-settled rule that where an in- 
strument containing all the other ele- 
ments of negotiability is knowingly 
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made payable to the order of a ficti- 
tious or non-existing person, the instru- 
ment becomes negotiable without in- 
dorsement, and is to be treated as if in 
terms made payable to bearer. (Dana 
vs. Underwood, 19 Pick., 99; Bryant 
vs. Eastman, 7 Cush., 111; Shaw vs. 
Smith, 150 Mass., 166, 167; Gibson vs. 
Minot, 1 H. B1., 569; Gibson vs. Hunt- 
er, 2 H. Bl. 187, 288; Bennett vs. Far- 
nell, 1 Camp. 130, 133, note, 180.) 

In England since the bills of ex- 
change act of 1882 (St. 45 & 46 Vict. 
ce. 61, § 7, subd. § 3) proof of knowl- 
edge by the maker who issues the in- 
strument that the payee is fictitious or 
non-existent is not required. A lawful 
holder may treat the instrument as 
payable to bearer, whenever it appears 
that the name of the payee is inserted 
merely as a pretense, without any in- 
tention that payment should be made 
in conformity with the promise, wheth- 
er the name be that of an existing or a 
non-existing person. (Bank of Eng- 
land vs. Vagliano Brothers [1891], A. 
C. 107, 153; Clutten vs. Attenborough 
[1897], A. C. 90.) 


But under our negotiable instruments 





act, formerly St. 1898, p. 494, c. 533, § 
9, now Rev. Laws, c. 73, §26, as well as 
at common law, while the same rule as 
to what constitutes a fictitious payee ob- 
tains, the bearer as such cannot recover 
unless it is shown that the maker knew 


of the fiction. (Gibson vs. Hunter, 2 
H. B1., 187, 288; Phillips vs. Mercan- 
tile National Bank, 140 N. Y., 556; 
Shipman vs. Bank of State of New 
York, 126 N. Y., 318; Armstrong vs. 
Pomeroy National Bank, 46 Ohio St., 
512.) If the element of knowledge is 
wanting there is no estoppel, although 
the fact that the payee is fictitious may 
have been fully established. The issue 
is one of fact, upon proof of which, by 
force of the statute the instrument be- 
comes payable to bearer. 

But the plaintiff having declared only 
upon the check as payable to order, it 
becomes unnecessary to decide whether 
there was evidence which warranted a 
finding in his favor, as this issue was 
not open. The third, fifth and seventh 
requests, that upon the evidence the 
plaintiff could not recover, should there- 
fore have been given. 

Exceptions sustained. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY — 
BANKS AND BANKING—CRED- 
ITING CUSTOMER WITH 
AMOUNT OF NOTE—DISCOUNT 
—COLLATERAL SECURITY — 
SEPARATE INSTRUMENTS — 
SURETIES IN DIFFERENT 
AMOUNTS — CONTRIBUTION 
BY SURETIES. 


OstTRANDER Vs. JARVIS. 
p. 17.) 


A bank, wishing to close an account on 
which a balance of $1,000 of advances to 
the customer remained unpaid, took a joint 
and several demand note for $1,000 of the 
customer and another as surety, payable to 
it, with interest and credited the customer’s 
account with its face value, writing the word 
“disc.” before the credit entry:—Held, that 
it was open to the bank to show that the 
note was in fact taken by it as collateral 
security merely, and not in payment of the 
balance due so as to release the accommo- 
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dation makers of two other notes held by it 
as collateral security in respect to the same 
account. 

Sureties by different instruments for the 
same principal debt are liable to contribute 
in proportion to the respective amounts 
for which they have agreed to be sureties. 

A person as surety made a note for 
$3,000 to be held by a bank as security for 
advances to be made to a customer, and the 
ultimate balance thereof, and two others, 
as sureties, made a joint and several note 
for the like amount and for the same pur- 
pose, and another, as surety, made a note 
for $1,000 for the same purpose:— 

Held, that they were liable to contribute 
respectively in the proportion of three- 
sevenths, three-sevenths and one-seventh of 
the ultimate balance requiring to be paid 
off. 


HIS was an appeal from the judg- 
ment of His Honor, Judge Mor- 
rison, Judge of the County of Prince 
Edward, in this action, which was a 
high court action tried before him by 








consent of parties under the Act, 6 Edw. 
VII., ch. 20 (0). The action was 
brought under the following circum- 
stances: 

One W. T. Scott opened an account 
at the Metropolitan Bank at Picton with 
a view to obtaining advances, and de- 
posited as collateral security a promis- 
sory note of the defendant, Jarvis, for 
$3,000, in favor of the Metropolitan 
Bank, and declared by letter of hypoth- 
ecation of same date to be intended to 
secure the said account and the ulti- 
mate balance thereof. Later on, the 
bank manager being dissatisfied with 
the account, Scott got his father and 
mother-in-law, Hiram and Frances Os- 
trander, to sign a joint and several note 
for $3,000, payable to his order, which 
he indorsed over in like manner to the 
Metropolitan Bank, to be held as addi- 
tional collateral security for advances 
made or to be made to Scott, and the 
ultimate balance thereof, a similar let- 
ter of hypothecation being taken at the 
same time from Hiram and Frances Os- 
trander. The account went on, but the 
bank manager again became dissatisfied, 
and, in May, 1908, demanded from 
Scott that the account should be closed, 
the balance then being $1,000, repre- 
sented by two demand notes of Scott 
for $500 each. Scott then brought his 
brother-in-law, Everett Ostrander, the 
son of Hiram and Frances Ostrander, 
to the bank, and these two made a joint 
and several promissory note payable on 
demand for $1,000 in favor of the bank, 
and delivered the same to the bank man- 
ager. No letter of hypothecation, how- 
ever, was taken in connection with this 
last-mentioned- note. Afterwards Scott 
paid $250.00 in all in respect to this 
last-mentioned note, and then the bal- 
ance of $750.00 and interest was, on 
August 28, 1908, paid by Frances Os- 
trander, as it would appear, out of the 
common purse of the Ostranders, who 
all worked on the same land, the ac- 
count, however, standing in the name of 
Frances Ostrander in the Metropolitan 
Bank, 

Hiram and Frances then commenced 
this action against Jarvis, claiming con- 
tribution from him as a surety with 
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themselves in respect to the ultimate bal- 
ance of $1,000 due from Scott to the 
bank at the time the said $1,000 note 
was taken. 

The bank account of Scott showed on 
its face an entry to the credit of the 
account of $1,000 at the time the note 
of Everett Ostrander and Scott was 
taken with the word “disc.” before it. 

The learned county court judge, at 
the trial, added Everett Ostrander as 
a party plaintiff, and held that, as a 
fact, the bank took the $1,000 note of 
Everett Ostrander and Scott merely as 
additional collateral security, and gave 
judgment in favor of the plaintiffs 
against Jarvis for one-half the said sum 
of $750, with interest, as contribution 
due from him as surety. 

JupGMENT (Sir Joun Boyp, Chan.; 
Britton and Mager, J.J.): The judg- 
ment of the court was delivered by 
Boyd, C., holding that there was enough 
on the evidence to justify the finding 
that the bank took the $1,000 note of 
Everett Ostrander and W. T. Scott as 
security merely, and proceeding as fol- 
lows: The principle of contribution 
among co-sureties does not rest on con- 
tract, but upon principles of equity, 
which may be modified by the extent to 
which each has engaged himself. As 
put by the Lord Chief Baron Eyre, in 
Dering vs. Lord Winchelsea, 1 Cox, 
318, at p. 321: “It is clear that one 
surety may compel contribution from 
another towards payment of the debt to 
which they are jointly bound. On what 
principle? Can it be necessary to re- 
sort to the circumstances of the joint 
bond? What if they are jointly and 
severally bound? What difference will 
it make if they are severally bound, and 
by different instruments, but for the 
same principal and for the same engage- 
ment? In all these cases the sureties 
have a common interest and a common 
burden; they are joined by the com- 
mon end and purpose of their several 
obligations, as much as if they were 
joined in one instrument, with the dif- 
ference only that the penalties will as- 
certain the proportion in which they 
are to contribute, whereas if they are 
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joined in one bond, it must have depend- 
ed on other circumstances.” 

In the report given in 2 B. & P., at 
273, this last sentence is thus expressed: 
“They are bound as effectually qua 
contribution as if bound in one instru- 
ment, with this difference only, that the 
sum in each instrument ascertains the 
proportions, whereas if they are all 
joined in the same engagement, they 
must all contribute equally.” 

The text in Bosanquet and Puller’s 
report makes plain what should be the 
proportion to contribute in this case: 
There was, first of all, Jarvis liable as 
surety to the extent of $3,000; Ostran- 
der, husband and wife, liable for 
$3,000; and the last surety, Everett Os- 
trander, liable for $1,000; the total 
sum of all the common suretyship as one 
debt was $7,000, and the sets of sureties 
should be liable in sevenths, according 
to the proportion of the amounts in 
which they engaged themselves—i. e., 
for husband and wife, three-sevenths; 
for Jarvis, three-sevenths; and for Ev- 
erett, one-seventh. The judgment 
should be to this extent modified, and 
make Jarvis liable for three-sevenths 
of the sum paid by Mr. Ostrander. The 
appeal with this change should be dis- 
missed with costs. 


GUARANTEE BY WIFE FOR HUS- 
BAND’S LIABILITY — PLEDG- 
ING PROPERTY AS COLLATER- 
AL SEPARATE ESTATE — 
CONVEYANCE BY WIFE IN 
SATISFACTION OF LIABILITY. 

Sruart vs. BANK or Montreat (Su- 
preme Court of Canada; not yet 

reported). 


HIS was an appeal to the Suvreme 
Court from the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal for Ontario dismissing 
an appeal from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Mabee dismissing the wife’s ac- 
tion against the bank under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

A customer of defendants, wishing to 
obtain further advances for a company 
in which he had largely invested, of- 
fered his wife’s, the plaintiff’s, name 


as guarantor. She, at her husband’s 
suggestion and request, signed a guar- 
antee for a large amount, and, in con- 
sideration of so doing, was given certain 
shares in the company, of which their 
son was manager, which shares, how- 
ever, were apparently of no real value. 
Subsequently she increased the amount 
of her guarantee, and also assigned cer- 
tain mortgages to the defendants, and 
mortgaged all her real estate to them. 
In 1904, with full knowledge of what 
was then the situation, she surrendered 
to the defendants all her real and per- 
sonal property in settlement of her 
guarantee, and the defendants dis- 
charged her husband from all liability. 
On the strength of this settlement, the 
defendants changed their position in 
many respects. The plaintiff was a 
woman of intelligence, but of no expe- 
rience in business matters, and at the 
time she signed the guarantee in 1896 
she had a very imperfect knowledge of 
her husband’s affairs. She took no in- 
dependent advice, and stated at the 
trial of this action that she would have 
refused to do so, and alleged that she 
was in no way under the control of her 
husband, and had been in no way misled 
by him, but had exercised her own free 
will throughout. There was no element 
of fraud or bad faith in the transac- 
tions in question, but, on the contrary, 
the most absolute fair dealing by all 
concerned. 

JupGMent (Sir Cuarves Firzpat- 
rick, C.J.; Davies, Durr and ANGLIN, 
J.J.; Ippineton, J., dissenting): The 
only question argued before us on this 
appeal was whether conveyances or se- 
curities given by a married woman of 
or upon her separate property to or for 
the benefit of her husband can be up- 
held as against her in the absence of in- 
dependent advice before executing the 
documents, the beneficial assignee hav- 
ing knowledge at the time of her marital 
relations. Or, put it in another way, 
whether under English authorities the 
wife stands towards her husband within 
those confidential relationships which, 
in cases where conveyances or securities 
are made or given by one to the other 
for the benefit of the other, the law, on 
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grounds of public policy, requires shall 
have the protection of independent ad- 
vice in order to be upheld. In the case 
of Cox vs. Adams (35 Can. S. C. R., 
393), this court had to consider the 
question very fully. A majority of the 
court, of which I was one, was, after 
full consideration of the authorities, of 
the opinion that the wife was within 
those confidential relationships and 
gave judgment accordingly. Mr. Jus- 
tice Sedgewick, while expressly concur- 
ring in the opinions delivered bv Mr. 
Justice Girouard and myself, held also 
that the securities in question in that 
case were avoided as against the wife 
by fraud, and, because of this, an at- 
tempt has been made in the courts be- 
low to distinguish Cox vs. Adams, from 
the case now before us, where no fraud 
is charged. But that additional ground 
adopted by Mr. Justice Sedgewick for 
the conclusion he reached cannot, in my 
judgment, weaken the authority of that 
case or make it less binding upon us 
than it, otherwise, would be. ‘The 
learned justice fully agreed with the 
ground on which Mr. Justice Girouard 
and I, myself, rested our judgments, 
that the wife was within those confiden- 
tial relationships. 

In the determination of this appeal, 
we are, I think, concluded by Cox vs. 
Adams. In that case, at page 415, Da- 
vies, J., says: 

“T rest my decision upon the princi- 
ple that both the wife and daughter, at 
the time they signed the notes sued on, 
stood towards E. S. Cox in the position 
of parties having confidential relation- 
ship with him; that the law, on grounds 
of public policy, presumes that the 
transaction was the effect of influence 
induced by these relations, and that the 
burden lay upon Walmsley, the in- 
dorsee of the notes and the beneficial 
plaintiff in the action, who took them 
with notice, and full knowledge of the 
relationship of showing that the makers 
had independent advice.” 


The principle thus enunciated formed 
the basis of the judgment of Girouard, 
J.; and, notwithstanding the acute crit- 
ical examination to which the observa- 


tion of Sedgewick, J., has been subject- 
ed, I cannot bring myself to doubt that, 
upon the same ground, that’ learned 
judge also proceeded. It is true that 
the judgment of Sedgewick, J., and, 
perhaps, also that of Girouard, J., rest- 
ed upon another ground as well; “‘it is,” 
said Lord Macnaghton, in New South 
Wales vs. Palmer (1907, A. C.), at 
page 184, “impossible to treat a prop- 
osition which the court declares to be 
a distinct and sufficient ground for its 
decision as a mere dictum because there 
is another ground upon which, standing 
alone, the case might have been deter- 
mined.” Some question is raised wheth- 
er we are entitled to disregard a rule 
of substantive law constituting the ratio 
decidendi of a previous decision of this 
court. This court is, of course, not a 
court of final resort in the sense in 
which the House of Lords is; because 
our decisions are reviewable by the Privy 
Council; but only in very exceptional 
circumstances would the Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber or the Lord Justices, 
sitting in appeal (from which court 
there was an appeal as of right to the 
House of Lords), have felt themselves 
at liberty to depart from one of their 
own previous decisions. That is also the 
principle upon which the Court of Ap- 
peal now acts; Pledge vs. Carr (1895, 
2 Ch. —); and the Court of Appeal in 
any province where the basis of the law 
is the common law of England, would 
act upon the same view. Quite apart 
from this, there are, I think, considera- 
tions of public convenience too obvious 
to require statements which make it our 
duty to apply this principle to the de- 
cisions of this court. What exception- 
al circumstances would justify a depar- 
ture from the general rule, we need not 
consider; because there is, in the cir- 
cumstances in which Cox vs. Adams 
comes to be applied in this case, nothing 
in the least degree exceptional. Mr. 
Shepley, with his usual candor, admit- 
ted frankly, what indeed is indisputable, 
that under the rule laid down in the 
passage quoted above from the judg- 
ment of Davies, J., the appellant must 
succeed. 

The appellant seeks to be relieved 
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from liability upon a guarantee given 
by her to the Bank of Montreal. The 
evidence establishes the following mate- 
rial facts: The bank did not, in any 
sense, seek to have the plaintiff brought 
into its transactions with her husband. 
Its manager, however, knew that it was 
his wife whom John Stuart procured 
to become his guarantor and that Mrs. 
Stuart assumed liability in reality for 
the benefit of and as surety for her hus- 
band and without any personal gain or 
advantage to herself. She knew that 
the purpose of the guarantee was to 
render her, to the extent of her separate 
estate, personally liable for a large sum 
of money which the bank proposed to 
advance to the sulphite company, in 
which her husband was interested, and 
she intended that the bank should act 
upon her guarantee and advance the 
money. She was in nowise under the 
control of or influenced by her husband 
in the transaction, but exercised her 
own free will. She says that if her 
husband had suggested her taking in- 
dependent advice, she would have re- 
fused to consult any other person; and 
she repudiates the idea of any misrepre- 
sentation or deceit. She was not misled 
in any way and fully understood the 
nature of the transaction. On the other 
hand, notwithstanding Mr. Shepley’s 
contention to the contrary, the only pos- 
sible conclusion upon the evidence is 
that she had not, in fact, independent 
advice. The circumstances do not sup- 
port the plea of laches urged by the re- 


spondent. The question, therefore, is 
squarely presented for decision, whether 
this latter fact alone, in the absence of 
fraud or undue influence and of any 
misunderstanding on her part, enables 
the appellant now to successfully repu- 
diate her liability to the bank. 

This question, which the judicial com- 
mittee, in Turnbull vs. Duval (1902, A. 
C., 429, at p. 434), treated as not set- 
tled and expressly left open, was, it is 
contended by the appellant, definitely 
decided in her favor by this court in 
Cox vs. Adams (35 Can. S. C. R., 393), 
in 1904. If it was, and if this court 
is bound to follow its own previous deci- 
sion, this appeal must succeed. The re- 
spondent contests both propositions. 

I entertain no doubt whatever that 
the judges who composed the majority 
of this court in Cox vs. Adams intended 
to formulate, and did, in fact, formu- 
late, as the basis of their judgments, 
the propositions that the relation of hus- 
band and wife is one of those confiden- 
tial relations in which, on grounds of 
public safety, the law presumes that an 
obligation contracted by the person as- 
sumed to repose confidence for the per- 
son in whom confidence is assumed to 
be reposed, has been procured by the 
undue influence of the latter, and that 
he, or any person claiming the benefit of 
the transaction with notice of the re- 
lationship, can rebut that presumption 
only by proving that the obligor had, 
in fact, independent advice. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


-Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


FORGED INDORSEMENT — LIABIL- 
ITY OF BANK FOR PAYING. 


Pirrspurcu, Pa., May 29, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sm: A depositor in this bank who 
could not write was induced by his 
daughter to draw a check payable to her 
credit. It appears that the daughter could 
not write her name, and the witness, who 
was a stranger to the bank, as well as the 
payee, witnessed the mark. Some months 
afterwards when the account was balanced, 
the maker claimed that the check was 
stolen and the indorsement a forgery. The 


check was presented at the counter, duly 
endorsed by the payee and witnessed prop- 
erly. The teller did not know the party 
who presented the check, and required him 
to be identified. These people live at a 
considerable distance from the bank, and 
the bank was not notified that the check 
was lost or stolen, if this was so, and had 
the party presenting it identified. The sig- 
nature was O. K. The party making the 
mark and the mark was identified, no com- 
plaint arising on this. The main question 
we desire to ask is, if the bank is liable 
upon false indorsements, when it has no 
knowledge of the check being lost, or any 
knowledge whatever of such transaction. In 
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our opinion, since the daughter induced her 
old father to draw the check, there has 
been no forgery other than to beat her 
father out of the $45. The check was dated 
May 10, 1908, and not presented at the 
bank’s counter until the 16th of the same 
month, which was ample time in which to 
have given the bank notice of any certifi- 
cates forgery and the like. 
CasHIER. 

Answer: We understand that the 
check was made payable to the order 
of the drawer’s daughter, and that the 
latter never indorsed the same, . either 
by placing her mark thereon or .other- 
wise. On this state of facts it is plain 
that the bank cannot charge the check 
against the account of the drawer. The 
tule of law in such cases was thus ex- 
plained by the Court of Appeals of 
New York. “The relation existing be- 
tween a bank and its depositor is, in a 
strict sense, that of debtor and creditor; 
but in discharging its obligation as a 
debtor, the bank must do so subject to 
the rules obtaining between principal 
and agent. In disbursing the custom- 


er’s funds, it can pay them only in the 


usual course of business, and in con- 
formity to his directions. In debiting 
his account it is not entitled to charge 
any payments except those made at the 
time when, to the person whom, and for 
the amount authorized by him. It re- 
ceives the depositor’s funds upon the 
implied condition of disbursing them 
according to his order, and upon an ac- 
counting is liable for all such sums de- 
posited, as it has paid away without re- 
ceiving valid direction therefor. 

“The bank is from necessity responsi- 
ble for any omission to discover the 
original terms and conditions of a 
check, once properly drawn upon it, 
because, at the time of payment, it is 
the only party interested in protecting 
its integrity, who has the opportunity 
of inspection, and it therefore owes the 
duty to its depositors of guarding the 
fund intrusted to it, from spoliation.” 
(Crawford vs. West Side Bank, 100 N. 
Y., 50.) And in Citizens National 
Bank vs. Importers and Traders Na- 
tional Bank (119 N. Y., 195), where 
the latter bank had paid a draft upon 
the forged signature of the payee, the 
court said: ““‘We must regard the paper 


as never having been paid by the de- 
fendant to the order of the plaintiff 
[the drawer], for the rule is well and 
long established that a forged indorse- 
ment does not pass a title to commercial 
paper, negotiable only by indorsement, 
and the payment by the drawee, al- 
though in good faith, of a draft so af- 
fected, is no payment at all as to the 
true owner. It was the defendant’s 
business to see to it that its depositor’s 
moneys were expended according to its 
directions, and every expenditure was 
at the defendant’s risk of the direction 
being valid and of the indorsement con- 
veying title to the holder being genu- 
ine.”” Where a check has been lost it is 
customary for the drawer, when he 
learns of the fact, to give notice to the 
bank, and stop payment; but he is not 
under any legal obligation to do this, 
for he has a right to assume that the 
bank will not pay the check unless it 
bears the genuine indorsement of the 
payee. Moreover, in the present case, 
the drawer’s contention seems to be that 
payment was made before he knew that 
the check had been lost. 


INDORSEMENT OF NOTE OR 
STOCK CERTIFICATE DEPOS- 
ITED AS COLLATERAL. 

Ricumonp, Va., May 20, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sm: I am a regular reader of your mag- 
azine, and enjoy your publication very 
much. We have had some controversy re- 
cently in regard to a matter which if you 
will kindly advise me on I shall be under 
ebligations to you. I contend that when 
a note is put up as collateral that endorse- 
ment of the note is not necessary for the 
reason that the man’s signature on the col- 
lateral note gives instructions as to disposi- 
tion ef collateral in case note is not paid, 
and this means an endorsement. I contend 
the same in regard to stock put up as col- 
lateral. There is no use for endorsement 
as the party making the note says if this 
note is not paid this collateral is turned: over 
to the bank, and these instructions amount 
to a conditional endorsement. If this is 
not the case, a party would have no secur- 
ity if collateral was turned over to a party 
not financially and morally responsible. 

Assistant CasHIER. 


Answer: Where certificates of stock 
are deposited as collateral security, they 
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should be in such form as to be good 
delivery, that is to say, in such form 
that a purchaser thereof could acquire 
a good legal title to the same upon de- 
livery. If, for example, they have been 
issued to John Jones, they should be ac- 
companied by a wroper form of assign- 
ment, either on the back, or a separate 
paper; for without such assignment the 
person purchasing the same from the 
bank could not have a transfer made 
upon the books of the corporation, or 
new certificates issued therefor. It is 
true that without such an assignment, 
the purchaser would acquire a good 
equitable title to the stock, and would 
have the right to demand that the pledg- 
or give an assignment, but until such as- 
signment should be given, the corpora- 
tion issuing the stock would not be 
bound to make the transfer. In the 
same way, if the collateral should con- 
sist of commercial paper, it should be 
indorsed in such a way that the legal 
title could be acquired by the purchaser 
in case it should be sold by the pledgee. 
Thus, if it should consist of notes made 
by A, payable to the order of B, those 
notes should be indorsed by B, so that 
the holder might demand payment there- 
of or further negotiate them. But ex- 
cept so far as may be required for pass- 
ing the legal title to the collateral, it is 
not necessary that it should bear the sig- 
nature of the person making the note to 
the bank. If, for instance, A should 
deposit as collateral a note made by B, 
payable to the order of C, and indorsed 
bv C in blank, it would not be necessary 
that such note be further indorsed by A. 


TRYING TO KILL THE GOOSE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


VERY rich man lived in a little New 

England town. He was poor when he 

came there a young man. But by in- 
heritance and in other ways he became very 
wealthy and his possessions rolled up into 
many millions. He bought real estate in 
his own State, and also in the States ad- 
joining; and he had a beautiful country 
place and castle; with thousands of acres 
in still another New England State. In the 
little town where he lived he built at his 
own expense many miles of fine highways, 






and gave to the town a high school, a li- 
brary, and a town hall. He was an eminent- 
ly desirable citizen—openhanded and public- 
spirited. His fame went out, and many 
good people were attracted to the town 
where he lived, and settled down there. He 
improved all of his own real estate, and 
thus added to the value of property ad- 
joinirg and near belonging to his neighbors. 

The town assessors took all this into con- 
sideration, and assessed him a_ reasonable 
sum, which he was perfectly willing to pay 
—although the assessors knew that his 
property was worth very many timés more 
than they assessed it at. Things went on 
for years harmoniously. 

Now, in the legislature of the State where 
he lived, the politicians were browsing 
around to find some way to make them- 
selves more popular with the people who 
cast votes, and because there were more 
poor people who voted than rich people, 
they mummed together to see how they 
could make themselves solid with the great- 
est number of voters, so that their names 
would go out as defenders of the toilers, 
and thus they would be sent back each year 
to the little warm political nests, which 
were very dear to them, and without which 
thev would not be able to keep body and 
soul together. And last year they con- 
sorted, and got up a very strict and very 
drastic inheritance tax law, and they put 
the power of enforcing this in all parts of 
the State in the hands of the tax commis- 
sioner. And the tax commissioner looked 
out on the State, and he saw where the very 
rich man in the little town was not assessed 
as much as the law allowed. And so he in- 
sisted that the town assessors increase his 
assessment up to the full limit. And it so 
happened that the tax thus _ proposed 
amounted to more than the whole amount 
of all the taxes on every one else in the 
town. 

The neighbors—and the assessors—insist- 
ed that this was too much, and that if the 
rich man paid it, it would amount to one- 
fifth of his whole income. 

But the tax commissioner insisted—and 
the rich man heard about it, and so after 
some discussion of the matter he quietly 
moved out of the town, and took up his resi- 
dence in one of his country houses, in the 
adjoining State. And now the State where 
he once lived cannot collect his former tax, 
amounting to $65,000 a year, and has lost 
besides the benefit of his influence and pub- 
lic gifts. 

This teaches that the Goose who lays the 
golden eggs is not.so much of a goose after 
all; and that political nests are not good 
places in which to hatch out wisdom.— 
J. S. Bache § Co., Weekly Financial Re- 
view. 





THE INTEREST RATE AND NEW YORK CITY 
BONDS. 


As Discussed at the Annual Meeting of the New York State Savings Bank 
Association, held at the Chamber of Commerce, New York, 
May 27, 1909. 


"THE State of New York has reason 
to be proud of her savings banks 
and the men who manage them. No 
more representative body of men gath- 
ers than that which assembles annually 
in the Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, to discuss the affairs of the 138 
savings banks which hold deposits to 
the enormous sum of a billion and a 
quarter dollars, belonging to two and 
three-quarter millions of peoole. 

The present excellence of the savings 
bank law of New York is due in no 
small measure to the good work of this 
association, and the fact that many of 
the freak measures that periodically 
appear in the legislative halls at Al- 
bany are “summarily executed” is due 
also to the vigilance of this body of 
men. 

The most important topics discussed 
at the meeting held on May 27 last 
were the interest rate and New York 
city bonds. For some time past the ad- 
visability of reducing the interest from 
four to three and one-half per cent. has 
been discussed and in some quarters 
strongly advocated, but at this writing 
it is doubtful if any change will be 
made in the July dividend. During 
1908 all the savings banks of Greater 
New York, save one, paid four per cent. 
“straight” and the one bank paid three 
and one-half and four per cent. It 
has been prematurely announced in 
the public press that no change would 
be made at this time, but the straws 
would seem to indicate that the wind 


was blowing in that direction and a re- 
duction may be expected before long. 


Tue IntTerREstT Rate. 


At this meeting opinion was divided. 
William P. Sturgis, of the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, 
strongly advocated a general agreement 
among the banks to put the rate at 
three and one-half per cent., while 
Charles A. Miller, of the Utica Savings 
Bank, president of the association, did 
not believe unanimous action could be 
obtained among the banks, although in 
his opinion “it is far safer and sound- 
er to work on a three and one-half per 
cent. basis than on the prevailing rate 
of four per cent., and it is not possible 
for all banks to continue to pay the 
present rate while money conditions are 
as unfavorable as to-day.” 

Clark Williams, State Superintendent 
of Banks, made an appeal for a gen- 
eral lowering of rates not only by sav- 
ings banks, but by other banks. He 
deprecated the paying of four per cent. 
on savings accounts by banks other than 
savings institutions, and said: 

Deposits are still a liability and should 
not be recklessly solicited or procured by 
the offering of high interest rates at the 
sacrifice of safety. The practice of this 
offense to the principles of sound banking 
is indulged in by banks of discount, State 
and national, as well as by trust compa- 
uies, largely through the instrumentality of 
their so-called interest departments. 

T am not impressed with the argument 


that because certain banks are paying at 
the rate of four per cent, all should, or, 
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conversely, because certain banks are pay- 
ing at the rate of three and one-half per 
cent., but I do believe that, so far as the 
savings banks are concerned, the affairs of 
each are administered by trustees who are 
competent to discharge the duties imposed 
upon them by that trust, It is for the 
trustees to determine themselves the proper 
rate of interest to be paid to depositors. It 
is most unfortunate that interest depart- 
ments have been permitted to develop not 
only in State banks but in national banks 
and trust companies. This is an improper 
incursion on the field of savings banks. If 
at this time conditions are such that they 
cannot be abolished, they should be prop- 
erly controlled. There is no economic rea- 
son why national banks and trust compa- 
nies should pay four per cent. because sav- 
ings banks do. 

I consider it my most pressing duty to ef- 
fect a general reduction in the rate of in- 
terest in our institutions throughout the 
State, not only in the interest of the corpo- 
rations themselves but also in the interest 
ef those who have intrusted their funds to 
them. 

In connection with the proposal to reduce 
interest rates in savings banks, it is well 
to remember the diminution in safety bal- 
ances. I believe this matter is one that it 
is proper for you gentlemen to pass upon. 
The savings bank is a semi-philanthropic 
institution, and no one but the depositors 
should make any profit out of it. 


Touching upon the same subject in 
his opening address, Mr. Miller stated 
that while the deposits in these banks 


had grown from $617,089,448 to 
$1,396,443,327 in ten years, the in- 
crease had, in a large measure, been 
caused by an increase in the average 
amount of deposits, and not altogether 
by an increase in the moneys deposited 
by the thrifty poor. He said he hoped 
the day would come when the associa- 
tion would undertake the task of keep- 
ing out improper accounts. The failure 
to do this would ultimately result, he 
feared, in the task being taken up in 
an unfriendly way by the Legislature. 
It was desirable to consider, he said, 
whether large deposits represented in- 
vestment rather than savings accounts 
and a source of weakness rather than 
strength in any period of stress. Mr. 
Miller deprecated competition for in- 
vestment deposits by means of too high 
interest rates or undue advertisement. 


New York City Bonps. 


The matter of New York city bonds 
has been a frequent topic in financial 
circles during the past few years and is 


not a new subject, but it is of special 
importance at this time in view of the 
proposed increase in the debt limit, at- 
tended by a like increase in bond is- 
sues. It will pay the municipality to 
give good heed to the opinions of the 
representatives of this vast aggregation 
of wealth, for when they are in the 
market they make for activity, and, 
when out of it, for stagnation. The 
address of Edgar J. Levy, president of 
the Title Insurance Company of New 
York, was so eminently practical and 
of such excellence that it is given here- 
with in full. Mr. Levy said: 


The savings banks of New York State 
own nearly $150,000,000 of New York city 
bonds. This represents just about one- 
fourth of the city’s net funded debt. It also 
represents nearly one-tenth of the total as- 
sets of the savings banks. No other 
creditor-class holds anything like so large 
an amount of the city’s obligations, and, 
with the exception of real estate mortgages, 
no other one class of security is held by 
the savings banks to anything like the same 
extent. The relation of debtor and creditor 
between New York city and the savings 
banks is therefore one of unusual intimacy 
and importance, and neither party to this 
relation can afford to remain indifferent to 
the attitude and the policies of the other. 

If the credit of New York city should be- 
come seriously impaired and the market 
value of its bonds should continue to de- 
cline, such a misfortune would materially 
affect the financial condition of the savings 
banks, And, on the other hand, should the 
savings banks, from motives of prudence, 
decide in the future not to become pur- 
chasers of city bonds, or to purchase them 
in much smaller quantity than in the past, 
the deprivation or restriction of the city’s: 
best market for its bonds would influence 
its fiscal operations in no small degree. 

It is only within recent years that any 
serious discussion has been heard concern- 
ing the intrinsic merits of New York city’s 
bonded obligations. Previously, their merits 
had always been taken for granted. With a 
limited output and a constant demand, these 
bonds far outranked in popularity and in 
price the most gilt-edged railroad bonds, 
and their fluctuations were mainly a reflec- 
tion of the ease or scarcity of money, More 
recently, however, a greatly increased supply 
has been coincident with a reduced demand, 
due partly to the legislation enlarging the 
scope of savings bank investments and part- 
ly to a change in the method of raising 
state revenue, which rendered these bonds 
no longer available to trust companies as a 
tax-exempt security. 

Owing to these and to other causes, to 
which brief reference will be made, New 
York city bonds have depreciated enor- 
mously. 

In order to measure the full extent of this: 
depreciation, it is not necessary to go back 
more than twenty years. In 1889, New York 
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city sold about nine millions of dollars of 
two and one-half per cent. 20-40-year con- 
solidated stock at prices ranging from par 
to 101%. This represented the high water 
mark of New York city’s credit. In 1907, 
the low water, mark was reached, when four 
and one-half per cent. 50-year bonds sold at 
a shade over 102, or on a 4.39 per cent. in- 
terest basis. By co-ordinating and compar- 
ing these two sales, it will be found that the 
price which the city was made to pay for 
the use of money had increased in the in- 
terim about seventy-seven per cent. An ex- 
amination of the prices realized by the city 
for its bonds in the last twenty years shows 
that the depreciation has been gradual, but 
substantially constant. 

It is true that depreciation in the value 
of municipal bonds has been a world-wide 
phenomenon; but in the case of New York 
city, this movement has acquired a peculiar 
significance because of the fact that where- 
as in former years the bonds of the metrop- 
oiis commanded a higher premium than 
those of any other city in America, this dis- 
tinction has now been wholly lost. In fact, 
it is not only the bonds of other large cities, 
like Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis and Buffalo, which are sold on 
measurably better terms than those of New 
York, but the same is also true of man 
small towns and villages. . 

Conditions affecting the price of city 
bonds—conditions of all kinds—market or 
natural conditions, legislative or artificial 
conditions, and political or sentimental con- 
ditions—are so different now from what they 
were twenty years ago, that the comparison 
with the sales of 1889 possesses little more 
than historical interest. The _ practical 
banker of to-day is more concerned about 
the future of New York city’s credit than 
its past, 

And as to that future, there are in plain 
sight to-day influences which to the 
thoughtful are disquieting. It is not that 
any holder of New York city bonds has 
cause to-day to fear the loss of either prin- 
cipal or interest, if he holds his bonds to 
maturity. Such a possibility is entirely too 
remote for serious consideration. But ad in- 
terim marketability is a factor which influ- 
ences most investors, and even where invest- 
ment is of such a permanent character as 
it is with savings banks, the element of 
marketability and marketable price cannot 
be ignored, 

The student of municipal finance, under- 
taking an inquiry into the causes of the de- 
cline in New York city’s credit, as measured 
by the selling price of its bonds, would first 
be struck by the abnormal increase in the 
city’s debt in recent years. On January 1, 
1898, the date of consolidation, the net fund- 
ed debt of the city was $232,248,785.89. On 
May 1, 1909, the net funded debt was $603,- 
187,850.87. During the ten years preceding 
ecensolidation, the average annual issues of 
consolidated stock were $12,289,480, which 
with an average population of 1,758,010, 
amounted to $6.99 per capita. The average 
annual issues of corporate stock since con- 
solidation have been $45,150,907, or $11.94 per 
capita. 

These figures are 
necessarily alarming. 


impressive, but not 
Every intelligent ob- 
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server knew that consolidation would in- 
evitably bring about some such result, and 
if the extent of the increase of the city’s 
indebtedness has somewhat outrun expecta- 
tions, there is still no question about the: 
city’s ability to care for its existing indebt- 
edness. The really disquieting feature in 
the present situation is the proof which is 
to be found on every side that the city’s 
recent financial excesses have superinduced 
a flippant attitude of irresponsibility on the 
part of the public and a large part of the 
public press towards the question of the 
city’s obligations. The constitutional amend- 
ment enlarging the city’s debt limit, which 
is to be voted on by the people next fall, 
was opposed by the Chamber of Commerce 
with practical unanimity, and for reasons 
which appealed to the common sense of 
every conservative man. It subsequently 
passed the Assembly by a vote of 126 to 13, 
largely, if not mainly, because of a skilful 
appeal to prejudice made on the ground that 
its passage would strike a blow at the so- 
called ‘‘traction interests.’’ It seems likely 
to be adopted next fall by a popular vote in 
somewhat similar ratio, and the New York 
city majority for it will probably be ob- 
tained by creating a vague impression in 
the minds of many voters that its adoption 
means “sending the traction thieves to 
jail,”” or restoring transfer privileges on the 
surface railroads, or providing free rides on 
some new municipal subway, 

Few realize the extent to which the con- 
stitutional barrier to excessive municipal 
debt has been weakened in recent years. 
Soon after consolidation, the constitution 
was amended so that the debts of the coun- 
ties comprised within the territorial limits 
of the city of New York should not be 
counted in estimating the city’s debt. Under 
this provision, over twenty-one million dol- 
lars of county debt—which is, of course, a 
debt of every citizen of New York city—is. 
now excluded. 

In 1903, the law regulating the city’s sink- 
ing funds was amended so as to bring about 
a reduction in the provision made for the 
redemption of the city debt, which now 
amounts to about $15,000,000 annually, In 
itself, this amendment to the law was justi- 
fied; but taken in connection with the break- 
ing down of the constitutional barrier, it 
has helpe@ to accentuate the growing weak- 
ness of the city’s financial position. 

By the constitutional amendment which 
took effect on January 1, 1906, all indebted- 
ness incurred by the city for water purposes 
subsequent to January 1, 1904, was similarly 
excluded. Under this provision, about $40,- 
000,000 of water bonds are now excluded in 
computing the city’s debt limit, and the 
enormous bond issues which the city will 
have to make for the new Catskill water 
supply will be—for constitutional purposes— 
as though they did not exist. 

But for every practical purpose, this new 
forthcoming water debt will produce its full 
effect upon the finances of the city. These 
bonds will have to find purchasers and the 
principal and interest of them will have to 
be raised by taxation. And now it is pro- 
posed to exclude from constitutional com- 
putation additional classes of city bonds, 
presumably to the end that the city may 
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build subways of such an impracticable and 
unprofitable character that private capital 
cannot be induced to touch them. 

The flippancy with which the constitu- 
tional debt limit is treated by a part of the 
press leads me to wonder why it was ever 
incorporated in the constitution. If it is not 
to be allowed to operate when the shoe 
pinches, of what use is it? At other times, 
it is unnecessary; and it would seem that 
at the very time when its provisions can 
take effect and become of practical value, 
then it must be stretched—and restretched 
again, as often as new opportunities arise. 

Municipal socialism involves public 
expenditures on a scale so vast as to make 
the budgets of the past seem insignificant 
in comparison. These gigantic expenditures 
mean either a crushing burden of taxation, 
felt immediately by incorporation in current 
tax levies, or postponed in part by public 
borrowings. The latter is the method sure 
to be preferred by municipal socializers; 
because higher tax bills spell higher rents; 
and, slow as the average rentpayer is to 
appreciate that he does pay taxes in the 
shape of rent, sooner or later the truth is 
apt to dawn upon him, that there is no 
profit in a man’s trying to lift himself up 
by his own boot-straps. But in the case of 
public borrowings, the evil day of reckoning 
is postponed. The voters of New York city 
think very little of the loss of a million 
dollars a year in operating the municipal 
ferries, because the loss does not appear in 
the budgets, but is concealed in the bond 
transactions of the dock department. And 
in like manner those gentlemen who insist 
that our future subway construction should 
be undertaken solely with a view of its so- 
cial consequences,—such as a _ pre-planned 
distribution of our congested population,— 
and not at all from the standpoint of profit- 
able or self-supporting operation — these 
gentlemen count upon concealing the eco- 
nomic effect of their social experiments by 
a profligate use of the city’s credit. 

But in one sense, these gentlemen are 
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counting without their host. The sale of 
city bonds implies buyers for them; and the 
question of price is also involved. The at- 
tractiveness of utilizing the city’s credit 
when the interest rate on its obligations 
was two and one-half per cent. is dimin- 
ished when that rate becomes four per cent.; 
and as that rate continues to rise, the pop- 
ularity of its use—or rather, abuse—will de- 
cline correspondingly. How will you gen- 
tlemen controlling the savings banks of this 
state regard a doubling, or a trebling, of 
the city’s debt? Is it not true that the ex- 
cesses of municipal socialism are likely to 
be regulated and controlled to no small ex- 
tent by the increasing unwillingness of in- 
vestors to buy municipal bonds? 


Addresses were made by John H. 
Johnson, president of the Peninsular 
Savings Bank of Detroit, on “Savings 
Deposits,’and E. P. Maynard, comp- 
troller of the Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
on “The Relation Between Dividends, 
Surplus and Deposits.” The new offi- 
cers of the association are: 


President, Thomas M. Mulry, Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank; vice- 
presidents, Walter Trimble, Bank for 
Savings; Charles B. Hanaman, Troy 
Savings Bank; William Felsinger, New 
York Savings Bank; secretary, Jona- 
than B. Currey, Metropolitan Savings 
Bank; treasurer, Samuel D. Styles, 
North River Savings Bank. William 
G. Conklin, Franklin Savings Bank; W. 
P. Sturgis, Dime Savings Bank of Wil- 
liamsburgh, and E. P. Maynard of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, were elected 
members of the executive committee. 


THE BY-LAWS OF A SAVINGS BANK AND WHAT 
THEY CONTAIN. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BANK, 
By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


HE by-laws of a savings bank are 
of more importance than at first 
sight they would seem to be. In fact, 
no single feature of savings bank man- 
agement should receive more careful 
thought than the rules and regulations 
under which the affairs of the bank are 
conducted. 
The law generally allows a wide lati- 
tude, and banks are permitted to make 
their own regulations, limited only by 


the law of the commonwealth. As long 
as a bank works in harmony with the 
law, it may make all reasonable rules, 
but they must be reasonable. 

There is a marked similarity in the 
by-laws of these institutions, caused no 
doubt by banks using each other’s by- 
laws as models in framing their own; 
but usually some slight difference will 
be found, due to individual tastes and 
opinions. 
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Tue By-Laws Berore THE Bar. 


As long as no question arises in bank- 
ing procedure, the rules and regula- 
tions may seem of little moment, but 
once litigation begins, as it has frequent- 
ly in the past, these rules will be strictly 
and literally construed. 

We have seen that the act of making 
a deposit in a savings bank and accept- 
ing a pass-book constitutes a contract— 
a valid and enforceable contract between 
the bank and depositor.* This con- 
tractual relation is represented by the 
pass-book and this instrument in all 
the conditions of the 
agreement. Many banks issue the com- 
plete by-laws in pamphlet form, thus 
acquainting the depositor with the full 
details of the management; but that 
part which immediately affects the de- 
positor is sufficient to satisfy the law. 
But whatever this contract may be, the 
courts will hold strictly to the letter of 
the agreement, as in all matters of con- 
tract. If the bank promises to use its 
“best efforts” to prevent fraud and loss, 
the court will ask “Did it use its best 
efforts?” If only ordinary care is 
promised, only ordinary diligence will 
be expected. Due care should therefore 
be taken that the by-laws are plain, ex- 
plicit and just to both parties interested. 

In the preparation of this part of the 
series, upwards of one hundred sets of 
by-laws have been carefully read, in or- 
der to get a composite set of rules that 
will be representative of the American 
savings bank. Where differences exist 
they have been noted by repeating the 
subject in its altered form. 


eases contains 


Tue Conpvuct oF THE BANK. 


We shall first consider the manage- 
ment of the bank. This resolves itself 
into three departments, administrative, 
executive and clerical. The general ad- 
ministration is entrusted to a board of 
trustees. This body is created at the 
time of organization by the granting of 
charter by the department of state that 
has charge of banks and banking, usual- 
ly the Banking Department or the De- 


*See full discussion in BANKERS MAG- 
AZINE fer April, 1909. 
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partment of State. Thereafter the 
board of trustees is generally self-per- 
petuating. 

The executive work of the bank de- 
volves upon committees and officers. The 
committees have general oversight of 
the business, but the conduct of the 
bank really rests upon the officials. 
While the duty of investing the funds 
and making loans is a function of the 
finance or funding committee, and the 
periodical examinations are made _ by 
auditing or examining committees, the 
executive work falls to the attending 
officers. 

From the early days of savings banks 
in this country, it has been the custom 
to appoint “attending committees” 
whose duty it has been to attend the 
bank in person, and supervise the ac- 
tual work of the institution; not only to 
supervise it, but do it. This was true 
of the Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York during its early history, and many 
others. With the growth of savings 
banks and the practice of making the 
president a salaried officer, this custom 


has become obsolete in many places, and 
where it is still provided for, perfunc- 


tory at best. Many banks still embody 
this in their by-laws, the intent being 
to acquaint the full membership, by ro- 
tation in office, with the practical work- 
ings of the bank. It is an excellent idea, 
but in many places quite impossible to 
operate successfully. 

The executive officials consist of a 
president, treasurer and secretary, and 
in larger banks a comptroller. Some 
banks combine the secretary and treas- 
urer; others have both; while some add 
a cashier, whose duties are similar to 
the comptroller’s. The clerical force of 
the large city banks may be said to 
begin with the comptroller, or cashier 
who acts as the administrative head of 
the accounting system, followed by the 
chief bookkeeper or auditor, tellers, 
ledger clerks, assistants, filing clerks, 
etc., down to the janitor and night 
watchman. 

The matter which follows is intended 
to give a composite set of by-laws. Some 
of the paragraphs in small type are ina 
sense a duplication, but with different 
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wording and at times an enlargement or 
a contraction of the main section. The 
aim has been to give a variety of ideas 
on each subject, so that a bank seeking 
to change its rules may have a wider 
field from which to choose than if the 
rules of a single bank were to be taken 
as a guide. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE BANK. 
Trustees. 


1. NUMBER. This bank shall be under 
the management of twenty trustees (New 
York). (The number varies according to lo- 
cality, running from seven up to fifty, but 
usually under twenty.) 


2. RESPONSIBILITY. (a) The trustees 
undertaking their duties without the expec- 
tation of emolument, and pledging them- 
selves to an upright and conscientious dis- 
charge of them, are not to be held respons- 
ible for any losses which may happen from 
whatsoever cause, except their willful, cor- 
rupt misconduct; in which case those trus- 
tees only who were present, and guilty of 
such misconduct, shall be answerable for the 
same (Mass.). (b) No officer or trustee shall 
be responsible for any loss whatever, except 
what may happen from his own willful and 
corrupt misconduct (Mass.). (This is in 
keeping with law—the next two are not.) 
As no trustee can receive any compensation 
for his services, none of them shall be re- 
sponsible for any loss whatever (New York). 
The directors having undertaken to trans- 
act the business of the corporation witnout 
pay or reward, neither they or any member 
of the corporation will be liable for any loss 
or losses which may occur (Conn.). 


3. DUTIES. Two members of the board of 
trustees other than the members of the 
board of investment shall visit the bank 
monthly and inspect the books relating to 
the deposits and withdrawals, and their 
findings shall be recorded in a book kept for 
that purpose (Mass.). Note: The by-laws of 
the Bank for Savings, the oldest New York 
wavings bank, require’ substantially the 
game. It was the intent at the beginning 
(1819) that the trustees should supervise the 
bank in person, rotating in this work, and 
this practice still obtains, although since 
the making of the president's office a sal- 
aried one, the work of the trustees in this 
regard has been more or less perfunctory, 
but it is still a part of the bank’s manage- 
ment. 


4. TRUSTEES’ REMUNERATION. No 
trustee shall receive directly or indirectly 
any pay or emolument for his services ex- 
cept for such services as shall be rendered 
continuously or periodically in a distinctive- 
ly defined function imposing duties and re- 
sponsibilties relating to the administration 
of the bank in addition to those which de- 
volve by law or otherwise upon the board of 
trustees as a whole (New York). 


5. TRUSTEES NOT TO BORROW. No 
trustee or employe shall borrow directly or 
indirectly, any of the funds of the bank nor 





become surety or guarantor for any loan 
from the bank, nor shall any loan be made 
which is secured by any mortgage on any 
real estate in which at the time of the loan 
any such person has any beneficial interest 
(New York). 

6. ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS. (a) If 
any trustee fails to attend the meetings of 
the board or perform any of the duties de- 
volving upon him as such trustee for six 
successive months without having been pre- 
viously excused, the office of such trustee 
shall immediately become vacant (New 
York). (This follows the New York law lit- 
erally.) (b) Any trustee omitting to attend 
the regular meetings of the board for six 
months in succession, may thereupon, at the 
election and discretion of said board, be 
considered as having vacated his place, and 
a successor may be elected to fill the same 
(Maine). The judges of the District Court 
of Allegheny county may, at any time, for 
due cause, remove any trustee, on proper 
notice to such trustee, and affording him an 
opportunity to he heard in his defense 
(Penna.), 

GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE TRUS- 
TEES. The trustees may, by vote of 
the majority of the whole number, at any 
time pay off any or all of the depositors, or 
divide the whole of the property among the 
depositors in proportion to their respective 
interest therein, upon giving three months’ 
notice thereof, and they shall also be at 
liberty to refuse any deposits at their 
pleasure, 


Meetings of the Board. 


REGULAR. There shall be stated meet- 
ings of the board of trustees on the second 
Thursday of every month, to be held at its 
banking rooms, or such other place in the 
City of New York as the president or a ma- 
jority of the trustees may direct, if for any 
reasons it becomes necessary to change 
temporarily the said place of meeting (New 
York). 


MEETINGS—HOW CALLED. (a) By de- 
positing notice to them in the post office at 
least six hours before the meeting (New 
York). (b) The secretary shall seasonably 
notify the members of all meetings of the 
corporation (N. H.). (c) A written or print- 
ed notice for each meeting shall be sent to 
each manager (Pa.). 


SPECIAL MEETINGS. (a) Special meet- 
ings may be called by three of the trustees 
by giving twenty-four hours’ written or 
printed notice of the same (New York). 
(b) Special meetings may be called by the 
president or secretary, or upon request of 
five trustees (New York). (c) Special meet- 
ings may be called by the president, of 
which twenty-four hours’ notice shall be 
given, or by either of the vice-presidents, 
or three of the trustees, of which forty- 
eight hours’ notice shall be given, Notice of 
special meetings shall be given in writing, 
and left at or mailed to the residence or 
place of business of each trustee, stating 
the object of thé meeting (New York). 


QUORUM. A quorum at any regular, 
special, or adjourned meeting shall consist 
of not less than seven trustees, of whom 
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the president shall be one; except when he 
is prevented from attending any meeting by 
sickness, or other unavoidable detention, 
when he may be represented in forming a 
quorum by the first vice-president, who, in 
ease of his absence from like cause, may be 
represented by the second vice-president, 
but less than a quorum shall have power to 
adjourn from time to time, or until the next 
regular meeting (New York). Five mem- 
bers shall be a quorum to transact ordinary 
business, but for the election of executive 
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officers, filling vacancies, either in the ex- 
ecutive officers or in the board or altering 
the by-laws, two-thirds of the board shall 
be present (North Carolina). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. At all stated 
meetings, the following shall be the order 
of business: 


1. Reading the minutes of the last stated, 
and any subsequent meeting of the board, 

2. Reading the minutes of the funding 
committee. 
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3. Treasurer’s report and general state- 
ment. 

4. Reports of committees. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. Communications from banking depart- 
ment. 

7. New business. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS. The 
secretary shall attend all such meetings, 
keep a record of the doings of the same, 
and perform such other duties as may by 
law be required of him, The minutes shall 
be read previous to adjournment and also 
at the next regular meeting for approval. 


VACANCIES—HOW FILLED. (a) Every 
vacancy among the officers or trustees of 
the institution, whether occasioned by 
death, resignation or otherwise, and every 
vacancy to occur by reason of a_ resigna- 
tion to take effect at a future date which 
has been accented by the board, shall be 
filled by ballot at any stated meeting of 
the beard; but no election to fill such va- 
eancy shall be held without three days’ 
written or printed notice given to the trus- 
tees, specifying the vacancy to be filled, 
excepting that if at a stated meeting when 
such notice has been given, an officer is 
elected to fill a vacancy, and another va- 
eancy is created to take effect then or 
thereafter as a result of such election, such 
resulting vacancy may be filled at the same 
meeting without further notice. A major- 
ity of all persons present and voting shall 
be necessary for a choice at all elections, 
and at least eleven affirmative votes shall 
be necessary for the election of any trus- 
tee or other officer of the board (New York). 
(b) After proposals of names for new trus- 
tees or for the filling of vacancies, the pres- 
ident shall appoint a committee of five to 
consider the propriety of electing the pro- 
posed members and report to the board at 
the next meeting (New York). Names of 
proposed trustees must be presented at a 
regular meeting (New York). No name shall 
be presented to the board of trustees to be 
acted upon for membership until such name 
shall have been referred to the executive 
committee and reported upon at the next 
regular meeting (New York). Each name 
proposed must be on a separate piece of 
paper and signed by a majority of the 
trustees (New York). The names of all per- 
sons intended to be proposed at any meet- 
ing as members of the corporation shall be 
posted in the president’s office for two 
weeks at least before such meeting (Mass.). 


OLDEST NEW YORK BANK PASSES 
ITS 125th ANNIVERSARY. 


A’ event of unusual interest occurred 
on July 9, when the Bank of New 
York, without any special observance, 
completed the 125th year of its existence, 
having been opened for business June 9, 
1784. 
It has the distinction of being the oldest 


bank in New York State and with one ex-. 


ception is the oldest in the country. The 
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Bank of North America, located at Phila- 
delphia, surpasses it in that respect by 
three years. 

Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary 
of the Treasury, drew up the bank’s con- 
stitution and was one of its first board of 
directors. General Andrew McDougall was 
the first president and William Seton the 
first cashier. 

The Bank of New York has made very 
few changes of location. Originally at No. 
67 St. George’s Square—afterwards Frank- 
lin Square—it was moved three years later 
to No. 11 Hanover Square. 

In 1797 a building was begun on the 
present location--corner of Wall and Will- 
iam Streets—which was opened for busi- 
ness April 23, 1798. Owing to the preva- 
lence of yellow fever in the lower part of 
the city, the bank moved, temporarily, on 
September 23, 1799, to a building in Green- 
wich Village, where it remained until the 
following November. 

In August, 1822, a recurrence of the epi- 
demic caused another removal to Green- 
wich Village, where the bank remained for 
a short time. 

In 1865, the Bank of New York took out 
a national bank charter, merely adding Na- 
tional Banking Association to its name, 
thus preserving its old title but indicating 
the fact that it was henceforth to be a na- 
tional institution. The present building 
was erected in 1857 and enlarged in 1879. 

Not only has the Bank of New York had 
a very long and honorable history, but it is 
to-day one of the strong and progressive 
banks of the country. Its capital is 
$2,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$3,408,356; and deposits, $29,883,908. 

The present officers and directors are as 
follows: 

Officers: President, Herbert L. Griggs; 
vice-president, John L. Riker; cashier, 
Charles Olney; assistant cashiers, George 
P. Hall, Joseph Andrews, and Clifford P. 
Hunt. 

Directors: Herbert L. Griggs, president; 
John Crosby Brown, of Brown Brothers 
and Co., bankers; Henry D. Cooper, of Jas. 
F. White and Co., dry goods; Daniel A. 
Davis; Anson W. Hard, of Hard and Rand, 
coffee merchants; Charles D. Leverich; 
William J. Matheson; D. O. Mills; John G. 
McCullough, ex-Governor of Vermont; 
Anton A. Raven, president Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Co.; William A. Read, of Wm. 
A. Read & Co., bankers; John L. Riker, 
vice-president; George L. Rives, lawyer; 
Henry C. Swords, president Fulton Trust 
Co. 

On June 8 occurred the death of Gustav 
Amsinck, who had been a director since 
1879. 



































































COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick. 


INTEREST RATES. 


"THE question of interest rates, as 

discussed at the recent meeting 
of the New York Savings Bank Associ- 
ation, is evidently one of as great in- 
terest to trust companies as to savings 
banks, and to other parts of the country 
as well as New York. It has been re- 
peatedly pointed out in these columns 
that there are parts of the country in 
which trust companies are holders of 
the largest portion of savings deposits. 
Moreover, while it may true that in 
theory the fact that savings banks pay 
four per cent. interest is not a sufficient 
reason why the other institutions which 
take savings deposits should pay that 
rate, as a matter of fact, competition 
compels them to do so; and it is a safe 
prediction that in any community where 
some strong institutions pay interest on 
deposits at the rate of four per cent., 
the majority of institutions will do like- 
wise. The only practicable way to limit 
the rate is by agreement, formal or 
tacit, on the part of at least all the 
stronger institutions. 

The fundamental question is whether 
the four per cent. rate is in harmony 
with sound banking principles. If it is, 
the depositors ought to have it; they are 
entitled to as large a return for their 
money as safety will permit. But, al- 
lowing for exceptions in some communi- 
ties in which local conditions are pecu- 
liarly favorable, undoubtedly the con- 
sensus of opinion of the great majority 
of sound bankers is that the present 
rates are higher than is justified by ab- 
solute safety. If this opinion is correct, 
then the rates ought to be lowered, not 
so much in the interest of the corpora- 
tions themselves, as in the interest of 
the depositors, who, after all, are more 
concerned as to the safety of their funds 
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than about the interest they receive on 
them. 

It is a fair question whether bank- 
ers do not overestimate the effect which 
a reduction of interest, in a reasonable 
amount, would have upon the public. 
While it is true that few people will 
deposit their money at three per cent. 
in places where the majority of the in- 
stitutions are paying four per cent. for 
savings deposits, the reason is that they 
consider four per cent. a safe rate be- 
cause they find practically all the banks 
paying that rate. In many communi- 
ties there are a few institutions which 
offer higher rates than four per cent.— 
some paying five per cent. and even six 
per cent. for long time deposits; yet 
these institutions receive comparatively 
little patronage because people instinc- 
tively feel that a concern paying higher 
than the usual rate cannot be as .safe 
as the others. 

As a matter of fact, the public ac- 
cepts the judgment of the banks as to 
what is a safe rate. They argue that if 
the banks generally pay four per cent. 
interest, they can afford to do so; that 
they wouldn’t do it if they couldn’t af- 
ford it. In other words, by the gen- 
eral practice of paying four per cent. 
interest the banks say to the commun- 
ity: “This is a safe rate; we can pay it 
with absolute safety, and with profit to 
our stockholders.” In this view, if four 
per cent. is not a safe rate, then the 
banks are lying to the people about it, 
and the question becomes one of morals 
as well as of economics. 

In New York City the rate on mort- 
gage loans runs as low as four and one- 
half per cent. Safe bond investments 
paying more than four per cent. are 
rarely, if ever, to be found. Even the 
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uninitiated public must be able to see 
that the margin for the payment of 
four per cent. interest on savings de- 
posits is exceedingly small. If the rate 
on deposits is maintained, the tempta- 
tion is inevitable to seek investments 
that will increase the margin. That 
means but one thing—the temptation to 
unsound banking. That temptation 
ought to be removed. 

In communities where safe mortgage 
loans may be made at from five per 
cent. to six per cent., and in sufficicut 
amounts, the problem is somewhat 
changed. Yet even in such cases some 
of the funds must be invested in bonds 
paying, if safe, about four per cent. or 
less. Unless, therefore, the proportion 
of local loans at high rates can be kept 
high, there is a question whether four 
per cent., even in these communities, is 
not too high a rate. 

The problem is one which deserves 
and should receive the conscientious 
consideration of bank and trust com- 
pany men throughout the country. 


THE TRUST COMPANY CHECK 
PROBLEM IN NEW YORK. 


INCE the withdrawal of the trust 
companies of New York City 
from the clearing house, in 1903, the 
problem of clearing their checks has 
been of increasing difficulty. Since that 
time the aggregate deposits of trust 
companies in Greater New York have 
increased from $741,000,000 to $1,168,- 
000,000, or about fifty-eight per cent. 
Meantime the chief cause of friction be- 
tween the banks and trust companies, so 
far as clearing privileges were con- 
cerned, has been removed, for the trust 
companies are now required by statute 
to carry as large a cash reserve as the 
State banks. 

Several solutions of the problem have 
been proposed. That of organizing a 
separate clearing house, which would 
be possible, seems by general consent to 
be deemed unadvisable. A committee 
of the bankers advocates the establish- 
ment of a special department of the 
clearing house for the handling of trust 


company checks, while trust company 
men have proposed the organization of 
a bank for trust companies, to be a 
member of the clearing house and to 
take care of trust company checks. 
Neither plan has yet received general 
approval. 

The plan for a special bank for trust 
companies has the support of a num- 
ber of prominent trust company officials, 
including so prominent and conserva- 
tive a man as Edward S. Marston, presi- 
dent of the Farmer’s Loan and Trust 
Company. Clark Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Banking, is also understood 
to favor the project. 

It is to be hoped that the matter will 
be pushed with energy and with a spirit 
of willingness to compromise on some 
plan which will be fair to all. The 
present method of collecting checks over 
the counter is crude in the extreme; it 
was abandoned by the banks more than 
half a century ago, at a time when the 
volume of business was far less than 
that of the trust companies to-day. The 
objections to the present plan are not 
confined to its clumsiness, but include 
the effect upon the general public in 
times of panic of seeing a line of mes- 
sengers waiting to collect checks. The 
matter is really one in which the public, 
aside from bankers and trust company 
men, have an interest, since the steady 
course of business may easily be dis- 
turbed under the present system. 


OHIO TRUST COMPANIES AND 
BANKS. 


For the first time in its history, the 

State of Ohio has an official com- 
pilation of statistics regarding its 
banks and trust companies. The first an- 
nual report of the State Superintendent 
of Banks and Banking, B. B. Seymour, 
has recently been issued, giving returns 
of November 27, 1908. The third call 
of the Department was made for April 
28, 1909, at which date the total re- 
sources shown are $462,259,868, of 
which the incorporated banks contribute 
$192,095,846, the unincorporated banks 
$33,409,088, and trust companies $236,- 
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764,935. The returns of national banks 
are, of course, not included. The de- 
posits are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The resources and the deposits of the 
trust companies thus exceed those of all 
the other banks, except national banks, 
in the State. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK. 


RECORD sstock dividend of two 
hundred per centum, made by the 
Central Trust Company of New York 
early in June, has attracted wide-spread 
interest. It is said to be the largest 
trust company dividend on_ record, 
though dividends of three of the na- 
tional banks of New York have ex- 
ceeded it. The First National Bank 
holds the record, with a stock dividend 
of 1900 per cent. in 1901, by which its 
capital was increased from $500,000 to 
$10,000,000. The Chase National de- 
clared a stock dividend of 400 per cent. 
in 1906, and the Chemical National one 
of 900 per cent. in 1907. 

The Central Trust Company was es- 
tablished in 1875 with a paid-up cap- 
ital of $1,000,000. Since that time it 
has paid dividends, not including the 
present one, of $13,155,000; while its 
surplus and profits, accumulated entire- 
ly from earnings, amounted on April 
28, 1909, to $15,579,700. It is one of 
the companies which has enjoyed a re- 
markable increase of deposits since the 
panic of 1907, the increase being from 
$42,137,580 on August 22, 1907, to 
$84,353,900 on April 28, 1909—over 
100 per cent. 


MEXICO AS TOURED BY HOBOES. 


HE tourist season in Mexico is gradu- 
ally waning, and the citizen of the 
United States living here, while re- 

gretting the departure of the sometimes 
trying but always opulent tourist, is happy 
in the thought that his exodus will also 
mark the flight of the American hobo. 





No spot on the globe is safe from the in- 
vasion of the tramp if it be accessible by 
rail, and Mexico City, although many 
leagues from the border of the United 
States. is no exception to the rule. He 
crosses the Rio Grande at El Paso, Eagle 
Pass and Laredo. A knowledge of Spanish, 
while helpful, is by no means a necessity, 
as his victim is invariably one of his own 
countrymen, 

*“*Scuse me, mister, I'm a ’Merican citi- 
zen. Kin yer stake me to a _ piece of 
change?” 

This is his usual salutation, and you turn 
and discover a scarecrow that puts to 
shame even the Mexican peon. 

Hand him a little change and follow him. 
He will lead you into the native quarter 
and disappear into a saloon bearing perhaps 
over the decor, “Bueno Tiempo de Jesus,” 
and this is likely to be in Holy Ghost street. 

Here he may obtain for less money than 
anywhere else on earth a varied assortment 
of drinks that will make a man go home 
and rob his own trunk and think he is get- 
ting away with it. For Mexico is un- 
doubtedly the paradise of the thirsty man. 
—-New York Ierald. 


LEADING BUSINESS MEN OF JAPAN 
WILL VISIT THIS COUNTRY 
IN SEPTEMBER. 


HIRTY leading business men and trade 
experts of Japan, their wives and 
families, will arrive in Seattle on the 

steamship Minnesota from Yokahama on 
September 2. 

As guests of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast, they will 
visit the principal Coast cities, and elabo- 
rate preparations are being made for their 
entertainment. ‘The delegation will also 
tour the Eastern States, visiting every im- 
portant manufacturing center east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Hospitality is promised 
by the Boston and New York Chambers of 
Commerce and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system. 

The President and Secretary of State 
Knox are taking a personal interest in the 
visit of these Japanese business men, as 
likely to promote a better understanding 
between the nations. Secretary of Com- 
merce and [Tabor Nagel will assign five ex- 
perts in different commercial lines to ac- 
company the party on its tour. 

The Japan Society of New York will also 
entertain the visitors. 
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BANK CREDITS.— SOME PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
LOANS. 


By P. M. Robinson, Vice-President Union National Bank, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


banker’s duty is first to his depos- 

itors, then to his stockholders, 
then to his borrowers, his community 
and so on. No use should be made of 
money deposited which has not in mind 
the return of it, and that within such 
time as the depositors may want it. It 
is important to be loyal to stockholders; 
it is more important to be loyal to de- 
positors. 

The trustee character of the banker 
should never be lost to sight, no matter 
how large a profit may tempt. As the 
sentinel of a king, or a watchman at the 
dykes, let him be faithful. 

And so the first thing to be considered 
by a banker or a director in making a 
loan is whether it is safe. If it is not, 
there is nothing further to consider. 

But this use of the word safe does 
not mean absolutely certain—it means 
only reasonably certain. Government 
bonds are not absolutely safe, but they 
are reasonably certain. Mining stocks, 
dishonest men, excessive loans, or what 
is known as moral risks are not reason- 
ably certain. Formerly a loan secured 
by three names of property owners was 
considered the standard, and it really 
is one of the best, but it may be no safer 
than single name paper. Circumstances 
have so much to do with each case that 
no fixed rule may be made. When de- 
ciding what is reasonably safe, the con- 
scientious banker or director who has 
had experience, who makes careful in- 
vestigation and who does not permit any 
consideration of gain, or loss, any hope 
of favor or fear of displeasure to influ- 
ence, may confidently trust his judg- 
ment. Rarely will he err. The one 
thing to keep uppermost in his mind is 


how he will get his money back under 
any reasonable contingency 

It is manifestly impracticable to at- 
tempt to name a list of safe loans, but 
the losses of bankers in the past may 
be considered. 


Paper Must Be 1n Proper Form. 

The paper offered should be in prop- 
er form. Sometimes losses occur be- 
-ause of omissions, or errors in drawing 
the note. If there is collateral attached, 
it should be in due form and properly 
assigned. Losses from these causes, 
however, are rare. 

More danger lies in forgery. In 
many cases it is not practicable to know 
whether all the signatures to a note are 
genuine, but if there is any doubt and 
it is important, the fact should be ascer- 
tained. Sometimes forgery is the last 
resort of persons formerly of high char- 
acter and standing, who have been 
brought to financial extremity and de- 
spair. A man whose word was unques- 
tioned in his community for a lifetime 
left a note in a bank at his death and 
investigation then revealed that the 
names of endorsers were forged. The 
character of the man was such that no 
suspicion was ever entertained by the 
bank. A recent bank failure in Penn- 
sylvania disclosed large sums of bogus 
paper represented to purchasers as re- 
discounts by the bank of notes of sub- 
stantial farmers. Bonds, stock, bills of 
lading, warehouse receipts and other 
collateral are sometimes forged. 


CHARACTER OF THE BorROWERS. 
Then there is the character of the 
borrowers. There are some persons 
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who may be classed as undesirable to 
whom any advance sooner or later re- 
sults in loss. These are the dishonest, 
the incompetent, the reckless, the ex- 
travagant, the debt-laden, the smooth 
and attractive stranger. “One cannot 
touch pitch without being defiled.” 
When any applicant for a loan is known 
to be in this class, he should be let alone, 
no matter how alluring his proposition 
—and generally their propositions are 
alluring. In this connection, there is 
suggested what are called political 
banks, which juggle for public deposits 
and incur political obligations to meet 
which the funds of the bank are jeop- 
ardized. The numerous failures of this 
kind of institution lately have revealed 
immense losses and disgraceful methods. 
The devious ways of politics are not 
compatible with the straight and nar- 
row way of the banking business. 

What might be called friendship 
loans frequently lead to disaster. A de- 
sire to favor, or a fear to displease oc- 
casionally causes a banker or a director 
to approve a loan which his judgment 
rejects. It is well to recollect the words 
of Appleton, “No expectation of for- 
bearance or indulgence should be en- 
couraged; favor and benevolence are 
not the attributes of good banking; 
strict justice and a rigid performance 
of contracts are its proper functions.” 
Of the same character are loans made 
when the judgment gives way to anxiety 
to get more business. A banker con- 
ducted his business on the good fellow 
principle, gave liberal credits and be- 
stowed favors freely. Of course he was 
popular and had the largest business in 
the town, but his losses took all his prof- 
its and at last most of his capital. 

Neglect causes losses in banking as in 
all other fields of endeavor. There is 
a saying, “A stitch in time saves nine.” 
It might be amended to read, “Often a 
note placed in the hands of the bank’s 
attorney would save many renewals and 
a loss.”” Prompt action at the first ap- 
pearance of distress saves many loans 
which would otherwise be lost. When a 
failure occurs, the community is gener- 
ally amazed at the magnitude of the 
liabilities. Debts grow fast. A cus- 
tomer may be good when he secures a 
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loan and bankrupt when he renews it. 
The banker ought to have a kind of 
wireless telegraph apparatus in his of- 
fice to catch all the financial news of 
his community, bounding energy to act 
promptly and a firm mind to stand true 
to his convictions. 


Lack or INFORMATION. 


The chief cause of losses is lack of 
information. Credit is one of the most 
changeable, delicate and intangible of 
commercial problems, and fullest infor- 
mation should be obtained and carefully 
analyzed before reaching conclusions. 
Numerous methods exist to ascertain the 
business character and financial stand- 
ing of those who desire credit, but none 
wholly satisfactory. The American 
Bankers’ Association for some years has 
been considering plans for acquiring ac- 
curate and complete information. All 
facts possible should be ascertained 
from public records, statements of con- 
dition, business history, opinions of 
others, inspection of property, conver- 
sation of applicant, general conditions 
of his line of business and so on. Is he 
honest, is he capable, what is he worth, 
what will he do with the money, will he 
be able to pay? Is the banker confident- 
ly assured in his own mind just how he 
will get his money back, no matter what 
contingency may arise? 

The big losses, the losses which break 
banks, blacken honored names, bank- 
rupt communities and cause self-destruc- 
tion are caused by excessive loans and 
generally to a few persons. One thou- 
sand dollars might be loaned with en- 
tire safety where it would be folly to 
loan five thousand. Loans should be 
well distributed and never allowed to 
become bunched in large amounts to 
few persons. A customer continues to 
obtain advances till a reasonable limit 
is reached, then in an emergency the 
banker lays aside prudence to extend a 
little more credit, the danger limit is 
passed and the banker sees a loss unless 
his customer can be restored. Further 
advances are made, the business grows 
worse, the banker becomes reckless, 
fraud, deception, even forgery, perjury 
and theft are resorted to, and when 
some small accident reveals all, there is 
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failure and dishonor of shocking magni- 
tude. Generally, some officer, director, 
or customer of commanding influence 
causes these results in endeavoring to 
build up some personal venture. It is 
the record of nearly all bank failures 
that the cause was excessive loans and 
to a few persons. 

A Michigan bank with $225,000 de- 
posits failed, and it was found that of 
this sum the president had borrowed 
$180,000! Another bank, with $85,000 
capital, closed its doors because two or 
three of its officers tied up $300,000 of 
its funds in their personal enterprises. 
The City of Glasgow Bank made ex- 
cessive advances to three or four firms 
closely allied. In a short time the bank 
found itself in the power of these firms 
and was obliged to make further ad- 
vances, or suffer great loss. Both cus- 
tomers and the bank became reckless, 
enlarged their operations to immense 
magnitude, and extended their business 
over the world. When the failure came, 
their liabilities were sixty millions, all 
‘the country was horrified, numbers of 
respectable families were reduced to 
poverty and suicide and madness fol- 
lowed. 


AVAILABILITY OF LOANs. 


But in the banking business, it is not 
sufficient that the loans be reasonably 
safe—they must also be available. All 
the securities of a bank might be good, 
and yet the bank be compelled to close 
because of lack of ready funds. Good 
bonds are safe but least salable when 
money is most needed. When money is 
abundant, bonds are high, when it is 
scarce they are low. Municipal and 
railway bonds, real estate mortgages, 
loans used as capital, would be reason- 
ably safe; but they would not be suffi- 
ciently liquid to constitute all the invest- 
ments of the bank. Loans to farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers and others, 
who make up the regular customers of 
a bank, should not comprise all the loan- 
able funds because, in the country par- 
ticularly, such loans are not immediately 
collectable in times of need without 
great distress to the community. If a 
regular customer is asked to pay a loan 
before it suits his convenience he feels 





aggrieved, and concludes something 
must be wrong with the bank. 

The funds of a bank may be of vary- 
ing degrees of availability. Some must 
be cash in the vault, some cash with re- 
serve agents, some loans payable on de- 
mand, some loans maturing at various 
intervals, and some may run for an in- 
definite time. 

The banker decides what proportion 
of his funds may be invested in the 
different securities after considering the 
general condition of business, the condi- 
tion of his own community and the con- 
dition of his bank. He may decline to 
make a loan to a customer when it is 
perfectly good and at the same time buy 
commercial paper, or loan to a broker. 
The reason is that conditions may not 
warrant an increase of long time loans, 
but permit of those which may be avail- 
able at any time. At certain seasons 
and under certain conditions deposits 
continue to rise, and at other seasons and 
under other conditions they continue to 
fall. At all times, and under all condi- 
tions, the bank must pay the checks of 
depositors. 

Because of these reasons, a banker 
must carry large cash or deposit re- 
serves, or purchase in addition to the 
commercial paper received over his coun- 
ter, commercial paper of various ma- 
turities through his correspondents, or 
a note broker, or loan to stock brokers 
on listed collateral at short time, or de- 
mand. 

It is true that a banker may provide 
available funds by the sale of securities, 
or rediscounting with his correspond- 
ents. These are methods, however, 
which should not be used under ordinary 
conditions, but reserved for the last 
resort in times of extreme need. 


Prorits To Be Looxep AFTER. 


While loans should be safe and avail- 
able, they should also be profitable. 
Profit is the principal object of banks 
and bankers and a large surplus and 
large dividends are the final proofs of 
good management and the great joy of 
the profession. It doesn’t matter if the 
sowing, the tending and the reaping 
bring sweat to the brow and exhaustion 
to the body, so the harvest is abundant; 
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and likewise it doesn’t matter if cease- 
less care weighs heavily, intricate ques- 
tions sorely fatigue the mind, and con- 
clusions rob the nights of rest, so there 
is a big surplus at the end of the year. 
Profit is as the victory to the general, 
the prize to the artist, or the gold to the 
prospector. 

But let the profit come without taint. 
Recently there has appeared in some 
cities a practice of charging a bonus in 
addition to the legal rate. This may be 
well enough for private bankers, who re- 
organize and promote, but it will in the 
end bring loss to commercial banks 
which depend on deposits for success. 
Extortion killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg. 

Good rates are, of course, desirable. 
When money may be loaned at six per 
cent., it would be improvident to place 
it at a less rate. But don’t be greedy— 
be patient. Simple interest seems a 
slow way to make money, but if the im- 
patient banker or director will look at a 
compound interest table, he will discover 
that a bank which makes only ten thou- 
sand dollars a year more than its ex- 
penses and dividends, will in forty years 
accumulate a surplus of one million six 
hundred and forty thousand dollars. 
Few persons who talk about big profits 
do any better than that. 

All the funds should be kept working 
all the time. More than the necessary 
cash reserve should not be permitted to 
lie idle. When a reasonable limit is 
reached, on what is known as permanent 
loans, and loans to regular customers 
and to others in the community, more 
readily available funds may be invested 
in commercial paper purchased through 
correspondents, or note brokers, or 
loaned to stock brokers on listed collat- 
eral at demand. It is the opinion of 
good bankers, who have had much ex- 
perience, that, subject to wise precau- 
tions, these loans are generally safer 
than customers paper. The advantage 
of investing what might be termed sec- 
ondary reserves in this way rather than 
keeping large balances on deposit is 
that they are just as available and much 
more profitable. 

More than the usual rate is obtained 
without any suspicion of usury by loan- 
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ing to customers who keep part of the 
money on balance, or to persons who 
are induced to become customers by mak- 
ing the lorn. Indeed, granting a line 
of credit is one of the well established 
methods of acquiring new business. In- 
stances have been known where a loan 
made to a customer remained in the 
bank, now in the name of one customer, 
now in the name of another, until long 
after the note was paid. Loans to cus- 
tomers are generally the most profit- 
able. 


Maxine Loans at Home. 


It is to the advantage of a bank to 
keep all the funds it can in its own 
community. Next to loans to its own 
customers loans made to other persons 
in the same conmunity are of most 
profit, because the funds, in one way or 
another, come back again. “Money sent 
to distant centers benefits those centers, 
but not the bank which sent it, unless it 
soon comes back with a large increase. 

A large part of the success of a bank- 
er lies in his skill in making loans which 
bring back not only themselves but 
more money. Like the old time mer- 
chant princes who sent out those cargoes 
to many ports which brought back still 
more valuable cargoes, the astute bank- 
er sends out his money not only for the 
good rate it earns, but that it may bring 
back more money and so on to the great 
wealth of his business. He studies the 
possibilities of his community, its men 
and its resources. Within the bounds 
of safety, he encourages the establish- 
ment of those industries which develop 
resources and bring wealth. Men of 
the right sort are encouraged to under- 
take business ventures which they can 
manage profitably. The more money 
the customers of a bank have the more 
the bank will have. In this field lies 
the reward for the banker of genius as 
compared with the commonplace banker 
who never thinks of anything but in- 
terest. 


CarpINAL PrINcIpLes or A Goop LOAN. 


And so we see the cardinal principles 
of a good loan are safety, availability 
and profit. The ability to know and ob- 
tain such loans for his bank is the abil- 
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ity which every banker should cultivate. 
It brings rewards. As an example of suc- 
cessful management, there is in New 
York a bank which pays annual divi- 
dends of one hundred per cent., has ac- 
cumulated a surplus twenty times the 
amount of its capital, and one hundred 
dollars’ worth of its stock sells for four 
thousand dollars. Few banks have done 
well, but any directory will show 
many in all parts of the country where 
sound management has built up very 
profitable business. And there is re- 
ward for the banker as an individual. 
A banker came up from the ranks and 
became conspicuously capable. The 
other day the President invited him to 
become Secretary of the Treasury, but 
he preferred to remain with his bank 
and his directors in appreciation in- 
creased his salary from $35,000 to $50,- 
000. A young bank clerk went out of 
a Pennsylvania town some years since, 
acquired more and more skill in his pro- 
fession and recently was made a partner 
in one of the largest private banking 
houses in this country. All may not have 
such rewards, but any one who looks at 
his securities and feels sure they are 
safe, available and profitable may have 
a satisfaction which will give content by 
day and rest at night—and money or 
place can do no more than that. 


so 


NATIONAL IRRIGATION CON- 
GRESS. 


railroad presidents, scient- 

ists, experts on reclamation of arid 

and swamp lands, deep waterways, 
forestry, good roads and home-building will 
have places on the program in preparation 
for the National Irrigation Congress, at its 
seventeenth session in Spokane, August 9 
to 14. R. Insinger, manager of the North- 
western & Pacific Hypotheekbank, who is 
chairman of the board of control, says 
there will be from 4,500 to 5,000 accredited 
delegates from various parts of the United 
States and representatives from Canada, 
Europe, the South American republics, 
China and Japan. It is expected also that 
President Taft and several members of his 
cabinet will be in attendance. 

Among the speakers already assigned are 
James J. Hill, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Great Northern Railway 
Company; Howard Elliott, president of the 
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Northern Pacific Railway Company; N. W. 
Harris, banker, Chicago; F. H. Newell, di- 
rector of the Reclamation Service; N. W. 
Halsey, banker, New York; John Barrett, 
director of the International Bureau of the 
South American Republics; Dr. George B. 
Angell of Michigan; Gifford Pinchot, chief 
of the Forest Service; Alva Adams, former 
Governor of Colorado; United States Sen- 
ator Cummins of Iowa, Governor Gilchrist 
of Florida, Governor Willson of Kentucky, 
Governor Paterson of Tennessee, and 
United States Senator Jones of Washing- 
ton. There will also be Governors and 
Congressional Representatives from various 
parts of the East, South and West. 

The primary objects of the Congress are 
to save the forests, store the floods, reclaim 
the deserts and make homes on the land. 
It is purposed to demonstrate to the West 
the possibilities of this development and to 


show to the East and South the importance 
and value of this work to the entire coun- 
trv. 


HEAVY LOSSES IN WALL STREET. 


NVESTIGATING Wall Street, Governor 
Hughes’ committee found plenty of dif- 
ference of opinon about remedies, and 

even about facts, but some of the testimony 
to which they listened has a decided gen- 
eral interest for the country. A _ Stock 
Exchange member of forty years’ standing 
stated that every one who enters Wall 
Street, except as a broker, loses. In a part- 
nership contract to preclude a junior’s 
speculating, this man made a bona fide 
offer of $5,000 for the name and address of 
every verified winning customer of any Wall 
Street house—provided only that the cus- 
tomer had so traded for two years as to 
make his account an “active” one. Another, 
for twelve years a member of a prominent 
brokerage house, stated that in all this 
time, after very broad operations, not a 
single customer ever took out a dollar of 
net winnings. An ex-broker stated that a 
ten-year search, covering scores of trading 
friends and acquaintances, as well as the 
records of five brokerage houses and one 
bucket shop, failed to find a single net 
winner. Most brokers estimate that between 
ninety and ninety-eight per cent, of custom- 
ers lose. As practically every marginal 
trader loses, every bucket-shop and Wall 
Street house has a complete new list of cus- 
tomers in from three to five years.—Collier’s 
Weekly. 


STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
FOR 1909. 

July 8-9. North Dakota; Minot. 

July 15-16. New York; Lake George. 

Sept. 7- 8. Pennsylvania; Bedford Springs. 

Week of Sept. 13. American Bankers’ As- 
sociation; Chicago. 
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THE RESERVE PROBLEM IN ENGLAND. 


HE recommendations of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of 
the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce in England, which were outlined 
in the New York Bankers MAGAzINE 
for May, have been under general dis- 
cussion in financial publications. The 
“London Bankers’ Magazine” for May 
commends some of the propositions and 
condemns others. It declares that “nev- 
er for a moment, throughout the long 
period of gold reserve controversy, has 
the stability of any of our banks or 
of our banking system been called into 
question.” Regret is expressed that 
the Bank of England was not repre- 
sented on the committee, because “the 
Bank of England is so clearly the pivot 
of the whole machinery of the money 
market that it seems almost impossible 
that anything but chaos can result if 
the schemes propounded are not such 
as will be heartily endorsed and initi- 
ated by the Bank of England, in con- 
junction with the joint-stock banks.” 
Cordial endorsement is given to a rec- 
ommendation of Mr. E. H. Holden, of 
the London City and Midland Bank, 
that when bank reports are made they 
should state separately the amount of 
gold and silver held by the reporting 
bank and the amount of Bank of Eng- 
land notes. 

The annual review of the proportion 
of cash to deposits made by the “Bank- 
ers’ Magazine” throws some interest- 
ing light on the development of recent 
years. It is stated that the amount of 
gold coin held on June 30, 1907, by 
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the banks of the United Kingdom was 
£33,296,802. Taking the returns as 
made by the various banks, which in- 
cluded under one item cash in hand, bal- 
ance at the Bank of England, and 
money at call, it appears that there 
has been a slight increase both in 
amount and in proportion to deposits 
during the past three years. The fig- 
ures available for the close of the year 
are as follows: 


Casu Resources or Britisu Banks. 


Prepor- 

tion of 

Cash, 
Year. Deposits. Cash, ete. % 
ee £954,925,638 £261,637,514 27.4 
a 957,968,268 263,650,601 27.5 
eee 989,007,223 274,140,135 27.7 


A still more marked improvement is 
indicated by comparisons of cash in 
hand and at Bank of England for the 
twenty odd large banks which make a 
practice of separating this item from 
other cash items. In this respect dur- 
ing the eleven years beginning with 
1898, the cash held has increased sev- 
enty-five per cent., while liabilities have 
increased fifty-eight per cent. The 
cash reserve has risen in proportion to 
deposits and note circulation from four- 
teen per cent. in 1899 to sixteen per 
cent. in 1908. It is noted that be- 
tween 1902 and 1909 no fewer than 
twenty-four banks which had not pub- 
lished accounts amalgamated with banks 
which did so. 
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THE CREDIT FONCIER OF 
FRANCE. 


HE appearance of the annual re- 
port of the operations of the 
Crédit Foncier, or the land mortgage 
bank of France, indicates the enor- 
mous volume to which the operations 
of such an institution attains in Eu- 
rope, and perhaps points the way for 
an ultimate development of the same 
sort in America. The method pursued 
by the bank is to make loans on real 
estate and take a mortgage therefor, but 
to sell these mortgages in the form of 
uniform long time bonds of the bank 
for even amounts, instead of selling an 
entire mortgage to an individual invest- 
or. The business of 1908 was not as 
large as that of 1907, but new loans 
amounted to 236,745,155 francs ($45,- 
700,000), while repayments reached 
82,307,670 frances, leaving the net in- 
crease in business at 154,437,485 francs 
($29,800,000). The net increase in 
1907 was 196,715,247 frances ($38,000,- 
000). The obligations of the Crédit 
Foncier at the close of 1908 were 
2,006,303,004 franes ($387,200,000) 
on account of mortgage obligations and 
1,712,122,483 franes on account of mu- 
nicipal obligations. The last issue of 
bonds, in January, 1909, was 350,000,- 
000 franes in the form of bonds for 
only 250 francs. The small amount re- 
quired to purchase a single bond, in 
view of the fact that payment was re- 
quired only in installments, drew out 
1,350,181 bidders for more than ten 
times the number of bonds which were 
offered. The Crédit Foncier has a re- 
serve which now amounts to 256,757,- 
432 frances ($49,550,000), and holds 
considerable amounts of short time pa- 
per. 

A special meeting of the sharehold- 
ers was held after the regular meeting 
on April 3, which passed upon plans of 
development presented by the govern- 
ing board. These plans contemplate 
the extension of operations to Tunis, 
the continuance of the charter of the 
corporation until December 31, 2007, 
and an increase of capital from 200,- 
000,000 to 250,000,000 francs as soon 
as the outstanding bonds reach twenty 


times the nominal capital. The exist- 
ing provision in regard to the life of 
the corporation, which was voted on 
June 21, 1882, fixed its expiration at 
December 31, 1980. 


CONSOLS AND RENTES. 


N interesting exposition of the rea- 
son for the wider distribution 
among the French people of French na- 
tional securities than of consols among 
the British people, has been made re- 
cently by the “London Times.” The 
“Times” has been stimulating a move- 
ment, not a new one, for bringing into 
use in regard to consols the common 
form of transfer and registration by 
certificates as in the case of commercial 
companies. It is pointed out that in 
France rentes are, if the owner desires, 
registered and the dividend paid on 
presentation and stamping of the cer- 
tificate at the Ministry of Finance in 
Paris, or at any of the General Treas- 
uries in the departments. To this is 
attributed, in part at least, the fact 
that the small investor in France has 
a liking for rentes which in England is 
not manifest in regard to consols. The 
following figures for 1907 afford strik- 
ing evidence of this: 


Accounts Aver. Amt. 


Open. of Fach Acct. 
rere. 1,631,857 £191 
a 144,398 3,684 


Again, whereas for the respective 
years 1898 and 1907 the yield on con- 
sols at then market prices was £2 10s. 
and £2 19s. 6d., the yield on rentes 
was £2 19s. 6d. and £3 3s. 6d. The 
fluctuations in price, too, have in the 
ten years been much more marked in 
the case of consols than in that of 
rentes, the extreme variation being re- 
spectively 32%g and 10. The greater 
stability of the French funds is, no 
doubt, contributed to by other factors; 
but if, as there seems good reason to 
suppose, the fact that the holdings of 
them are so widely spread has a power- 
ful steadying effect, any steps which 
the British Government might take to 
raise consols in the estimation of the 
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small man should surely be welcomed 
by bankers, who in recent years have 
had to write off such large sums for de- 
preciation. 


THE HONG KONG AND SHANG- 
HAI BANK. 


HE report of the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation 
for 1908 shows an increase of over $74,- 
000,000 in deposits and current ac- 
counts, carrying the total on December 
31, 1908, to $298,578,701 (silver). 
Commenting upon this growth and the 
condition of the bank as affected by 
the unfavorable situation of silver in 
the Orient, the “London Bankers’ Mag- 
azine” for May says: 

“To some extent the growth may be 
the result of the depreciation in silver, 
as merchants and others who have free 
balances are indisposed to draw them 
home at the present ruinous exchange. 
Silver is always a difficult article to pre- 
judge, but it is clear that this policy 
has not been successful up to the pres- 
ent, for those who have waited for a 
change for the better have found the 
position grow worse. Still, apart from 
this consideration, there are indications 
of larger transactions being carried 
through. Thus bills payable, at $15,- 
500,000, are much in excess of the two 
previous years, and are only exceeded 
by the vears when business was affect- 
ed by the Russo-Japanese War. The 
holding of cash is important, the man- 
agement always making the amount 
held bear a high ratio of the liabilities 
to the public. Bills discounted, loans 
and advances have risen some 19,000,- 
000 in the twelve months to a total 
above 120,000,000, and the increase is 
the largest shown in any instance set 
forth in the table. Bills receivable are 
also exceptionally high at 162,750,000, 
being some 54,000,000 above those at 
the end of 1907. 

“The low price of silver has had the 
effect of fostering the export trade of 
China, which sadly needed a stimulus, 
but at the same time the import trade 
has suffered severely from the rapid 
depreciation in the dollar and tael, with 
the result that there has been consider- 


able trouble amongst the houses who do 
this class of business. To a great ex- 
tent this difficulty has been surmounted, 
but in all probability it has affected the 
profits of the past half year, although 
they are by no means unsatisfactory. At 
$3,638,000 they show an increase of 
$493,000, which enables the directors 
to declare a dividend of £2 per share 
upon the increased capital, and also 
to add a bonus of 5s. per share. Re- 
membering that the capital was recent- 
ly increased by fifty per cent., the 
shareholders are doing very well to 
have so good a distribution, and it looks 
as if the old rate of dividend will soon 
be paid upon the enlarged capital. In 
addition, $500,000 is added to the Sil- 
ver Reserve Fund, which now amounts 
to $14,500,000, or only $500,000 less 
than the paid-up capital. There is also 
a sterling reserve fund of $15,000,000 
invested in sterling securities which are 
worth more than this value.” 


THE BANK CONTROVERSY IN 
HUNGARY. 


HE contest for an _ independent 
Bank of Hungary reached such 

an acute stage that it resulted on April 
26 in the resignation of the Hungarian 
Cabinet. Much anxiety and confusion 
resulted, although the bourse of Buda- 
Pesth received the news with an up- 
ward movement in securities. The out- 
going Cabinet was headed by the emi- 
nent economist and financier Weckerle 
and had been a ministry of conciliation. 
Under its ministrations Hungary had 
entered upon the path of constitutional! 
law and the adjournment of irritating 
questions. The progress was not satis- 
factory to the Independence Party, 
which has been growing in strength in 
Hungary. This party desires that the 
privilege of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, which expires on December 31, 
1910, shall not be renewed, but that an 
independent Hungarian bank shall be 
created, linked, however, by special 
conventions, with the Austrian Bank at 
Vienna. Two members of the Hun- 
garian Cabinet, Francis Kossuth and 
Count Apponyi, went to Vienna on 
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April 25 to present these views strongly 
to the Emperor. Francis Joseph, ac- 
cording to the Vienna correspondent of 
“T’Economiste Européen” of May 7, 
assured them of his sympathy and con- 
fidence, but refused to sanction the pro- 
ject of a separate bank. He admitted 
that Hungary had the same right as 
Austria to an independent state bank, 
but believed that for the moment it 
would be dangerous to make any move- 
ment against the solidity of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, the tested support of 
the credit of the empire. He urged, 
therefore, that the plan of the creation 
of an independent bank be renounced 
for some time to come. The result was 
the resignation of the Cabinet. 


THE BANK OF NORWAY. 


HE annual report of the Bank of 
Norway for the operations of 
1908 deals with the recent increase of 
capital as well as in volume of business. 
During the year the capital was car- 
ried upward from 15,500,000 crowns 
(#4,150,000) to 19,000,000 crowns, un- 
der the authority granted by the re- 
newal of the charter in 1900 for an 
ultimate increase to 25,000,000 crowns. 
Of the new capital there still remains 
to be paid in 2,750,000 crowns, but the 
premium charged upon the new shares 
has added to the surplus, which now 
stands at 9,910,446 crowns ($2,600,- 
000). The profits of 1908 were 2,217,- 
776 crowns, of which the state received 
165,000 crowns and the shareholders a 
dividend of nine per cent. on the nom- 
inal capital. The evolution of the prin- 
cipal items of the accounts of the bank 
during the past thirty-three years is in- 
die: ated by the following table: 


ACCOUNTS OF THE 


(In crowns 
Notes in 


Dec. 31. Circulation. 
es nee 37,147,456 
NS Goo Ginis xs His pe ealele oe 49,670,702 
Ms clad 4:60%'w di areade oes 65,611,696 
er ee 65,664,540 
SGT: iis Gn 4 olelocuce-o ga sole 68,935,018 
SERPS eer ee 73,483,136 
ee 550.68 Kis Vibe eee 72,813,000 
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PAYING THE BALKAN INDEM- 
NITIES. 


A®* interesting account is given by 

the Vienna correspondent of the 
“London Economist,” in the issue of 
May 15, of the manner in which the 
recent heavy transfers of funds were 
made, which grew out of the readjust- 
ment of political relations among the 
Balkan states. He says: 

“Yesterday (May 10) the Austro- 
Hungarian Finance Department paid 
the indemnity for Bosnia to the Turk- 
ish Government. Payment was made 
in gold in Constantinople through the 
Ottoman Bank. The forthcoming re- 
turns of the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
will show the amount advanced by the 
Notebank to the syndicate of banks 
headed by the firm of Rothschild. The 
total sum amounts to 28,000,000 crowns 
($5,600,000), two-thirds of which are 
short bills on London. As much again 
has been provided by the Austrian Bo- 
dencreditanstalt in foreign countries. It 
is of some importance that a financial 
operation of this magnitude could be 
carried out without having the slightest 
damaging effect upon the price of cur- 
rency. On the contrary, gold has been 
poured into the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
in unusually large quantities during the 
last weeks. 

“The Bosnian loan, which is to pro- 
vide for the indemnity, will not be is- 
sued until all the legal formalities have 
been accomplished. The banks which 
have effected the payment are, of 
course, entitled to the first right upon 
mediating the loan. In the agreement 
between the syndicate and the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank the condition stands 
foremost that if cash payments were 
decreed for Austria the banks must im- 
mediately repay the advances in gold.” 


BANK or Norway. 
= 0.268.) 
Metallic 


teserve. prnertengos Deposits. 
28,675,610 3,275,493 6,653,796 
98,895,523 5,97 9,248 6,879,364 
36,502,201 prepress 6,120,663 
37,779,045 40,787,656 9,980,919 
16,657,080 41,439,433 10,422,715 


45,438,191 9,480,855 
42,608,000 8,463,000 


48,451,754 
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ITALIAN RAILWAY BONDS. 


HE Italian Government has begun 
to issue bonds to fulfill the heavy 
task which it assumed when it took over 
the principal railway lines of the coun- 
try three years ago. The Italian cor- 
respondent of the “London Economist,” 
in the issue of May 15, declares that 
the recent issue of three and a half per 
cent. bonds at 102 has met with suc- 
cess. The total issue amounted to 
150,000,000 lire ($29,000,000), but as 
30,000,000 lire were acquired by the 
Governmental Deposits and Loans Bank 
(Cassa depositi e prestiti, which is sim- 
ilar to the Prussian Seehandlung ), and 
another 35,000,000 lire were acquired 
by the issuing banking syndicate, the 
true amount offered to the public was 
only 85,000,000 lire ($16,400,000). 
The whole of the amount offered was 
subscribed, and it appears that the pub- 
lic applied for some 99,000,000 lire, so 
that the subscriptions over 5,000 lire 
will have to be reduced by fifteen per 
cent. In some official quarters it was 
believed that the subscriptions would 
have been double or treble the amount 
offered. But the railway bonds, though 
offered at 102, are as yet not widely 
known by the Italian capitalist in 
search of gilt-edged security; they pre- 
fer Consols (rendita) at 105. As this 
issue is only the first of a long series 
of issues necessary to finance the state 
railway administration, the capitalist 
in due time will familiarize himself with 
the new bonds, which are, under an- 
other name, amortisable Consols. 


PRESSURE ON AUSTRIAN SAV- 
INGS BANKS. 


HE added burden which is im- 
posed upon a government which 
maintains an elaborate system of sav- 
ings banks without a large cash re- 
serve, has been illustrated by the re- 
cent history of the savings bank system 
in Austria. In the height of the anxi- 
ety regarding the Balkan position, the 
Austrian Government had to face an 
awkward run upon the savings banks of 
the country. People becamé nervous 
and withdrew heavily, and at the same 
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time the Reservist troops required mon- 
ey before leaving the various districts. 
One savings bank near the Alps had to 
pay out 2,250,000 crowns ($450,000) 
in one day, and another, in Bohemia, 
had to borrow 1,250,000 crowns from 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank to meet 
the calls upon it. Even in Vienna the 
withdrawals exceeded the deposits, al- 
though not to any great extent. Gold 
was mostly wanted, which showed that 
the depositors desired either to use or 
invest this money in foreign countries. 
The scare is now over, and things have 
returned to their normal conditions, but 
for a time the difficulty was of some 
gravity in view of the importance of 
the Austrian savings banks. Owing to 
the manner in which they allow trans- 
fers to be made, these banks play a 
very important part in Austrian busi- 
ness, and their methods are being copied 
in Germany and France and more or 
less commended in America. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT BANK. 


T is gratifying to discover, midst so 
many signs of poverty and disturb- 
ance in Russia, that the Russian Peasant 
Land Bank is making steady progress. 
A correspondent of the “London Stand- 
ard” states that it is somewhat remark- 
able that, while one hears of chronic 
famine in at least one-third of the gov- 
ernments of European Russia and the 
dire impoverishment of the peasants in 
as many more, the Peasant Land Bank 
shows unmistakable prosperity. Ac- 
cording to data for the period between 
November 3, 1905, and January 1, 
1909, no fewer than 5,223 landed es- 
tates were purchased at a total cost of 
£63,137,986 (#307,800,000), the ag- 
gregate area of these estates being 
5,913,520 dessiatines (the dessiatine 
eruals 2.60 acres). During the same 
period the bank sold to the peasants in 
parcels of greater or lesser extent 18,- 
305 estates of an aggregate area of 
752,198 dessiatines for £7,855,399; 
that is, at the average price of about 
#50 per dessiatine, at the same time 
granting loans to the purchasers to the 
total amount of £7,517,307, or $48.75 
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on every dessiatine. The total sum of 
the advances made by the bank to peas- 
ant holders during the period above 
mentioned was £31,094,623. It is sig- 
nificant that while the Peasant Land 
Bank is so prosperous, the nobles’ bank, 
the Banque de la Noblesse, created by 
Alexander III. for the financial salva- 
tion and economic rehabilitation of the 
impoverished nobility, is more or less 
insolvent. The greater part of the 
Peasant Land Bank’s purchases are 
from semi-bankrupt noble land owners. 


SECURITY ISSUES IN GERMANY. 


HE issues of new securities in 

Germany have recovered from the 
low level of 1908, but are still below the 
high totals of 1906 and 1907. The 
complete figures for the issues of the 
three months ending with March showed 
a total for 1909 of 297,757,336 marks 
($70,715,000), as compared with is- 
sues in 1908 of 250,009,300 marks and 
in 1907 of 397,358,300 marks. The 
most significant fact, however, is the 
increase in March over previous months, 
the figures of new issues having been in 
March, 1909, 122,664,200 marks, as 
compared with 83,772,000 marks in 
March, 1908. The issues of January, 
1909, were 98,599,586 marks, an_ in- 
crease of only about 5,000,000 marks 
over January, 1908, while the issues of 
February, 1909, were 76,493,550 marks, 
an increase of less than 4,000,000 marks 
over the same month in 1908. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT ADDED TO 
THE ATLANTA CLEARING 
HOUSE. 


HE system of clearing out-of-town 
checks recently adopted by the At- 
lanta Clearing House has marked a 

new era in banking in the South. 

A committee composed of Messrs. Jo- 
seph 'I. Orme, vice-president of the Lowry 
Nationa! Bank; Geo. R. Donovan, cashier 
of the Atlanta National Bank, and A. P. 
Coles, cashier of the Central Bank & Trust 
Corporation, have had in charge the matter 
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of arranging the details of the new sys- 
tem, and J. M. Thomas as cashier of the 
clearing house has the active management 
of the corps of clerks employed. 

Under this plan all cash checks on points 
throughout the State of Georgia, with the 
exception of Savannah, Augusta and 
Macon, are each day sent to the clearing 
house and from there mailed to the respec- 
tive points for collection and returns. In 
this manner each bank will receive for col- 
lection the checks drawn upon themselves. 

The Atlanta Clearing House has received 
scores of letters from banks throughout the 
State approving of their plan and agreeing 
to co-operate with them. 

Under this method a great deal of labor, 
stationery and postage will be saved both 
for the country banks and the Atlanta 
banks. This system has worked admirably 
in Boston, where the clearing house handles 
all checks on the New England points, with 
very few exceptions. 

The rates of exchange charged by the 
country banks on these collections as a rule 
have heen quite satisfactory. The volume 
of business handled through the clearing 
house in this manner is very large, amount- 
ing to several hundred thousand dollars a 
day, or nearly one hundred million dollars 
per annum. 

The plan is an entirely practicable one, 
and the Atlanta banks are very well pleased 
with its operation up to the present time 
and consider it a permanent arrangement. 

Col. Robert J. Lowry, president of the 
Atlanta Clearing-House Association, ex- 
presses himself as highly pleased with the 
operation of the new system and _ stated 
that he believed it would be thoroughly ap- 
proved of by all country banks when its 
workings were fully understood by them. He 
also stated that his bank had received num- 
bers of letters from their country corre- 
spondents and many personal calls from the 
officers of banks in different part of the 
State who also were pleased with the idea 
of being able to handle this class of busi- 
ness so economically to themselves.— 
Southern Banker. 


COST OF PANAMA CANAL. 


CCORDING to a news dispatch from 
Washington, the Panama Canal has 
cost to March 1, $146,220,259, as 

follows: 


$40,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,679,514 
8,194,330 
42,103,416 
6,332,553 


36,910,446 
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Paid Colombia 
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VIRGINIA 


| ages places in the country offer a more 
delightful or more suitable place for 

holding conventions than the Hotel 
Chamberlin at Old) Point Comfort, Va. It 
was at this famous resort that the bankers 
of Virginia held their sixteenth annual con- 
vention on May 20, 21 and 22. 





JOSEPH STEBBINS 
President Bank of South Boston, South Boston, 
Va., and former President Virginia Bankers’ 
Association. 


The convention was one of more than 
ordinary interest, for the bankers of Vir- 
ginia are discussing important changes in 
their banking law, and this matter was very 
fully considered at the recent convention. 
Sentiment in favor of adequate legislation 
and effective State supervision or banking 
was practically unanimous. ‘The only point 
on which there was any division of opinion 
was as to whether it would be wiser to gain 
the desired end by making some necessary 
amendments of the present banking law, or 
to enact an entire new code in relation to 
banking. Under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the Virginia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, such action will be taken as seems 
best calculated to secure what the bankers 
are working tor, namely, effective legal regu- 
lation and supervision of banking. 

As a matter of fact, although the pro- 
visions of the present banking law of Vir- 
ginia are exceedingly simple, the banks of 
the State have made a good record; but 
some improvements in the law are thought 
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desirable, and the bankers of the State are 
working earnestly and carefully to secure 
wise legislation. 

The conventions were presided over by 
Joseph Stebbins, president of the Bank of 
South Boston. In his annual address Pres- 
ident Stebbins said in regard to the mem- 
bership of the association: 

“The membership of the association has 
reached its high-water mark, and more 
banks have been admitted to membership 
during the year than in any previous year 
during its history; the number admitted 
being twenty-four, bringing the total mem- 
bership to 307 of the 335 banks and bank- 
ing firms doing business in Virginia; and 
if energy, persistency and tact will avail 
anything, our secretary will have them all 
enrolled in a short time.” 

He gave the following facts regarding 
the material progress of Virginia: 

“The Commissioner of Agriculture in his 
last bulletin—-No, 44—gives a comparative 
statement of the acreage and value of farm 
products in Virginia in 1900 and 1908. 

“In 1900 the acreage in cultivation was 





N. P. GATLING 
Secretary Virginia Bankers’ Association. 


4,040,339 and value of crops produced $129,- 
104,000, and in 1908 the acreage was 3,301,- 
500 and value of crops produced $204,000,- 
000. Thus with a reduction of eighteen per 
cent. in the acreage in cultivation from 1900 
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Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort— 





Albert D. Graham of the Citizens’ National of 
Baltimore, H. S. Zimmerman of the Mellon 
National of Pittsburgh, Wm. S. Hammond 
of the First National of Baltimore, and 
Alex. D. Cambell of the Hanover 
National of New York. 


to 1908, there was an increase of fifty-eight 
per cent in value of crops produced. 

“The value of the corn crop alone in Vir- 
ginia in that period has increased from 
$10,300,000 to $50,000,000, or about 200 per 
cent. This increased prosperity of the 
farmers is reflected in the number of new 





John M. Miller, Jr., Vice-President and Cashier 
First National Bank, Richmond, and 
Julien H. Hill, Assistant Cashier 
National State Bank of 
Richmond. 
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Mr. Moore of New York and Mr. Cocke of 
Roanoke, Va. 





Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Lynn of the American Na- 
tional Bank, Washington. 


banks organized in the small towns and in- 
crease in the deposits of country banks.” 


Postar Savincs Bank. 


President Stebbins had the following to 
say regarding the proposal to establish a 
Government postal savings bank: 

“In my humble opinion, this measure is 
a menace to the banking interests of the 
country and should by all means be de- 
feated. It is a dream of idealists and, no 
doubt, well-meaning, but mistaken, _phil- 
anthropists, and has never been asked for 





Mr. Applegate of the Hanover National, New 
York, and Mr. Fitzwilson, Assistant Sec- 
retary American Bankers’ Association. 


or desired by those for whose benefit it is 
intended; a scheme to make the thriftless 
frugal; an effort to engraft on our repub- 
lican government a system which is only 
applicable to monarchies, which use it for 
the purpose of obtaining a market for the 
bonds which represent their indebtedness (a 
function which the national banks perform 
for our Government); to extend the func- 
tions of the Federal Government into 
spheres properly occupied by the State or 
corporate and individual efforts; to enter 
into competition with local banks for de- 
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posits and to take from local banks the 
money which is now employed for the de- 
velopment of their communities and deposit 
it in depositories designated by the Post- 
master-General. 

“It is vicious, in that it exempts such 
deposits from taxation, thus depriving the 
States and municipalities of the revenue 
from the money of their citizens; in making 
such deposits free from garnishment or 
legal process, thereby encouraging the dis- 
honest to secrete money which otherwise 





Albert D. Graham, Vice-President and Cashier 
Citizens’ National Bank of Baltimore and O. 
B. Hill, Cashier American National 
Bank of Richmond, just leaving 
Hotel after Morning 
Session. 


might be secured by creditors in discharge 
of their debts. 

“Not only is there no demand for it, but 
there is no necessity for it, for in addi- 
tion to the savings banks the great ma- 
jority of the national and State banks have 
savings departments or issue time certifi- 
cates of deposit bearing interest. It is an 
error to say that there is lack of banking 
facilities, for even in the newly-settled por- 
tions of our country, banks are established 
as fast as there is any demand for them. 

“It reverses the method which has ob- 





P. M. POLLARD 


Cashier Petersburg Savings and Insurance Co., 


Petersburg, Va. 





Group of Delegates and Visiting Ladies at the 
Chamberlin. 
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Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, Richmond. Of Schmelz Bros., Newport News, Va. 





Albert D. Graham, Vice-President and Cashier A Convention Visitor. 
Citizens’ National Bank of Baltimore and (Walter F. Albertsen, Cashier National Copper 


Mrs. Heyworth E. Boyce of Baltimore. Bank, New York.) 
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Group of Bankers and Visitors—The Atrium, Hotel Chamberlin. 


tained of assimiliating our foreign popu- 
lation and educating them to be good 
American citizens, under a realization of 
the superiority of our institutions, but 
seeks to engraft on our institutions for 
their benefit the methods of our old world 
—a quasi admission that the banking sys- 
terms of the countries from which they 
came are superior to our own.” 

While condemning legislation for the 
guaranty of bank deposits, President Steb- 
bins thought the public demand for such 
legislation was something not to be wholly 
condemned, but that it should be reasoned 
with patiently. He said: 

“It is useless for us to shut our eyes 
to the fact that on its surface it is very 
plausible and appeals strongly to the 
masses of the people who have an idea that 
in the administration of the business in- 
terests of the country they are not getting 
a square deal. However that may be, they 
are honest at heart and amenable to reason. 
Much that has been said and written, both 
in favor of, and against this measure, has 
been overwrought and better calculated to 
excite the prejudices than convince — the 
judgment; and if legislation of this char- 
acter is to be halted where it is and dis- 
couraged in the future it cannot be ac- 
complished by sneers, sarcasm, invective 
and abuse but by cogent arguments which 
appeal to the reason, intelligence and sound 
common sense of the people. 

“I have great confidence in the practical 
wisdom and honesty of the American 
people;. they may go far astray for a while, 
but will ultimately get back into the right 
paths.” 

On the subject of banking legislation in 
Virginia, President Stebbins declared that 
the “present laws on the subject of bank- 
ing are so meagre and fragmentary that 


Virginia needs a complete, up-to-date, code 
of banking laws which will meet present 
conditions and provide for future con- 
tinvencies.” 

The programme of the convention — in- 
cluded the following features: Address, 
“State Bank Examinations,” by H. N. Phil- 
lips, cashier Peninsula Bank, Williamsburg; 





Group of Bankers and Visitors. 


Report of State Bank Committee, by W. B. 
Vest of Newport News; address, “Com- 
munity Interests,” by W. S. Witham of At- 
lanta, Ga.; address, “The Banking Depart- 
ment of the State of New York,” by Clark 
Williams, superintendent New York State 
Banking Department; address, “A Cur- 
rency System,” by B. Estes Vaughan, presi- 
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dent First National Bank of Lexington; 
address, “Some Banking and Currency 
Problems of To-day and To-Morrow,” by 
Elmer H. Youngman, editor BANKERS Mac- 
AZINE. 

On the evening of May 21 a banquet was 
given at the Hotel Chamberlin. Hon. John 
S. Wise of New York was the principal 
speaker. President Stebbins acted as 
toastmaster. 

The following officers were elected to 


serve for the coming year: President, 
Henry A. Walker, cashier National Valley 


Bank of Staunton; vice-presidents, E. P. 
Miller, cashier First National Bank of 
Lynchburg; H. N. Phillips, cashier Penin- 
sula Bank of Williamsburg; W. M. Addi- 
son, cashier National Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond; Julian P. Burke, of Burke and 
Herbert, Alexandria; J. W. Miller, cashier 
People’s Bank, Pulaski; secretary, N. P. 
Gatling, Southern representative Merchants 
Bank of Philadelphia, at Lynchburg; treas- 
urer, Julian Hill, assistant cashier National 
State Bank, Richmond; attorney, George 
Bryan, Richmond. 


HIS TREASURY. 


I hain’t been storin’ shekels to a very great 
extent, 

That is, no more’n’ needful to the years of 
life’s descent, 

An’ I haven’t tried to fix it, now that life 
is on the wane, 

So’s the joy of cuttin’ coupons beats the 
joy of cutting grain. 

But there ain’t no use denyin’ I’ve been 
miserly in ways, 

A-hordin’ up of something for the interest- 
payin’ days, 

A-storin’ up of friendships an’ old pictures 
of the times 

When the bells of happy moments rang 
their most melodious chimes. 


An’ as now I turn the pages of my record 
an’ I see 

How the profits of remembrance bring 
their riches unto me, 

How the gold of glad communion, and the 
coin of goodly deeds 

Have the power of earnin’ pleasure that the 
bus’ness sort exceeds. 


I never breed an envious thought of modern 
millionaires, 

For mine’s a treasury of good more bounte- 
ous than theirs, 

It brings me peace and happiness their 
riches cannot buy, 

An’ sets the bow of promise in my sunset 
gilded sky. 

—Boston Globe. 


CARD INDEXES FOR AMERICAN 
CONSULS. 


MERICAN consuls all over the world 
are to be supplied with a card index 
system of catalogues and literature 

of every manufacturing concern in the 
United States, as a result of an agreement 
reached recently between the State Depart- 
ment and the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The arrangement is in line with the 
administration’s policy of placing this coun- 
try’s commerce in the first rank through a 
reorganization of the Consular Service. The 
service recently was shaken up, and now 
the administration is preparing to furnish 
the new men the necessary material with 
which to produce results. 

American consulates receive annually 
many queries as to manufactures in various 
lines. The usual course in such cases is to 
pass the inquiry on to Washington, which 
in turn advertises it to the trade, and thus 
gives any manufacturer interested an op- 
portunity to correspond. But this method 
has been found to involve so much time 
that the buyer in numerous instances has 
purchased elsewhere before he gets infor- 
mation about American goods. 

William Harper, who evolved this plan, 
was Chief of the Bureau of Information 
of the Philadelphia Museums for six years 
following its organization in 1894, and in 
that capacity visited virtually all of the 
American consulates in the world in the 
course of the years 1898-1899. 

One of the conditions of the service is 
that it is free to any and all manufacturers 
in the country. No fee is to be charged for 
the service in sending out cards to the con- 
sulates. All that is required of the manu- 
facturer is that he print his cards in the 
language of the country to which they are 
sent, and in a prescribed and uniform size 
for assembling. 


INVESTMENT FOR INDUSTRY. 


VERY indication points to the present 
season as one of large investments in 
the direction of industrial expansion. 

The East is catching the spirit of the West 
and is again beginning to branch out. 

Not for several years has there been so 
much activity in the western railroad world 
in the way of construction of branch and 
feeder lines opening up new country to 
profitable settlement, and the business men 
of western cities are showing their faith by 
a building programme which, taken alto- 
gether, is unprecedented. 

In years past, first one city and then an- 
other has forged ahead, but at present the 
building is noted in every city in the great 
West, and the structures as a rule are of 
a type superior to those of previous years. 
—Omaha Bee. 





ALBERT GALLATIN. 


By David Dangler, M. A. 


F Magecnsges of tea, an exceptional educa- 
tion, and an intense love of liberty, 

were the possessions with which 
Albert Gallatin landed on Cape Ann, a lit- 
tle more than a year before the Yorktown 
victory. The tea proved a sorry investment, 
but the cultivated mind and sturdy prin- 
ciples of liberty were to carry this Genevese 
lad of nineteen to high honors in his chosen 
land. 

As a boy he had known Voltaire, had 
read Rousseau, and been a thinking witness 
ef that oligarchiec system under which his 
government labored. It is not difficult to 
picture the young man with his keen, in- 
tellectual gace—far removed from betrayal 
of emotional feeling—discussing philosophy 
with his fellows, or his own future plans 
with devoted relations. The war into which 
he had come did not attract him. He spent 
the time in Boston and a wild frontier post 
for three years, when he turned southward 
to join in that land speculation which was 
impelling men beyond the Alleghanies. 

Early in his career Gallatin met three men 
whose attitude toward him means much. 
General Washington saw the young for- 
eigner in a western cabin and was so im- 
pressed by the quick, clear judgment which 
he expressed concerning a road _ location, 
that he desired him to become his land 
agent. Another promising offer which 
Gallatin declined came from John Marshall, 
who, appreciating the legal possibilities of 
the young mind, welcomed him into his law 
office in Richmond. From Gov. Patrick 
Henry Gallatin accepted a commission for 
the location of a tract of western land. 


EXPertENCE ON THE FRONTIER. 


The period of Gallatin’s life spent on the 
frontier has heen criticised by those who 
feel that he should have engaged his talents 
at once in the keener intellectual life of a 
great city. But from living in the rough 
western country. he no doubt gained a habit 
of grappling with obstacles which no city 
life could have bestowed. His closest politi- 
cal friend of the future was a young man 
cf foreign birth who later became Secre- 
tary of Treasury. Alexander Dallas had 
sought Lis fortune successfully in the cities, 
as had Alexander Hamilton, the first of 


our great foreign-born secretaries. Like 
Washington and Robert Morris, Gallatin 


found his land investments unprofitable. He 
wrote in later years: “It is a troublesome 
and unproductive property which has 
plagued me all my life. I could not have 
invested my patrimony in a more unprofit- 
able manner.” And yet we find his little 
home at New Geneva exerting an influence 
upon him, which made it always the lode- 
stone of his future plans. From his neigh- 


bors of Western Pennsylvania he received 
his start in public aftairs. 
Pouitics. 


First APpPreaRANCE IN 


Gallatin first appeared politically in the 
Harrisburg convention, which met in re- 
monstrance against the Constitution as pro- 
posed. He received early that schooling in 
minorities and oppositions in which so much 
of his life was to be played. After being 
overruled, he had the rare ability to throw 
himseif whole-heartedly into the will of the 
majority. At this time he played an un- 
fortunate part in the Whiskey Rebellion, 
but a part which was potent in bringing it 
to a close. For three years he served in 
the Pennsylvania Assembly and always in 
a party minority. His name had become 
widely known, owing to his election to the 
first National Congress as Senator and sub- 
sequent disqualification on acccunt of tech- 
nicalities of citizenship. From this time on 
to the days when his ideas regarding free 
trade provoked Henry Clay, his foreign 
birth waa made the subject of bitter ridi- 
cule. It may have been the one cause of 
his never reaching the Presidency. 

When in 1795 he was again sent to the 
Natienal Government—this time in the 
lower house—he was peculiarly well fitted 
for considering the perplexing questions 
which arose before that body during the 
next six years. The estimation of his own 
powers quoted from a memoranda of this 
period seems fair in the light of others’ 
expression: “My advantages consisted in 
laborious investigation, habits of analysis, 
thorough knowledge of the subjects under 
discussion, and more extensive general in- 
formation, due to an excellent early edu- 
cation, to which I think I may add quick- 
ness of apprehension and a sound judg- 
ment.” 

Gallatin became the recognized leader of 
the Republican party in the House. He 
had familiarized himself with questions of 
revenue and expenditure, and demanded 
trom the Treasury yearly itemized reports. 
He had organized and made efficient the 
Standing Committee of Ways and Means. 
He had taken a stand in opposition to all 
foreign political intercourse, except in so 
far as trading required. 

OF THE ‘TREASURY. 


Becomes SEcRETARY 


When Jefferson chose his first cabinet, 
Gallatin was the logical choice for the 
Treasury. The mighty scheme of finance 
which Hamilton had set in motion required 
at this time a master-hand or the entire 
machinery would collapse. Gallatin had op- 
posed practically all that Hamilton be- 
lieved in. Yet he came to the Secretary- 
ship with a remarkable knowledge of its re- 
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quirements, and a resolve to guide the Gov- 
ernment out of debt, subordinating to this 
end all else. Mere manipulatien of financial 
machinery was not attractive to Gallatin; 
he wished to be the helpful statesman. To 
insure the execution of the Administration’s 
plans peace was essential. In natural 
course, he opposed army and navy appro- 
priations while Cebt hung over the country. 
How far it is wise to prepare for war by 
military expenditure in time of peace, is a 
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mainly by a new six per cent. stock, and 
by 2 six per cent. loan and specie pay- 
ment, 

During all of Gallatin’s cabinet service he 
had been hampered by petty feeling and 
incompetency in other departments. That 
Jefferson maintained a high regard for him, 
is testified by the words he uses respecting 
Gallatin’s retention of the office for the suc- 
ceeding eight years: “I should certainly 
consider any earlier day of your retiremeni 
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question still unsettled. In spite of the 
War of 1512, our country has always 
leaned toward Gallatin’s theory. A  favor- 
ite doctrine of his, and one that he had em- 
bodied in Jeffereson’s first message, was the 
necessity of specific appropriations. 

The eight years of Jefferson’s administra- 
tion were a triumph of Gallatin’s energy. 
His plans for the extinction of the public 
debt by 1817 promised to be justified. The 
purchase of Louisiana had been assumed 
without embarrassment, and the fifteen 
millions of additional debt had been met, 


as the most inauspicious day our new Gov- 
ernment has even seen.” Madison appre- 
ciated his remaining in the office. Diffi- 
culties clesed in upon him—a party, with a 
wavering peclicy: a Congress which voted 
expenditure without providing means for 


raising funds: and a determined set of 
enemies in the Senate and cabinet. Then 


the need came of a peace commissioner in 
Europe. He saw the epportunity, turned 
over the well-ordered affairs of the depart- 
ment to a subordinate, and for two vears 


made that dignified and difficult struggle 
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for peace which ended so creditably by the 
Treaty of Ghent, “his special werk and 
peculiar triumph.” 


Anitty For Dipromatic Work. 


For diplomatic work Gallatin had a_nat- 
ural gift and an exceptional training. His 
seven years in France as minister were full 
of pleasurable and useful occupation. As 
Minister to St. James, he had an oppor- 
tunity te associate with his friend, the 
noted financier, Alexander Baring. When 
at length he came home, it was not to seek 
the anticipated seclusion of his New Geneva 
home. Amongst his correspondence we find 
letters from John Jacob Astor, who with 
Stephen Girard and David Parrish had 
given such substantial support in times of 
the country’s financial need. Astor had 
wanted him to become a_ partner in_ his 
great commercial enterprise, offering him 
exceptional inducements. Gallatin had de- 
clined this, but in 1832, he accepted the 
presidency of the National Bank of New 
York—afterwards to become the Gallatin 
Nationa! Bank—to which Astor had fur- 
nished capital on condition of Gallatin’s 
assuming its presidency. The suspension of 
payment which the bank was obliged to an- 
nounce in 1837 was inevitable amid the uni- 
versal crash of our country’s banks. To the 
conservative old banker this was a_ bitter 
expericnce, and he was foremost in his ef- 
forts to resume specie payment. 

\ work which absorbed him in these 
later years was ethnology. Scholars are 
ever paying fresh reverence to his research 
work in the Indian languages. His inter- 
est in public affairs remained lively. It 
seems quite fitting that his last public ad- 
dress should be a bold remonstrance, in the 
interest of freedom, against the annexation 
of Texas. <A curious testimonial to his 
powers when eightv-two years of age comes 
as an offer of the Secret aryship of the 
Treasury by President Tyler. He regarded 
it as an “act of insanity,” and declined. In 
his eighty-ninth year he died, the last of the 
long-lived, democratic, triumvirate. 


Conrrisutions ‘ro Financrat Literature. 


In Tre Bawnrers MaGazine for August, 
1882, appeared an article treating upon 
Gallatin’s objection to a currency of bank 
notes. It was based upon that celebrated 
essay which Gallatin had published in 1831, 

—“Considerations upon the Currency and 
Reshine of the United States,” and shows 
his insight into still unsolved financial 
problems. 

Gallatin’s life may be studied with profit 
from as many viewpoints as his life had ac- 
tivities. Our interest now lies mainly with 
finance. The essay of 1831 cost its author 
three months of arduous study, and remains 
to-day a standard on its subject. He styles 
himself an “ultra-bullionist” and makes a 
powerful plea for a bimetallic currency. He 


wished the paper currency to be limited to 
notes of $100, issued by the Government. 
His appreciation of Ric ardo’s system is in- 
teresting, finding in it as he did the essen- 
tials of that sy stem which eleven years later 
England adopted under the Peel Law. <As 
proposed by Gallatin, it provided for a legal 
tender consisting of the Bank of England 
notes, secured by gold bars and payable on 
demand. <A portion of the notes, estimated 
at forty million pounds, was considered 
necessary for constant circulation, and was 
unsecured, Gallatin wrote to Macon in 
1830 the following: “I am no friend either 
of our banking system generally or to a 
paper currency of any kind. Had I my 
choice, I would prefer a pure metallic cur- 
rency and private banking-houses, as in 
London and on the Continent of Europe, 
who might with perfect freedom receive 
money on deposit, discount notes and deal 
in exchange, but not issue bank notes or in 
any other respect interfere with the cur- 
rency, and 1 would wish that the Govern- 
ment should neither restrain them in other 
respects nor grant them any privilege 
whatever.” Practical experience proved to 
him the need of a National Bank—a need 
which both Jefferson and Madison failed 
to apprehend. Of the bank stock, Gallatin 
held but ten shares and could write, “from 
it, or from any other bank, I have never 
asked or received any favor whatever, not 
having ever had a note disccunted in the 
course of my life.” 

Gallatin’s life was full of strange anom- 
alies and great lessons. Bred for a career 
in European capitals, he sought the frontier 
wilds. Determining on a life of secluded 
land development, he became a center of 
political life. Fer many years an epponent 
of measures giving stability to the Execu- 
tive, he was called to the cabinet when cen- 
tralized power was most needed. Regard- 
ing war as a paramount evil to the new 
States, he had to shoulder the responsibili- 
ties in great part of a war for which he had 
opposed suitable military preparations. 
Diplomatic relations had been deplored by 
him, yet he filled with credit to the nation 
the highest posts. Then came his fight for 
the retention of that National Bank, which 
he had once felt to be a monarchial mistake. 
The dearly-fostered plan of his Secretary- 
chip had eluded him. He left the cabinet 
with the public debt risen high—the reduc- 
tion of which, as he tells us, had been the 
principal object of bringing him into office. 
Notwithstanding the many apparent waver- 
ings of his course through life, Albert 
Gallatin remains an example of magnificent 
consistency. His perseverance in effort for 
high ideals has few parallels. The young 
Swiss gentleman had come to this country 
when it was in a formative period, and had 
thrown the whole of his wonderful genius 
into establishing a government which should 
be unencumbered by debt. 
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Part of an Address by Virgil M. Harris, Trust Officer Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis; Delivered Before the Missouri Bankers’ Association at its 
Annual Convention, May 6, 1909, St. Joseph, Mo. 


HAT TI have said to other conven- 

tions of bankers, I now say to you, 

and it is this: that the law is not an 
exact science, nor is medicine or theology, 
for the best physicians in the land tell us 
that there are in all materia medica only a 
few remedies which can be relied upon; and 
the religious denominations are divided into 
hundreds of sects following doctrines or 
opinions of as many philosophical or theo- 
logical teachers; nor can the law be com- 
mercialized, for with the evolution of the 
sciences and commerce, it is ever changing 
and ever shifting. Nothing is ever decided 
until it is rightly decided. 

However, there are some principles and 
decisions of every-day importance to bank- 
ers, which are comprehensible to laymen 
and tairly well settled by our courts, and 
it is with some of these that I shall now 
deal. 

(The subjects discussed are given below, 
with an outline of what was stated con- 
cerning each:) 


l. THe 


(a) An act to punish derogatory state- 
ments affecting banks. 

(b) An act to punish the giving of 
checks or drafts when the person so giv- 
ing shall not have sufficient funds for the 
payment of the same. 

(c) An act fixing the liability of banks 
to depositors for payment of forged or 
raised checks, and requiring such errors to 
be reported promptly. 

(d) An act to authorize banks to make 
payment to the survivor of joint depositors, 
and also giving the right of access to the 
survivor of joint renters of safe deposit 
boxes. 

(e) An act to authorize banks to make 
payment of deposit to beneficiary in case 
of the death of the trustee. 

(f) An act to authorize banks to make 
payment of deposits in trust on_ trustee’s 
signing and using same words in which the 
deposit was made. 

(gz) An act concerning notaries who are 
directors, stockholders, officers, or em- 
ployes of banks. 

(h) An act with reference to instru- 
ments payable at a bank; confining the au- 
thority of the bank to pay io the day or 
maturity. 


Prorosep New Laws. 


These laws merit serious consideration, 
and most of them are recommended by the 
American Bankers’ Association and have 


is 


been adopted in several States; they have 
been presented to our Legislature at its 
present session, and most of them have been, 
or will be, adopted. 


2, Novice. 


(a) There are a variety of notices which 
may affect the banker. 

(b) Of paramount importance is a no- 
tice, in writing or verbally, to the effect 
that funds deposited to the credit of one 
person actually belong to another: upon 
such notice, it is the duty of the bank to 
withhold payment for a reasonable time to 
enable the party giving the notice to assert 
his rights in court. It should be kept in 
mind that the claim must be one of own- 
ership and not of debt. It is the law of 
this State, and the general law of the land, 
that, upon receiving such a notice, the bank 
is required to hold the funds for a reason- 
able time. It may be asked: If such a no- 
tice is given by an irresponsible person, 
should it be respected? It is sufficient to 
say that the law will not punish a banker 
for deing that which the banker is required 
to do. 

(c) <A notice to stop the payment of a 
check, or notice as to the death of a de- 
positor. Idle rumor and gossip, and news-- 
paper notices, do not constitute proper 
notice; but it is the duty of every banker 
upon receiving notice by word of mouth, or 
in writing, to act prudently, and it is gen- 
erally best to accept such notice as a proper 
notice. The bank can always protect itself 
by proper action. 

I saw the other day a decision where an 
officer of a bank was at a banquet, and 
there a depositor notified him that he 
wanted payment of a certain check stopped: 
the banker forgot to stop payment, and the 
bank was held liable. 

(d) Knowledge by a banker may be 
notice; and if he permits a deposit of funds 
in the neme of one person, when he knows 
they belong to another, he is liable for 
such funds in a suit brought by the true 
owner. 

“Truster,” 


3. Paper SicNep or ENnporsep 


” 


“ADMINISTRATOR,” Evc.: 


(a) Wherever paper is offered which 
bears a signature of one acting in a fidu- 
ciary character, the scope of the authority 
of such person should be definitely ascer- 
tained before acting upon such paper. 
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(b) An administrator never has_ the 
rigbt to borrow money or to sell paper: 
his nuthority must come from the Probate 
Court. 

(c) An executor may, or may not, have 
power, depending upon the terms of the 
will under which he acts. 

(d) <A guardian or curator receives his 
authority from the Probate Court. 

(e) A trustee may be vested with innu- 
merable powers, and they may vary greatly 
in character. The only safe rule in dealing 
with a trustee is to carefully inspect the 
instrument or decree of court whereby he 
obtains his authority. 

TELEPHONE. 


1. TELEGRAPH AND 


(a) The courts of justice do not ignore 
the great improvements in intercommunica- 
tion afforded by the telegraph and the tele- 
phone: the natural operation and uses of 
these instrumentalities are facts of which 
the courts take judicial notice: the use of 
electricity has become indispensable: con- 
versations conducted through the medium 
of the telephone do not differ in their es- 
sential character from other communica- 
tions: in law they have the same legal effect: 
the instrument merely enables the parties to 
carry on conversation at a greater distance 
than under ordinary circumstances: the 
fact that the voice is not identified does not 
render the conversation inadmissible. 

(b) The telephone should not be used 
in taking acknowledgments or affidavits. 

(c) Notices received by telephone or 


telegraph deserve the same attention and 
consideration as those given in writing or 


by word of mouth. 


5. Dower anv Currtesy: 


The life interest which a sur- 
viving wife has in the real estate of her 
husband: this interest is the use of a thira 
for her life, and attaches at the moment of 
marriage or the subsequent acquisition by 
the husband of the real estate, and con- 
tinues thereafter during the life of the wife. 

During the husband’s life, it is inchoate, 
a mere right or possibility, but it is a right, 
however, which the courts will protect. The 
husband cannot deprive her of it by con- 
vevance to a third person, or by his last 
will. The law of dower has been in force 
for nearly a thousand years, and has always 
been highly favored; it is an old saying that 
the law favors life, liberty, and dower. A 
diverce granted to the husband deprives 
the wife of her right of dower, as it does 
the busband of curtesy. 

Curtrsy: The life interest which a sur- 
viving husband has in the real estate of 
his wife: It is a law of great antiquity, 
traces of it being found in the earliest Eng- 
lish history. The birth of a living child is 
necessary ‘to establish curtesy; it is enough 
that it lived for a moment after its birth. 
Accordingly, it is said that curtesy is due 


Dowrnr: 
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rather to being the father of an heir than 
as widower of an heiress. 
Curtesy extends to the use of the whole 


estate during the life of the husband. 


6. Loans ano Couections: 


(a) Loans to corporations should be 
made to such only as have authority to bor- 
row, and only for corporate purposes. Cor- 
porations and partnerships, as a general 
rule, have no authority to guarantee by en- 
dorsement, or otherwise, debts for the ac- 
commodation of others. 

(b) Banks should refuse collections to 
which are attached onerous conditions, such 
as the payment of money upon the delivery 
of a deed which gives a good title, or the 
delivery of a deed if taxes are paid, or the 
payment of money where some question of 
law or some intricacy is involved. In the 
matter of collections, the bank should con- 
fine itself to the collection of money, and 


not assume responsibilities out of the 
ordinary. 
In the handling of collections, the gen- 


eral rule and the safe rule, is to send the 
collection directly, and not by circuitous 
route. It is always a dangerous method tu 
send a collection to the bank upon which it 
is drawn. 

7. COLLATERAL: 


It is the duty of the pledgee to use rea 
sonable care and diligence to make col- 
laterals available, and he is bound to use 
proper exertions to render the collaterals 
effective. If through his negligence or 
wrongfu! act or omission, the collateral is 


lost, he is accountable and liable to the 
pledgor. 
(a) He must protest paper. 


(b) It is his duty to demand payment 
as the collateral matures. 

(c) It is his duty to collect interest and 
dividends, and to notify the debtor if same 
are not paid. 

(d) It is his duty to foreclose a mort- 
gage, provided he has the power to do so. 

(e) If collaterals are worthless, the law 
does not require the doing of a_ useless 
thing, and under such circumstances, no 
steps need be taken on such paper. 

(f) Whether the  pledgee has 
proper diligence is a question of fact. 


used 


8. Privacy AND SILENCE: 


as in other vocations, silence 
is often a virtue: if a mistake has been 
made, if an officer or clerk is short in his 
accounts, the prudent course to pursue, is 
to keep the matter quiet rather than to take 
the advice of others, unless it be your at- 
torney. It will frequently develop that 
monevs may be recovered, if the matter is 
kept quiet, while if it becomes public prop- 
erty, this may be impossible. The relation 
of the banker and his depositor, while not 
confidential from a point of law, should be 


In banking, 
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confidential in practice. The nature of 
one’s account, the amount of his indebted- 
ness, or the character of his collateral, 
should be matters which are inviolate. The 
banker should disclose this information 
only upon a proper order or in court. 


9. Crecks ann Recerpts: 


(a) <A bank is liable for the failure to 
pay the checks of its depositors, when there 
is money on hand for that purpose; and 
the rule is, that the smaller the check re- 
fused, the larger the damages. Checks 
should be paid in the order in which they 
are presented, and where a number of 
checks are presented through the clearing- 
house, the tetal of which exceeds the bal- 
ance on deposit, the whole number should 
pe refused. 

(b) Where the amount of a claim is un- 
liquidated, that is to say, where it is not 
fixed or determined to be a specific amount 
by contract, or where a dispute has arisen 
with regard to the amount that is due from 
one party to another and the debtor ten- 
ders a check to the creditor upon which, or 
in connection with which, there is a written 
statement that the check is to be in full 
settlement, if the check is accepted by the 
creditor and cashed, it amounts to a ¢com- 
plete accord and satisfaction, and the 
creditor cannot thereafter maintain any 
suit against the debtor for any balance 
which le may claim to be due him upon 
such account. 

But where the amount is fixed and de- 
termined by contract, and is not called in 
question by reason of any disputed offset, 
the sending of a check for a less amount 
with the statement written thereon that it 
is in full settlement, will not amount to an 
accord and satisfaction, even if the creditor 
collects the check: for, In such cases, there 
is no account stated between, nor meeting 
of the minds of the parties, with an intent 
on the part of each to settle a disputed 
claim: and the acceptance of part of the 
money which is due him by the creditor, 
will not preclude him from maintaining a 
suit for the balance. 


10. Wiirs ann Propate: 


Every man should make his will, and it 
should be done timely and deliberately. A 
prominent legal writer says: “It is astound- 
ing how frequently from indolence, procras- 
tination, or superstition, men will postpone 
this needful act until the last. Some, like 
old Euclio in Pope, with the ruling passion 
strong in death, can not eudure the thought 
of parting with their possessions, even post 
mortem, and die intestate. Few testators 
know their own minds, and a death-bed will 
is as sorry a substitute for a carefully pre- 
pared instrument, as a death-bed repen- 
tance is for a well ordered life.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION. 


R. TAFT’S administration of the Gov- 
ernment thus far has revealed calm, 
judicial methods which are having a 

most favorable effect not only throughout 
the United States, but in foreign countries, 
and « continuation of these methods will 
undoubtedly create a more and more fa- 
vorable impression of American institutions. 
The unrest and_ socialistic tendencies in 
other countries have already turned the at- 
tention of foreign investors toward Ameri- 
can securities, and they are beginning to 
look upon this as the most conservative 
country in the world. All this is due to the 
attitude of the Administration, and this if 
continued—as it undoubtedly will be—will 
draw added millions of the eld world into 
American investments. The beneficial ef- 
fects of such investments in increasing our 
prosperity can hardly be estimated.—J. S. 
Bache & Co., Weekly Financial Review. 





DUMMY DIRECTORS. 


N observant newspaper reader has con- 
tributed to one of our metropolitan 
contemporaries some excerpts from 
the testimony in a trial in court at a suit 
involving certain acts of a former bank 
president, the witness having been a director 


of the instituticn whose affairs were mis- 
managed. The testimony is singularly in- 
teresting: 

Q. You were frequently overdrawn your- 
self when you were a director? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know of any by-laws of the 


salaried officer from 
No. sir; I never read 


bank prohibfting any 
borrowing money? A. 
the by-laws. 

Q. Never knew there were any? A. 
sir. 
Q. Did you take an oath every year as 
a director? <A. Yes, sir. I thought it was 
a form. I took an oath to perform my 
office to the best of my ability and in ac- 
cordance of the laws of the nation. 

Q. But you didn’t read the by-laws? A. 
I didn’t think it necessary. 


No, 


Q. Did you read the national banking 
laws? A. No. I don’t suppose I would have 
understood them if I did. 


It is more than likely that similar testi- 
mony would be elicited by the examination 
of almost any director connected with a 
bank whose affairs had been mismanaged. 

It is pretty safe to assume that where 
directors have knowledge of national bank- 
ing laws and are familiar with the by-laws 
of their banks, there is no mismanagement 
of the finances such as involve criminal 
prosecutions. Banks with dummy directors 
do not always go to the wall, but in periods 
of financial stress they are weak and dan- 
gerous links in the chain which binds to- 
gether our national integrity.—Rochester 
Herald. 
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ALLEGIANCE TO HUMANITY. 


N May 21, 1909, the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, British Ambassador to the 
United States, spoke before the Fif- 

teenth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, on the subject of 
“Allegiance to Humanity.” Extracts from 
his address follow: 


Is not the fault, then, in ourselves, that 
we are too ignorant about other nations, too 
reglectful in not trying to understand them 
and to put ourselves in their place? Is not 
this one chief cause of the atmosphere of 
suspicion which characterizes the relations 
of the Great Powers, and leads them to go 
en creating the enormous armaments and 
levying the enormous taxes under which 
their people stagger? Would not a better 
knowledge by each nation of the other na- 
tions do something to dispel these suspi- 
cions? Every nation must of course be pre- 
pared to repel all dangers at all likely to 
threaten it. 3ut it should also try to as- 
certain whether the dangers it is told to 
trovide against are real or illusory, and it 
should try to enter into the position of other 
nations and ask whether it may not be ex- 
citing in their minds a mistaken impression 
of its purposes. Suspicion breeds suspicion; 
and nations have sometimes come to fear 
and dislike one and another only because 
each was incessantly told that it was dis- 
liked by the other. ‘ 

Our country is not the only thing to which 
we owe our allegiance. It is owed also to 
justice and to humanity. Patriotism con- 
sists not in waving a flag but in striving 
that our country shall be righteous as well 
as strong, A state is not the less strong 
for being resolved to use its strength in a 
temperate and pacific spirit. 

It was well said recently by Mr. Root that 
there ought to be, and there was gradually 
coming to be, a public opinion of nations 
which favored arbitration and would con- 
Gemn any Government which plunged into 
war when amicable means of settlement 
were available. May we not go even fur- 
ther, and desire and work for the creation 
cf a public opinion of the world which has 
regard to the general interests of the 
world, raising its view above the special 
interests of each people? Are we not car- 
rying our national feeling to excess when 
we think only of the welfare, only of the 
glory, of our own nation? Is it not the 
mark of a truly philosophic as well as of a 
truly religious mind to extend its sympathy 
and its hopes to all mankind? Would not 
the diffusion of such a feeling and an ap- 
preciation of the truth that every nation 
















































gains by the prosperity and happiness of 
cther peoples be a force working for peace 
and good will among the nations even more 
Fowerfully than all our arbitration treaties? 


EUROPE STILL CONCERNED 
ABOUT OUR CURRENCY. 


ACOB H. SCHIFF, who arrived June 4 
aboard the Lusitania after a six weeks’ 
trip in Europe, discussed briefly the 

financial conditions here and abroad. 

_ of affairs in this country, he 

said: 


Much confidence is being expressed every- 
Where in the Taft Administration. a & 
particularly hoped that, with the tariff out 
of the way, the solution of the currency 
problem will be sought with energy, for it is 
already now feared that unless this question 
is being promptly dealt with, we shall only 
be again heaping up new fuel, which in 
times to come will bring on another con- 
flagration. 

As the first step toward this, the immo- 
bilizing of capital through the enormous 
absorption of new securities in the United 
States and the simultaneous heavy gold ex- 
port is being pointed to, 

With a sound system we should be in a 
position to reduce the volume of the cur- 
rency to the decreased needs of commerce 
and industry; as it is, the large surplus of 
paper currency not now needed can only be 
employed in securities purchased, or it must 
displace our gold by driving it to other 
countries; in fact, both are being done, and 
after a while we shall have to pay the pen- 
alty. The report of the Monetary Commis- 
sion is, because of this, eagerly looked for. 


THE SALOON CONDEMNED. 


OMMENTING on a recent address by 
Professor Munsterberg, “Collier’s 
Weekly” says: 

Professor Munsterberg spoke in Boston 
not long ago, and people all over the coun- 
try would naturally suppose, from the press 
accounts, that he made an onslaught on 
Prohibition. As a matter of fact, he merely 
stated certain considerations on both sides, 
and also stated other evils, which ought to 
be taken into account while considering the 
general subject. In the “Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,’ for March, the professor declared that 
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ihere was no more degrading and no more 
atrocious insult to civilized life, than the 
American saloon. He pointed out that it 
poisoned the social atmosphere of the 
masses, led the working man to squander 
his savings, and the healthy man to devas- 
tate his energies, He spoke of political cor- 
ruption and of the thousand paths from the 
saloon to the penitentiary. He said there 
might be disagreements as to whether strict 
prohibition, or education toward temperance, 
would prove the more reliable method, but 
that there could be no disagreement about 
the fact that the saloon must be wiped out. 
“It is a blessed movement which now turns 
with overwhelming energy against the hor- 
rors of this evil and unites the clean minds 
of the whole nation in an untiring fight 
against this source of infection.””. From 
which it would appear that supporters of 
the saloon can derive’ but little comfort 
from Professor Munsterberg. 


WHAT ARE DEPOSITS ? 


OMMENTING upon the ambiguity of 
statements which set forth, in figures, 
the actual deposits that national banks 

may have received in a given time, the New 
York Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin says: 


The common hazy notion about bank de- 
posits is reflected in a statement sent out 
from Washington that “during the present 
fiscal year the national banks of the coun- 
try have received in individual deposits $4,- 
286,060,384, which is more than a billion and 
a half dollars in excess of the entire out- 
standing money supply of the United 
States."" What is meant by the banks hav- 
ing received that amount during the fiscal 
year? They are receiving and paying out 
great sums every day and nobody can tell 
what their receipts in individual deposits 
amount to in a year. But, according to the 
reports of the Comptroller of the Currenecy 
of the condition of national banks on the 
28th of April, they held on that date $4,- 
286,060,384 in individual deposits. How much 
they had received in a year was unknown 
and unascertainable. 

But what has this to do with the ‘“out- 
standing money supply’? The dispatch re- 
ferred to seems to imply that individual de- 
posits consist of money, and that is a no- 
tion that many people have difficulty in 


keeping out of their heads. They really 
consist of credits to depositors and nothing 
else. Depositors may deposit money, or 


drafts and notes to be collected, or they 
may borrow of their bank and have the 
amount credited up to them to be drawn 
upon at their convenience. All the deposits 
become credits after the bank has received 
them. It owes the several amounts to de- 
positors and will have to pay in money so 
far as that is demanded, but no money in 
a bank of deposit and discount belongs to 
the depositors. It is all the property of the 
bank. 

The bank is required to keep on hand a 
aserve of cash sufficient to meet demands 


for payment in money. This may be one- 
fourth as much as the deposits or it may 
Le considerably less, according to the loca- 
tion of the banks. When individual depos- 
its in national banks largely exceeded $4,- 
660,000,000, and were one-third greater than 
all the money supply of the country, the 
banks held less than $900,000,000 in reserve 
nioney, and that was an unusual proprtion. 
These facts are elementary, but their re- 
statement may be justified by the confusion 
of mind so often displayed as to the mean- 
ing of bank deposits. 


URGES UNIFICATION OF BANK- 
ING INSTITUTIONS. 


ie an address made at the annual ban- 
quet of the National Association of 

Manufacturers, held recently at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Congressman 
Charles N. Fowler, of New Jersey, said in 
part: 


What we want in this country is a free 
interchangeability between bank book cred- 
its and bank note credits, the latter being 
redeemable in gold at bank note redemp- 
tion agencies, precisely as the notes of the 
500 banks of New England were redeemed 
at the Suffolk Bank in Boston before the 
war, if we hope to have the most economi- 
eal and efficient bank currency in the world. 

If the banks of the United States were 
bonded together to co-insure all of their 
bank credits and the supervision and _ re- 
sponsibility were thrown directly upon the 
banks, the savings accounts, which now 
constitute a part of almost every bank's 
business, would be in proper securities for 
trust funds and would not be diverted to 
commercial uses or speculative purposes. 
The division line between the investment 
fund and the commercial fund of the coun- 
iry would be recognized and _ strictly ob- 
served, 

High finance and wild speculation would 
rave to be carried on outside of the na- 
tional system, while within it the com- 
merce of the United States would find its 
complete defense and protection and the 
people absolutely protected against loss. 

If all the legitimate corporate banking in- 
stitutiens were so associated and bound to- 
gether by a contribution of five per cent. 
in gold of all their deposit and note liabili- 
ties, we should have a gold reserve and re- 
discount fund passing the _ billion-dollar 
mark, and the United States would soon 
lead the world in banking facilities and 
financial strength. 


COINAGE OF U. S. MINTS. 


HE coinage executed at the mints of 

the United States during May, 1909, 

aggregated $26,650,000, as follows: 

Gold, $25.577,500; silver, $1,029,000; minor 

coins, $43,500. This is exclusive of 450,000 
peso pieces for the Philippine Islands. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION AND SECURITY PRICES. 


W E mentioned last month the grow- 

ing interest being taken in the 
question of the influence of the constant- 
ly increasing gold production on secur- 
ity prices. No longer confined to the 
lecture room, the subject is one which 
is now engrossing the attention of prac- 
tical banking men all over the country, 
and is being widely discussed in all the 
financial publications which deal with 
the broad economic factors influencing 
the price of securities. 

Briefly stated, the claim of the new 
school of “gold-depreciation” theorists 
is that as more and more gold is pro- 
duced, an ounce of gold will buy less 
and less wheat or corn or cotton—in 
other words, that where formerly a 
bale of cotton was equal in value to two 
and one-half ounces of gold, as more 
gold is produced it will need perhaps 
3 ounces of gold to buy the bale of cot- 
ton. Prices of commodities being thus 
forced up, the argument runs, a specu- 
lation in these commodities is engen- 
dered which ties up the available cap- 
ital supply and makes money rates rise. 
Rise in money rates naturaliy reacts 
upon the price of securities bearing a 
fixed rate of interest. 

This is the outline of the theory. It 
has been held by economists in the uni- 
versities for a good many years, but it 
is only lately that it has been taken up 
seriously and generally by practical 
banking men and large holders of se- 
curities. Nor can it be said that close 
study of the question has caused any 
considerable degree of alarm as to the 
future of bond prices. Admitting the 


truth of the general principles involved, 
there are, nevertheless, influences bear- 
ing on the situation which to the prac- 
tical mind seem entirely to deprive the 
factor of rapidly increasing gold pro- 
duction of its terrors as a destroyer of 
security values. 


ry ry NJ 
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Extraneous influences seem, indeed, 
to have sadly deranged the working out 
of the theory regarding the influence of 
gold production on commodity prices. 
In my article on the subject in the May 
edition of ““Moody’s Magazine’’ it was 
shown how periods of increasing gold 
production have by no means been al- 
ways marked by rising commodity 
prices. Between 1891 (the time when 
gold production began really to rise rap- 
idly) and 1896, for instance, Brad- 
street’s index number fell from 8.1382 
to 5.7019. That was during a six-year 
period when the world’s production of 
gold was increasing from 131 million 
dollars to 211 million dollars. 

Here, evidently, is the best kind of 
an example of the strength of outside 
influences in shaping commodity prices. 
The gold-depreciation theorists are 
right enough in their contention that an 
increased output of the precious metal 
tends to put up the price of commodi- 
ties, but the facts, as opposed to the 
theory, show that outside influences 
have been of more than sufficient weight 
to nullify the tendency. Take, for in- 
stance, the whole period between 1891, 
when gold production began rapidly to 
increase, and the present time. What 
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is the actual record of commodity prices 
in relation to gold production? On 
January 1, 1891, Bradstreet’s index 
number stood at 8.1382. On January 
1, 1909, it stood at 8.2631, a gain of 
only one and one-half per cent. In the 
meantime gold production had jumped 
from $131,000,000 in. 1891 to $430,- 
000,000 in 1909. 

So that the fact that the gold output 
is on the increase does not by any means 
prove that further rise in commodity 
prices is inevitable. 


How Interest Rates Are AFFECTED. 


Turning now to the question of the 
relationship between commodity prices 
and interest rates, what reason is there 
to believe that rising commodity prices 
mean a higher level for money? <Ac- 
cording to the claim of the “‘gold-depre- 
ciation” theorists, whenever prices of 
wheat or cotton or steel or any great 
staple are rising, the resulting specula- 
tion ties up so much money that interest 
rates rise rapidly. That there is a 
good deal in this idea is something which 
must, in all fairness, be admitted. The 
claim, however, that a rise in the price 
of even the more important staples is 
enough to put interest rates up all over 
the world, and keep them up, is some- 
thing which is by no means borne out by 
the record of the past. Money rates 
are most certainly influenced by periods 
of speculation, but a rise in the price of 
general commodities by no means indi- 
cates a period of speculation sufficiently 
deep or broad to exert any such world- 
wide effect. 


A Practica.L View. 


It is a question, indeed, with a good 
many practical-minded holders of se- 
curities whether the increase of gold 
production in its plain everyday effect 
of “more money for the use of trade” 
does not outweigh all other roundabout 
considerations such as greater demand 
for money arising from stimulated spec- 
ulation. Even allowing that as more 
gold is produced, commodity prices tend 
to rise and that speculation is encour- 
aged, the plain unvarnished fact  re- 


mains that the more money you dig up 
out of the ground, the more money you 
have for the use of trade. Four hun- 
dred and thirty millions of dollars of 
new gold brought into use in 1908 may 
be made the basis of all kinds of credits, 
but after all there are $430,000,000 
more of gold with which to carry on 
the world’s business. I put the question 
up to a merchant recently, who, while 
professing to know but little of eco- 
nomics, is considered a man of extraor- 
dinary business sense. “It seems to 
me,” he said, “that there’s little neces- 
sity for making so complicated a mat- 
ter of this question of gold production 
and interest rates. The more of any- 
thing I produce, the less I can expect 
to get for it. I realize that gold isn’t 
copper or silver, but the principle re- 
mains just the same—the more gold I 
produce the less I can expect to get 
for its use—the lower interest rates are 
bound to go. Look at interest rates now 
and fifty years ago, when there wasn’t 
anything like the proportionate demand 
for capital there is now. Was there 
any one and two per cent. money then? 
Why is money so much cheaper now? 
Because there’s so much more of it.” 

Judging from the lack of concern 
with which the largest holders of se- 
curities view the increase in gold pro- 
duction, that is the view they take of it. 
Somehow, there has always been pres- 
ent a demand for all the gold produced 
—despite the 300 per cent. increase in 
the past eighteen years, the bogy of 
overproduction has never amounted to 
much. The civilization of the world is 
going forward at a great pace, and 
more and more gold is all the time be- 
ing required for bank reserves and the 
arts. Demand from these sources seems 
likely to absorb surplus supplies for a 
good while to come. In the meantime 
the question of increasing production is 
being made the subject of tremendous 
discussions among the theorists; but 
practical bank men, having carefully 
looked into the matter, have mostly de- 
cided that it is lacking in any element 
of danger to security prices. 
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EUROPE AND OUR BONDS. 


NTERRUPTED somewhat by the 
financial disturbances of the past 
two years, the effort to establish more 
of a market for American bonds in Eu- 
rope has been fully resumed. The 
Pennsylvania, it will be recollected, and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
managed to force their way into the 
French market a few years ago and 
sold some big blocks of bonds, but out- 
side of that the Continent has not taken 
any great amount of our securities, en 
bloc, for a good while back. But now, 
from all accounts, the interest of the 
French, German and Dutch investor is 
beginning to awaken to the profit possi- 
bilities of American bonds, and some 
pretty large blocks of the new issues 
are being taken by the foreign bankers 
for distribution among their clients. 
How the foreign investor, generally, re- 
gards American securities is set forth 
in the following statement, which a 
banker of international prominence has 
prepared for the Investment Depart- 
ment of THe BANKERS MAGAZINE: 


Wixtiuiam J. WoLLMAN’s Views. 


William J. Wollman, of J. S. Bache 
& Co., recently returned from a trip 
abroad. He states that the change in 
the attitude of European bankers and 
investors towards the Americans and 
American securities is surprising. 

“At the time of the financial crisis in 
the year 1907,” said Mr. Wollman, 
“Europe lost faith in the management 
of our corporations, but the quick return 
to conditions more nearly normal, in 
most cases without interruption of div- 
idends and interest disbursements, has 
won respect and aroused a feeling 
of greater confidence in the solid foun- 
dation and inherent strength of the 
management of our institutions. 

“In the past two years it has been 
very noticeable that the ‘middle classes’ 
of Europe have been buying our se- 
curities and putting them away. The 
larger income return makes its appeal 
to them and the demand is increasing 
for all of our better securities. It is 
really remarkable to note the familiar- 
ity of the people with our various stocks 


and bonds. In London, as a rule, you 
hear more American securities talked 
of and discussed than any other securi- 
ties traded in on their Stock Exchange. 
It is surprising the activity displayed 
in London beginning three o'clock, 
which is the opening of our market (10 
o'clock New York time). On active 
days many of the brokers remain in 
their offices until eight or nine o’clock in 
the evening, which gives them sufficient 
time to get the results of the close of the 
New York market. 

“The best cable and telegraph service 
will probably be found in America. In 
France they are very far behind in 
this respect. Very often when bankers 
in Paris want to communicate with 
London they will do it via New York, 
as they claim that they can save con- 
siderable time by cabling in this round- 
about way. 

“The recent reduction in the postage 
rate between the United States and 
England and Germany will do much to 
acquaint Europeans with our securities, 
as it will enable us to circularize those 
countries at a very moderate cost. All 
this will tend to bring our countries 
closer and closer.” 

From what Mr. Wollman says, the 
prospects for making a good market 
for American bonds among the mid- 
dle-class European investors seem to be 
excellent. That is the object which has 
been sought all along, and its achieve- 
ment will mean much in the way of the 
development of our secondary railway 
systems. From the standpoint of the 
American banking house or railroad 
which has securities to sell, it is a for- 
tunate thing that the new taxes in 
France are operating strongly toward 
driving French capital into fereign en- 
terprise. A proportionate amount seems 
likely to find its way into American 
bonds. 


THE MAIN INFLUENCE. 


‘T’ HE clearing up of the business sit- 

uation leaves the money market 
the main influence on bond prices. What 
will money rates do during the second 
half of 1909?—answer to that question 
would be the solution of the problem 
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of future bond prices. 
certain; 


One thing is 
prices of the highest grade 
bonds have been steadily influenced up- 
ward by the extraordinary cheapness 
of money, and will with difficulty be 
maintained when the inevitable change 
from present conditions comes. Easier 
money than we have had for the past 
year and a half is impossible—a change 
from present conditions means higher 
rates, 

Predicting the course of the money 
market is a hazardous business, but at 
a time when money are so all- 
important in their influence on bond 
prices, it is decidedly well worth while 
for the holder of securities to consider 
carefully the factors which bear on the 
future interest rate. Looking at the 
matter very broadly, the point of great- 
est importance is the great increase in 
the loans of the banks all over the 
country and the replacing of the huge 
amount of gold we have exported, with 
national bank notes. So great has been 
the volume of unused capital up to now 
that the development of these coudi- 
tions has gone on with almost no visible 
effect on money rates. An underlying 
situation has been created, however, 
which contains all the elements neces- 
sary to bring about a decidedly firmer 
money market this fall. 

Europe’s vast supplies of accumulat- 
ed capital, however, may be expected 
to act as a balance and prevent any- 
thing like a money stringency. The 
whole world has been impressed with 
our recuperative ability and our credit 
abroad has been strengthened and im- 
proved. Ata price we shall be able to 
borrow almost unlimited sums on_ the 
European markets this fall. 


rates 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS IN FAVOR. 


P to within a couple of months ago 
some astonishingly low prices for 
industrial bonds still prevailed, but that 
is a condition which has largely been 
rectified of late by greatly increased in- 
terest in this class of security. At the 
same time, with all the advance which 
has taken place, there are still a num- 
ber of good industrial bonds selling at 
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a price to net the buyer as large a re- 
turn as can be obtained by buying the 
preferred industrial stocks of 
nized standing. 

With the business outlook as it is, 
there is no doubt that the better class 
of industrial bonds are a most attrac- 
live form of investment. If there is 
one fact about the industrial histery of 
the great evisis of 1907 which stands out 
prominently among the others, it is that 
the big industrial companies made a 
marvellous showing of strength, record- 
ing a surprisingly low mortality. And 
this is the kind of a fact which im- 
presses itself most upon the investor's 
mind. For a long time after the panic 
—in fact, until just recently—a great 
many well-informed buyers of bonds 
shook their heads and said, “No, I don’t 
want to consider buying any industrial 
bonds, thank you. I know that most of 
the big companies made a good showing 
in the depression, but they're not out 
of the woods yet. Wait and see how 
they stand the after-effects.” 

That question has been answered dur- 
ing the year’s second quarter, and in a 
way to encourage the most optimistic 
views of the industrial future. Tangi- 
ble evidences of improvement are to be 
found on all sides—the outlook is for a 
period of great commercial activity. 
Under the circumstances it is no won- 
der that investors are turning eagerly 
to industrial bonds and that the bankers. 
handling them have made big profits. 


recog- 


THE SO-CALLED ‘ REINVEST- 
MENT DEMAND.” 
WICE every year a great point is 
made of the influence on the in- 
vestment markets of the January and 
July disbursements, and twice every 
year holders of securities are disappoint- 
ed that prices are so little influenced by 
this “reinvestment” demand. As a mat- 
ter of fact, nothing like the full amount 
of coupon and dividend money disbursed 
at the year’s beginning or in July finds 
its way back into the security markets; 
and, furthermore, what reinvesting is 
done is scattered over a very consider- 
able period of time. 
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With regard to its effect on security 
prices this latter point is most import- 
ant. Bond dealers declare that they 
can feel the influence of anticipatory 
buying all through the month of June, 
while, on the other hand, the buying 
movement runs along all through July. 
Some buyers, aiming to get in ahead of 
their neighbors, borrow the money to 
make their purchases and then pay it 
back out of dividend and coupon money. 
Others figure that the better plan is to 
wait until the dealers, who have stocked 
up with bonds in anticipation, have 
worked them off at high prices and are 
willing to have quotations go down 
again, so that they can take on a fresh 
supply of wares. In any case the ef- 
fect is to greatly prolong the period 
over which the purchases are made, and 
to render their visible influence much 
less than if the buying were concen- 
trated on a shorter period. The bond 
dealer who wants to take advantage of 
the “reinvestment demand” nowadays 
must lay in his supplies far in advance 
and be willing to carry them well past 
the time when the actual disbursements 
are made. 


NEW FACTORS IN THE BOND 
MARKET. 


OMPARING present prices with 
the high level of several years ago 


and commenting on the prokability of 


this level being again reached, Messrs. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. of Boston say 
in a recent circular: 


It is clear, then, that to-day’s prices of 
standard bonds are substantially below the 
quotations attained during the years from 
if99 to 1942. 

But -history has the perplexing habit of 
not repeating itself, and it is unsafe to rea- 
son that, because the prices of the better 
class of interest-bearing securities were 
much higher during this previous period of 
dullness, they are certain to reach again 
the same high level. The high prices for 
this preceding period may be regarded per- 
haps as quite as abnormal as the lowest 
prices touched in recent years. A number 
of new factors certainly have entered into 
the present situation:— 

(1) The large supply of short-term obli- 
gations issued during the last three or four 
years lessen the funds going into long-time 
securities, and also affect the market, be- 
cause it is known that, when they come 
due, there are likely to be further substan- 
tial issues of long-time securities, 


(2) There has also been an increased sup- 
piy of well-secured equipment obligations 
which compete with railroad bonds. 

(3) During recent years convertible bonds 
have been issued in large amounts, and, as 
they afford reasonable safety with specula- 
live possibilities of profitable conversion, 
they have attracted a large number of in- 
vestors, 

(4) During the last half-dozen years the 
bond market has much broadened. Many 
investors, who six or eight years ago con- 
fined their investments entirely to steam 
tailroad securities, to-day are buying the 
bonds of the stronger industrial corpora- 
tions, and particularly have been attracted 
by the safety and comparatively high yield 
ef public service corporations. 

(5) There is also at the present time a 
well-grounded opinion that general business 
is recovering. perhaps not rapidly, but 
steadily, and that banks and investors are 
likely before long to encounter substantial- 
iv increased demands for the purpose of 
financing industry. This last consideration 
is the most important factor of all, and 
cannot be definitely determined, 

Our feeling, on the whole, is that we are 
not likely, during the next year or two, to 
attain the high prices for bonds reached in 
the years 1899 to 1902. At the same time so 
many of the conditions which caused that 
rise are now operative that we do expect 
io see some further advance in prices, and 
it is our opinion that the present prices of 
interest-bearing securities are not abnor- 
mally high, and therefore we believe that 
investors are justified in buying securities 
ut to-day'’s level of prices. 

We think that the broadening of the 
market, which has been in progress so 
notably during the last five or six years, 
will continue at least for a number of years, 
and that this will tend to advance the price 
of bonds of the better class of street rail- 
way and electric light companies. We know 
of no bonds so attractive from the point of 
view of security and relatively high income 
vield as the bonds of well-managed street 
railway and electric light companies, earn- 
ing two or more times the interest charges 
and issued with due regard to the life of 
the franchises. 


SHORT-TERM INVESTMENTS. 


O the man who believes that money 
rates will be decidedly higher in 

the fall, the short-term notes and equip- 
ment trusts offer an attractive field for 
investment. At the basis on which these 
securities are selling they differ but lit- 
tle from loans made at the time money 
rate, on which the lender is at any time 
able to call in his money. A rise in 
money rates will, of course, affect the 
price of these short-term issues, too, but 
to nothing like the same degree to which 
it will affect long term bonds. The in- 
vestor who buys short term notes now, 
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therefore, keeps his money employed, 
but has it in a position where, if the 
rise in money he is looking for mate- 
rializes, he will be able to make a favor- 
able switch into a long-term issue. It 
is the realization of the possibilities of 
this operation which is responsible for 
a good deal of the recent buying of 
short notes. 


THE BONDS OF MERGED ROADS. 


HE public has made money in 
bonds since the panic, and in- 
vestors in general have become keenly 
alive to profit possibilities. They have 
seen the bonds of several roads which 
have been merged into larger systems 
increase greatly in value, and are not 
overlooking the chance to put them- 
selves in the way of getting the benefit 
of similar developments. 

Investing for profit as well as income 
is becoming more and more general, and 
a great deal of attention is being paid 
to the possibilities of mergers and com- 
binations which will favorably affect the 
bonds of the smaller roads taken in. 


The air is full of deals and rumors of 
deals, some of which are too silly to 
deserve notice, but others of which are 
in the way of being consummated. It 
is certain that the day of the small, in- 
dependent railroad is over and that it 
is but a matter of a very few years 
before the last minor system will have 
been absorbed. There is at the time 
of writing just one north-and-south in- 
dependent left in the Middle West and 
everything points to the absorption of 
this road, before very long, by one of 
the great systems of the North. The 
completion of the Panama Canal will 
make a Gulf outlet imperative for ev- 
ery one of the great transcontinental 
roads—long before the Canal is fin- 
ished, it may be assumed that every 
possible line to the Gulf of Mexico will 
have been appropriated. 


Among the high-interest-bearing se- 
curities being offered to investors, irri- 
gation bonds play a prominent part. The 
following comes to us from an expert 
on these securities: 


IRRIGATION BONDS. 


By Ralph H. Hess. 


URRENT interest in matters per- 
taining to the conservation of our 
natural resources and the reclamation of 
waste lands has, incidentally, focused 
public attention upon the recent devel- 
opment of irrigation in the arid coun- 
try. The popular press has widely dis- 
cussed the significance of the rapid in- 
crease in the number and magnitude of 
reclamation projects, and financial jour- 
nals have occasionally commented on 
the growing importance of the new 
class of securities arising out of recla- 
mation activities. Unfortunately, finan- 
cial writers have quite inadequately, 
and, at times, erroneously defined the 
qualities of such issues as media of in- 
vestment. 

The problem of reclamation and the- 
ory of irrigation district finance, briefly 
put, is as follows: Arid lands are worth- 
less without water for irrigation and 
works for conveying it to the fields. 





Home-seekers in the West are usually 
without considerable capital and are, 
therefore, unable to finance the exten- 
sive reclamation projects necessary to 
bring the land under cultivation. The 
irrigation district, as originally defined 
by the Wright Law in California, and 
as recently provided in the somewhat 
improved laws of most irrigation States, 
is an organization of owners of contigu- 
ous lands which it is proposed to irri- 
gate. The district is organized as a 
quasi-municipality and is authorized by 
State laws to issue bonds by district ref- 
erendum, such bonds to be secured by 
prior liens on the lands to be benefited 
by the projects which they are to 
finance. 

Such a scheme of finance is justified 
in theory and is practically sound when 
the project is properly conceived and 
carried to completion within the pro- 
posed period. If, for any reason, the 


— 
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available water supply or the productiv- 
ity of the land is miscalculated, if the 
magnitude of the undertaking is mis- 
judged and sufficient time or funds for 
its perfection not provided, if the man- 
agement of the enterprise falls into un- 
skilled or unscrupulous hands; in fact, 
if any one of the many unforeseen con- 
tingencies should arise and the project 
thereby fail of completion within the 
specified time, the lands and canals 
pledged to the bondholders remain bar- 
ren, the settlers are probably unable 
to respond to a tax to meet the interest 
or principal and the bonds depreciate 
to the paper on which they are printed. 
It is obvious, therefore, that irrigation 
bonds of the so-called municipal variety 
are subject to the operation of value-de- 
termining factors of intangible and in- 
determinate qualities, and that their ul- 
timate payment depends, not on the 
original and permanent value of 
pledged securities nor on the earning 
capacity of an established industry, but 
on the successful completion of a com- 
bined structural and economic enter- 
prise. 

The irrigation bond of the second 
type is the product of a somewhat ad- 
vanced but no more certain step in 
the development of irrigation finance. 
In order to accelerate the settlement of 
unoccupied lands and to encourage their 
reclamation by State and private enter- 
prise, an act was passed in 1894 which 
is designated as the “Carey Act.” By 
the provisions of this law and a subse- 
quent amendment, the Federal Govern- 
ment agreed to transfer to the several 
arid States such unappropriated lands 
as lay within their respective boun- 
daries, to the extent of not to exceed 
one million acres to each State, provid- 
ed that the States should previously ar- 
range for and supervise their reclama- 
tion, and thereafter contract for their 
sale to bona fide settlers in tracts not 
to exceed 160 acres to any one person. 

Promoters were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the State 
and Federal laws described above, and 
corporations were rapidly organized for 
the purpose of appropriating water- 
rights in State streams and undertak- 
ing the reclamation of available public 


lands. Such operations involved the 
filing upon alleged unappropriated wat- 
ers of public streams for purposes of 
irrigation, the preparation of plans for 
the ditching of such waters to the lands 
to be irrigated, the accumulation of cap- 
ital sufficient to construct the proposed 
system of canals, the construction of 
the works, and the final transfer of the 
lands reclaimed to settlers at the nom- 
inal price of fifty cents per acre, plus 
a per-acre charge sufficient to cover the 
cost of reclamation. The fifty-cent 
charge goes to the State and the man- 
ner of its final disposition is provided 
bv the Federal statute. The cost-of- 
reclamation charge constitutes the ex- 
penses and fruits of enterprise which 
go to the construction company. It is 
presumed that this charge shall be suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of construction; 
but the limits of such factors of cost 
as dividends and salaries are nowhere 
defined. The charges for construction 
have, I believe, been uniformly $40 per 
acre. The cost of Government con- 
struction by the Reclamation Service, 
undertaken eight years later when the 
sasiest projects were already pre-empt- 
ed by companies operating under the 
Carey Act, and when the cost of labor 
and materials were fifteen to twenty per 
cent. higher, have averaged twenty-five 
to thirty-five per cent. less per acre. In 
this form of enterprise we discover the 
source of our second class of irrigation 
bond, i. e., the so-called corporation or 
Carey type of bond. 

The foregoing is sufficient to sug- 
gest the distinctive features of the re- 
spective securities of the two types of 
irrigation enterprise which are at pres- 
ent marketing bonds; namely, the cedp- 
erative district, provided for by State 
laws and primarily conceived by the 
Wright Law of California, and the tem- 
porary construction company (an in- 
vestment corporation) which operates 
under the Carey Act, subiect to the 
nominal supervision of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the more or less direct sur- 
veillance of State officials. 

That there is a considerable element 
of risk in irrigation enterprise is uri- 
versally admitted. The diffusion of re- 
sponsibility and absence of pers nal Jia- 
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bility is bound to augment the ¢l:ances 
of failure in any undertaking. If a 
district project fails, the resident farm- 
ers are individually responsible and lia- 
ble and therefore stand to make good 
the outstanding konds or Iese their 
lands. is often the case, their 
lands are unimproved, the failure of 
the undertaking wiil dispesses them of 
nothing of value. In the case of the 
Carey project, the protection of official 
responsibility must ke recognized; but, 
in the States, official responsibility sel- 
dom extends beyond a period of two 
years, and by the time a project is 
iaunched, exploited and abandoned the 
official who approved the plans is not 
only beyond recourse to bondholders, 
but probably bevond political censure 
for misfeasance in ofice. In financial 
matters, the judgment of a State engi- 
neer may not always ke trustworthy, and 
the aggressive and optimistic spirit fre- 
quently prevailing on the industrial 
frontier may easily gain the well-meant 
but unjustified approval of a temporary 
servant of the State. 

It is to be understood that we are 
discussing the initial characteristics of 
irrigation bonds, which refer, of course. 
to their attributes as investments at the 
time of their issue and sale, and not 
merely to their potentialities upon the 
successful culmination of the enterprise 
which they are made to finance. The 
investment qualities of any mortgage 
bond depend, primarily, on the orig- 
inal and permanent values of the prop- 
erties pledged, and such values must be 
actual and residual, and not merely po- 
tential and conditioned upon the ex- 
pected results of a developmental un- 
dertaking. To the extent to which bonds 
are issued beyond the known and realiz- 
able assets of the issuing ccrporation, 
they partake of the nature of deben- 
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tures or preferred stecks and are bur- 
dened with such proportion of the total 
risk as is their volume of the total in- 
vestment. 

In the light of a careful analysis, it 
is difficult to reconcile irrigation dis- 
trict bonds, as a class, with the stand- 
ardized conception of municipal bonds. 
The recog- 


bonded indebtedness of a 


nized municipality is usually limited by 
law to a small percentage of the as- 
sessed valuation of the property with- 
in the municipality and is strongly safe- 
guarded by being confined to the actual 
tax-paying ability of the population. 
This qualification may ke true of the 
higher class of district bonds, but cer- 
tainly not of the arid-district and cor- 
poration types. For this reason, it 
would seem that the more or less cur- 
rent term “municipal,” when applied to 
such securities, is a misnomer. 

We now have fairly before us evi- 
dence sufficient to justify a summary 
estimate of irrigation bonds as an in- 
vestment proposition. Enough has been 
said to reveal the fact that the tangible 
values which are pledged in support of 
current issues of irrigation bonds are, 
in the case of the corpvration type of 
bonds, practically negligible, and in 
cases of district issue are without any 
recognized standard of quality or ex- 
cellence. It further appears that estab- 
lished earning power and demonstrated 
taxable ability, as bases for the assump- 
tion of fixed charges, are likewise sub- 
ject to serious limitations in the field 
of irrigation finance. 

There is no doubt that the mortgage 
feature of irrigation bonds is largely 
fictitious. That which is usually hy- 
pothecated in support of such bonds is 
of value only in the presumed realiza- 
tion of a probable future condition, and 
the readiness with which these securi- 
ties are being issued and the apparent 
absence of a proportional issue and sale 
of capital stock surely indicates that 
the principle of debt financiering which 
requires the amount of borrowed funds 
to be within the minimum value of tan- 
gible capital properties is being grossly 
violated. It, therefore, that 
subscribers to corporation capital do 
not assume the legitimate risk of recla- 
mation ventures, but shift a part there- 
of to the bondholder, whose main se- 
curity is confidence in the success of the 
undertaking. For this reason, irriga- 
tion bonds, with the exception noted, 
should not be more highly regarded than 


emerges 


preferred stocks in an unestablished in- 
dustrial plant, and interest bearing pre- 
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ferred stocks have been outlawed by the 
statutes of several States.* , 
Being virtually analogous to inter- 
est-bearing preferred stocks in potential 
industries, irrigation bonds are not well 
adapted to the direct investment of the 
private savings of those who desire to 
avoid risk-carrying securities and who 
are without the opportunity or technical 
knowledge which will permit them to 
accurately estimate the character of the 
enterprise and the quality of its man- 
agement. On the other hand, the bonds 
in question pay a Ligh rate and, on the 
whole, represent undertakings of glow- 
For this reason, they 
present an attractive field for such in- 


ing possibilities. 


vestors as desire to assume somewhat 
kondholder’s risk at a 
svecified rate somewhat above that of a 
ae 

Chey should 


more than a 


standard mortgage loan. 
be especially desirable to those who 
may possess a personal and _ technical 
knowledge of the field and management 
of the undertaking. 

In the foregoing, the writer is not to 
be understood as taking exception to 
the most eloquent portrayal of the 
achievements and potentialities of ree- 
lamation enterprise and irrigation agri- 
culture. Certainly there is no form of 


* Wisconsin Laws of 1907, Ch. 576, 


industry now being developed in Amer- 
ica that will more quickly assume an 
independent and profitable basis and 
ultimately add more to the national divi- 
dend than will the farming of reclaimed 
lands. There is no doubt that, for a 
long time to come, every dollar invest- 
ed in the improvement of the arid wastes 
of our West will be returned by the soil 
many fold; but these facts should be 
given no bearing in an analysis of the 
technical features of irrigation securi- 
ties of the borrowing variety. We are 
concerned only with the nature of such 
securities as the market affords to the 
bond purchaser who is not a risk-taker 
nor a promoter, but a lender of money 
Theoretically, the 
kond buyer is not interested in the suc- 


on adequate security. 


cess or failure of the enterprise to which 
he lends his funds, and he has no de- 
sire to share in the gains or losses which 
may accrue to the borrowing company. 
The reliable mortgage bond always car- 
ries with it sufficient security to guar- 
antee the unqualified payment of inter- 
est and principal when due. The un- 
qualified payment of any funded in- 
debtedness can only rest upon tangible 
and convertible established 
earning power, or predetermined con- 


pledges, 


tributory ability. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corrected 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall, broker and deal- 
er in investment securities, 10 Wall 
street, New York. 


STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Approx. 

Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 
Alpbama. 46, 1966 ...s..cceses 104%4-105% = 3.75 
Georgia 4%s, 1915 ......... 104%-105% 3.60 
Massachusetts 3%s, 1940.... 99 - 99% 3.53 
New York State 3s, 1959....1031%4-103% 2.88 
Go.. Car. €566,.. 1968. 0..ccciees 104-105 4.10 


Boston 3%s, July, 1929...... 96%- 97% 3.70 
N. Y. City 4%s, Nov., 1917..104 -104% 3.85 
N. Y. City 4s, Nov., 1957...100%-101% 3.93 
N. Y. City 3%s, Nov., 1954.. 90 - 90% 3.96 
N, Y. City rev. 6s, Nov., ’10.103%-104% +2.80 


to 


3. 


June 23. 


SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 


Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
added to price. 


Approx. 

Bid. Asked. Yield. 

Am. Cig. A 4s, Mar. 15, ’11. 99 993, 4.30 
Am, Cig. B 4s, Mar. 15, ’12. 98 983g 4.60 
Am. Loco. 5s, Oct., °10....100% 101 4.20 


5s, Jan., '10.1005g 100% 3.25 
5s, Mar., °10.100% 101% 9 
June, °11..101% 101% 


Am. Tel. & T. 
Atl. Coast L. 
“Big Four” 5s, 


& 
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Approx. Bid. Asked. 
Bid. Asked. Yield. Seaboard, 1st pref. ..........000. 42 50 
B., R. & Pitts. Equip. 4%4s.100% 102 4.00 ae a ree 38 40 
Chic. & N. W. deb. 5s, '09.1001%4 100% 3.13 Spokane & Inland Empire ....... 50 60 
Del. & Hud. 4%s, July, ’22.103 103% 4.15 Spokane & Inland Empire, pref.. 60 70 
oat. RF. Ge, Bee, "Fi... 2s TOG%, «TUR 66TG 6=6DTORRS COMETEL oc dcccccccviavecenss 35 50 
Int. R. T. 5s, Mar., ’10....1005, 101 3.48 ri eS 75 82 
K. C. R. & L. 6s, Sept., ’12.100 a | ee err ne ee 27 32 
Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., °10... 99% 99% 5.37 Le ree 30 34 
Louis. & N. 5s, Mar., °10..101% 1013g 2.94 Williamsport & North Branch... 1 3 
Lake Shore 5s, Feb., °10...1005g 100% 3.50 
Mich. Cen. 5s, Feb., °'10....1005g 100% 3.50 
Minn. & St. L. 5s, Feb., ’11. 995g 100 5.00 
N. Y. Central 5s, Feb., °10.1005, 100% 3.50 GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Ee Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '10.100% 101% 4.15 
N.Y.C, Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., °12.102% 10234 4.15 : 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '14.1035g 104% 4.15 : —_ a 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., 716.105 105% 4.15 Albany & Susquehanna acienees 275 300 
N.Y.C. Eo. Tr. 5s, Nov., '19.106% 107% 4.15 Allegheny & Western ........... 142 150 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9,'10.1005% 100% 3.24 Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line....190 ae 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., 11.1013 1015 3.87 Augusta _& Savannah ............ 112 115 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, °12.102 102% 4.03 Beech Creek ..............seeee. 98 102 
Norf. & West. 5s, May, 710.101% 101% 3.35 Poston & Lowell ............... 226 228 
No. American 5s, May. ’12. 99% 101 442 FEoston & Albany ....0..c0ccccs- 230 232 
Penn, R. R. 5s, Mar. 15, 10.100% 101% 3.40 Boston & Providence ........... 296 =. 298 
Pub. Ser. Cor. 5s, Nov., '09.100% 1005 2.92 Camden & Burlington County...140 145 
St. L. & S. F. 5s, Jan., 11. 98% 99% 5.33 Catawissa ............seeeeeeeeees 114 120 
St. L. & S.F, 4%s, Feb., 12. 96% 97% 5.55 Cayuga & Susquehanna ........ 222 232 
S.A.L. rec. cfs. 6s, June, ’11.100% 101 5.40 Cleveland & Pittsburgh ......... 175 = 180 
S.A.L. rec. cfs. 5s, Jan.,’12. 99% 100% 4.35 Cleve. & Pittsburgh (Betterment) = 102 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., °10.100% 10054 3.82 Columbus & Xenia .............2 0 210 
+Southern Ry. 6s, May, '11.100% 101%, 2.62 Concord & Montreal ............ 170 180 
Tidewater 6s, June, '13..... 102% 103 5.15 Concord & Portsmouth .......... 170-185 
Pitts., Shawmut & North. Connecticut & Passumpsic River. es 146 
rec. ctfs. 5s, Jan., 14.... 99 100 5.00 Commectiout River ..ccccccccccvces 3 265 
Wabash 4%s, May, '10...... 99% 100 4.50 oe 2 F ioe 3 tenes is0 ne 
Testi ous a, J ., °10.100% ¥ .65 elaware oun¢ TOOK ...+-. vo v4 
Westmgneuss , Ang me : = oe Detroit, Hilsdale & Southwestern 98 102 
ar Hast POMMSFIVAMIA 256. crccceses 135 140 
+ Have been called for Nov., 1909. Elmira & Williamsport, pref....130 140 
a 240 250 
Erie @& Pittsburgh «.......scccses 152 160 
INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. Georgia Railroad & Banking ....258 263 
Grand River V@lHey  ..ccccccccces 122 130 
Bid. Asked. MID oahbncce pn ccacaatannacwee 86 94 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western 12 37 I!linois Central Leased Lines.... 99 103 
Atlanta & West Point .......... 150 154 Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw.... 90 95 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn....280 300 BO RN 170 175 
Ruffalo & Susquehanna ......... 25 33 Kansas City, St. L. & Chic., pref.135 145 
Central New England .......... 7% 15 Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. .305 315 
Central New England, pref...... 15 25 Re OND vp vbccccsccasacaecwe’ 210 215 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 48 55 Louisiana & Missouri River ....165 174 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref. 70 78 Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven...120 130 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 45 65 Mobile & Birmingham .......... 70 80 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref. 65 75 ee | eee eee 84 88 
Cincin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac..110 125 oe errr rr rrr 182 185 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref..106 110 Nashville & Decatur ............ 185 190 
Cincinmatl MOPrtieiE «0c cccccccces 38 45 New Hampshire & Northampton.104 107 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus... 68 75 New York, Lackawanna & West.125 135 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.103 105 North Carolina Railroad ........ 163 170 
Cripple Creek Central .......... 34 36 North Pennsylvania .............200 210 
Cripple Creek Central, pref....... 53 60 Northern BR. BR. of MN. BH. ccccccce 145 150 
DE. vxb.00.0de tens iedvadepaeen 77 81 Northern BR. RB. Of NM. J. ceccesecs 85 95 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref... 80 90 Norwalk & Worcester, pref..... 201 210 
Detroit & Mackinac ............ 35 45 Ogden Mine B.. B. .cccscs -covccs 95 102 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref....... 89 95 Ce CE Windkueckccdwavueccwewis 196 199 
Grand Rapids & Indiana ........ 43 47 Oswego & Syracuse ............ 223 230 
Georgia, South. & Florida...... 30 40 Peoria & Bureau Valley ........ 185 195 
Georgia, South. & Flor., 1st pref. 93 96 Philadelphia & Trenton ........ 245 260 
Georgia, South, & Flor. 2d pref.. 73 80 Pitts., Bessemer & Lake Erie.. 34 36 
Huntington & Broad Top ...... 5 10 Pitts., Bessemer & Lake E., pref. 72 74 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref... 15 20 Pittsburgh, Ft, Wayne & Chic..174 176 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient... 9 11 Pittsfield & North Adams ...... 127 134 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 17 23 Pittsburgh, McKeesp’t & Yiough.127 135 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 12 15 Providence & Worcester ........ 265 280 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref. 34 36 Rensselaer & Saratoga ......... 195 200 
i | er rer ere 195 205 Bethe & CHIR ..cdscccicdecvces 135 142 
Maryland & Pennsylvania ...... 22 24 Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.125 130 
PRVCMAPRR COMGPE! occ ccéccctvcccse = 170 Saratoga & Schenectady ........ 168 176 
Minsiasinns Central ..00<0cdecoves 58 Southwestern of Georgia ........ 112 115 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 116% 120 SHOT BH GROGMMUN occ cccecvscis 175 185 
errr rere 27 |. ke reer er rr eC 145 
Pere Marquette, Ist pref. ...... 60 62 Piles GB Hines River .occvccecss 175 185 
Pere Marquette, 2d pref. ........ 38 41 Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna.150 155 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 2 5 United N. J. R. R. & Canal.....253 255 
St, Louis, Brownsville & Mexico.125 one Watery Gf HOW TOE ..ccccesiess 123 130 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. = 46 cS rrr errr 160 175 


GeahoarG COMPAR 2... cvcrceccs. 21 EUSTON TRRTORE i vccicccccccccees 175 185 
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BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 
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NEW YORK BANK $TOCKS. Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
State Bank 240 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members Tecittn ee " viens 150 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, Twenty-Third Ward Bk... 6 150 oT 
120 Broadway, New York. Union Ex. Wat. Bk........ 10 190 195 
Went. Hime TRAM .. ccccccss 12 500 
TOERVING FRAME ockccccces 6 5( 
Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. " . _ 
Aetna National Bank .... 8 176 ee 
Amer, Exchange Nat. Bk. 10 250 255 NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 
Bank of America......... 26 575 590 , 
Bank of the Manhattan Co, 12 330 Bek Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Bank of the Metropolis.. 16 375 410 Mabee TIGGE CB. ovicccsice ee 310 330 
Bank of N. Y., N. B. A... 14 325 335 Bankers Trust Ca. .....6< 16 660 700 
Bank of Washington Hts. .. 265 wes Broadway Trust Co. ...... 6 130 140 
Battery Park Nat. Bank.. .. 130 bees Brooklyn Trust Co. ...... 20 400 aa 
Bowery Bank ......00cees 12 375 ve Carnegie Trust Co. ...... 8 aod 195 
3ronx Borough Bank .... .. 300 she: Citizens’ Trust Co, ...... ae 125 
Bryant Park Bank ....... it 150 as Central Trust Co, ...ccc0-0 60 2850 a 
Century Bank ...4...4.2< 6 160 170 Columbia Trust Co, ...... s 230 250 
Chase National Bank..... 6 300 a Commercial Trust Co. .... .. 140 150 
Chatham National Bank.. 16 285 300 Empire Trust Co. : 230 250 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.. .. 175 200 Equitable Trust Co. 460 480 
Chemical National Bank... 15 420 430 Farmers Loan & Trust 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk. 6 155 160 Co; Goer SEB) ccc ssc 40 1275 eae 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank... 10 250 27 Fidelity Trust Co. ...... 6 200 210 
Colonial Banke... ..0s:0 000 10 375 eae Fifth Avenue Trust Co... 12 ee 450 
Columbia Bank .......... 12 375 425 Flatbush Trust Co. ...... 8 205 215 
Corn Exchange Bank..... 16 330 340 Prankin. Trust Co. ...0;. 8 190 205 
East River Nat. Bank.... 6 120 130 Pulton Trust Co. 22.606 10 245 ey 
ye Re ee 6 165 175 Guaranty Trust Co. ...... 20 680 700 
Fifth Avenue Bank ...... 100 §=4,000 sek Guardian Trust Co. ..... ie 150 175 
Fifth National Bank...... 12 300 a8 Hamilton Trust Co. ..... 10 265 275 
First National Bank ..... 32 800 sie Home Trust Co. 2.20.00 4 105 115 
Fourteenth Street Bank.. 10 140 160 Hudson Trust Co. ....... 6 165 
Fourth National Bank..... 8 220 sie International Bank’g Corp. 4 100 
Gallatin National Bank.. 12 340 355 Kings Co. Trust Co....... 12 475 eae 
Garfield National Bank... 12 275 Knickerbocker Trust Co... .. 340 350 
German-American Bank.. 6 135 ds Lawyers Mortgage Co..... 12 300 310 
German Exchange Bank.. 20 450 500 Lawyers Title Insurance & 
Germania Bank ........... 20 500 en be, ee 12 230 240 
Greenwich Bank ......... 10 250 270 Lincoin Trust Co. ........ ne 145 155 
Hanover National Bank... 16 540 ea Long Is. Loan & Trust Co. 12 295 305 
Importers’ & Traders’ Nat. Manhattan Trust Co. (par 
SR eee 20 535 550 Se eae 12 365 8385 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. § 185 ae Mercantile Trust Co. ..... 20 740 780 
Jefferson Bank ........... 10 180 or Metropolitan Trust Co.... 24 500 ee: 
Liberty National Bank.... 20 53 a. BOTCON TIME CB. ncncicccs 20 450 500 
Lincoln National Bank... § 400 440 Mutual Alliance Trust Co. 8 120 130 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 12 255 265 Nassau Trust Co. ........ 8 160 175 
Mechanics’ Nat. Bank..... 12 255 260 National Surety Co. ...... 8 175 190 
Mercantile Nat. Bank..... 4 180 190 N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 50 1100 1125 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bk.... 6 165 175 N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. 10 190 200 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank.... 7 160 165 New York Trust Co. ...... 32 565 ae 
Metropolitan Bank ....... 8 185 182 Peoples Trust Co. ...... 12 290 310 
Mount Morris Bank....... 10 250 aS Standard Trust Co. ..... 10 $15 350 
Mutual BARE 2... ce ccces 8 290 310 Title Guar. & Trust Co... 20 500 ' 510 
Nassau Banke ....ccccssee 8 05 wane Trust Co. of America..... & 365 385 
Nassau Bk. of Commerce.. 8 186 189 oe ee: 50 1230 1300 
Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’ 6 140 155 U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co.... 20 435 445 
National City Bank ...... 10 340 350 United States Trust Co... 50 1175 1200 
National Copper Bank.... 8 245 255 Van Norden Trust Co..... 12 260 300 
National Park Bank....... 16 465 475 Washington Trust Co. .... 12 390 410 
National Reserve Bank.... .. 140 147 Windsor Trust Co. ....... 6 125 140 
New Netherlands’ Bank.. .. 200 rer 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank.. 40 765 aiid 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank... 8 167 = 175 BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 
Night & Day Bank ....... ct 200 240 
Nineteenth Ward Bank... 15 nae 425 Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
Northern Bank .....0.000- 6 105 120 New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
PRE DE. évaccsscccnns 8 230 250 60 Cc ne @ 
Peoples’ Bank ............ 10 280 =. 300 ongress St., Boston. 
Phenix National Bank .... 6 175 185 é Div. Last 
Plaza Bank ............-. 20 ©6610-6385 Namt. | Rate. Sale. 
Seaboard National Bank.. 10 360 Atlantic National Bank ........ 6 140 
Second National Bank.... 12 350 Boylston National Bank ........ 4 103% 
Sherman National Bank.. .. 140 Commercial National Bank ..... 6 140 
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Div. Last 


Name. Rate. Sale. 
Bilot Mational BARE: ....scdécuces S 212% 
Firat Mational THOM ..<.occccssces i3 328 
First Ward National Bank ...... 8 181% 
Fourth National Bank .......... 7 165 
Merchants National Bank ...... 10 233 
Metropolitan National Bank .... 6 122 
National Bank of Commerce .... 6 170 
National Market Bank, Brighton 6 102 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury 8 167 
National Shawmut Bank ........ 10 305% 
National Union Bank ........... 7 180% 
National Security Bank ........ 12 e 
New England National Bank .... 6 152 
Old Boston National Bank ...... 5 120 
Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury 6 130 
Second National Pank .......... 10 227% 
South End National Bank ...... 5 104% 
State National Bank ............ 7 165% 
Webster & Atlas National Bank. 7 16014 
Winthrop National Bank ...... 10 325 


* No public sales. 


BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 
Div. Last 


Name. Rate. Sale. 
American Trast C6. ..cccscesvecs 8 345 
Pay Btate Trust CO. .cccoccivces 7 ® 
eee THRE. COR. bésccaccconcwes 8 185 
Roston Safe D, & T. Co, ...... 14 369 
Cee WE  vé pene heen scew zeus 12 390 
CORNER. THE CO. ken cceececces 5 120 
Commonwealth Trust Co. ....... 6 160 
Devrcwester Trust Ca. cccsccccecss Ks 105 
memnmee Treet CG. occ ccsccecs mie ° 
Wemeres THER CM cvicsdcnsaccvee 6 130 
International Trust Co. ......... 16 400 
Rats TVG CO. ccsescccccscas ‘a ° 
Mattapan BD. & T. CO. cccccccess 6 201 
SOeeD TIGst OB. ccissccccccss 6 110% 
New England Trust Co, ......-+- 15 309 
Col Comer Teast Ce cvccccccss 20 615% 
Puritan BE MME - ccawbesvnraeaa 6 219 
Stare Sivest Trust CO... .cccccccs 8 * 
United States Trust Co. ........ 12 225 


* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
152 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Div. Rate. Bid Asked. 





Rankers National Bank .. 8 199 202 
Calumet National Bank... 6 150 “ue 
Commercial National Bank 12 306 309 
Continental National Bank 8&8 502 

Corn Exchange Nat, Bank 12 388 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bk. 10 218 

First National Bank...... 16 440 445 
First Nat. Bank of Engle- 

ee ee are ert 10 235 250 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bk.... 8 185 190 
Hamilton National Bank... 5 133 37 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

SEE odie heou wares 12 252 262 
Monroe National Bank.... 4 125 131 
Nat. Rank of the Republic 8 198 202 
National City Bank....... 6 174 176 
National Produce Bank.... .. 129 
Prairie National Bank.... .. 138 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div Rate. 3id Asked. 


American Tr. & Sav. Bk... 8 243 

Austin State Bank....... x 270 tats 
Central Trust Co. ...6ces 7 166 16S 
Chicago City Bank........ 10 163 178 
Chicago Savings Bank.... 6 35 141 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank 10 189 192 
Drexel State Bank ........ 10 174 181 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 180 190 
Englewood State Bank... 6 110 114 
Harris Tr. & Say. Bank... 8 298 ard 
Hibernian Banking Assn... 8 209 212 
Illinois Tr, & Sav. Bank..16-4ex. 505 520 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 7 120 122 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 5 109 111 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 12 394 399 
Metropeiltan Tr. & S. Bk. 6 117 127 
Northern Trust Co. ...... 8 303 320 
Peoples Tr. & Sav. Bk..... § 160 175 
EPMO BARES oo vicicisiiccsa S 250 

Pullman Loin & Tr. Bank § 175 

Railway Exchange Bank.. 4 115 am 
Security Bank oi. ..ccsces ra 148 154 
So. Chicago Sav. Bk....... 6 124 123 
State Bank of Chicago.... 12 395 405 
Stock Yards Savings Bank. 8 215 

Union Stock Yds State Bk. 6 124 120 
2b es Se 8 350 maa 
Western Tr. & Sav. Bk... 6 148 153 
Woodlawn Trust Co....... 6 124 12¢ 


ONE VAULT THAT OVERFLOWED. 


B’ direction of the Treasurer of the 
United States, Edwin U. Curtis, As- 

sistant Treasurer at Boston, on May 
29 transferred 1,000,000 silver dollars from 
the Sub-Treasury to the vaults of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, just across Water st. 

As the vaults of the Sub-Treasury in the 
Post Office Building were overcrowded, the 
Treasury Department of the Government 
decided to place this number of silver dol- 
lars on deposit with some national bank in 
Boston. Upon receiving word that it was 
te be the custodian of this fund the Shaw- 
mut bank built a special safe within the de- 
pesit vault. 

The handling of the money required the 
services of sixty men, six policemen and 
three wagons. The silver coin was in 1,000 
bags. The weight was thirty-two and a half 
tons. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks, savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Bankers MaGazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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[ the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America: but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.— Theodore Roosevelt. 


MEXICO AND HER RAILROADS. 


_ in the “American Review of 
Reviews,” for June, on the finances 

of Mexico, Charles F. Speare_ re- 
lates in an interesting manner the story of 
the Mexican railroads and the liberal con- 
cessions granted them. That part of his 
article on the government and the railroads 
follows: 


No commercial conquest, however, that 
the Diiz administration has made compares 
with the control obtained over the most 
important railroad lines in the Republic. 
The story of this conquest is one of the 
most fascinating and romantic in the his- 
tory of finance. It marks an epoch in the 
movement toward government regulation or 
control of railroad lines. 

Mexico's leading men were keen enough 
to see that the railroads of the country, 


controlled by foreign cap tal and operated 
by Americans were extracting all they could 
from the Republic and giving back as little 
as Was politic. They were wasteful of capi- 
tal in directions that served no public good, 
ind left them poor for those developments 
that were legitimate and would have been 
beneficial to the sh®ppers and the traveling 
publie 

In 1902 a start had been made through an 
investment of $4,500.000 in the narrow gauge 
Interoceanic Railway running from the City 
of Mexico to Vera Cruz. A yeur later stock 
control of the National Railroad of Mexico, 
one of the main arteries of traffic from the 
American berder to the City of Mexico, was 
obtained by giving up $5,000,000 gold. This 
line was operated under government super- 
vision three or four years before the idea 
was suggested of merging into one organ- 
ization four separate systems, with a com- 





The National Palace, Mexico City, 
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bined trackage of 7000 miles, or about 70 annual earning capacity of $30,000,000, and 
per cent. of all of the mileage in the Re- an authorized capitalization of $650,000,000 
public. This action was precipitated by the at practically no outlay of money. It bar- 
attempt of American interests to secure tered its original investment of $4,500,000 
control of the Mexican Central, which was in the Interoceanic for stock in the National 
then nearly bankrupt. Railroad, with $5,000,000 gold as a bonus, 

Out of this idea has grown the govern- which gave it control of both lines, the Na- 
ment system of railroads, which penetrates tional having previously bought a majority 
practically every part of the Republic, serv- . . ‘ "4 
ing all of the important centers of traffic interest in the Interoceanic, and also control- 
creation in the interior and extending its [ing the International. 


spurs to the Gulf ports and to the ports that Then, when the great merger was pro- 
have just been opened on the Pacific side. posed, it still further exchanged its securi- 
By what almost seems to be a process of ties for those of the Mexican Central, and, 
financial legerdemain the government se- in addition, caused to be created a large i 


cured control of this vast system, with an amount of common stock of the National 
_—____— _ Railways, or merger company, which it took 
for itself, and which gives it voting power 
and control. Having placed its guarantee 
1 behind one class of bonds of the new or- 
Federal Bankin Co ganization it demanded, as a quid pro quo, 
8 a block of bonds which was nearly equal 
in value to the amount originally invested 
OF MEXICO CITY in the Interoceanic and in the National 
Railroad. 
1A SAN FRANCISCO NO. 15 It can almost be said, then, that Mexico 





paid not a centavo for her present railroad 


$250,000.00 CAPITAL possessions. It Is true that she gets no 


return from them now, and may not for 
Banking matters and col- years. But she will, at least, see to it that 
lections attended to in every the railroads are properly administered and 


. : eoperated, and that when new lines are con- j 
section of the Republic of structed they will go into regions that need 4 
Mexico. them and not track through desert places 

Correspondence solicited already occupied by parallel lines. I have 

with a view to Banking re- recently made a study of this situation in 

lati : Mexico, and am convinced that the plan is 

10NS. one of the most ingenious as well as practi- 
cable in existence, and that it goes a long ." 

OFFICERS way to solve the problem of how to mutual- 

T. R. CRUMP, President / ize private investments in and state admin- 

J. H. CHRISTEN, Vice-President ‘ istration of railroads. The government is 
LOUIS J. LOUBENS, Vice-President not meddling with the operations of its rail- ; 


Wm. E. POWELL, Manager 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS their work as they judge best. So far as I dy 
ASSOCIATION have been able to discover there is no sug- 


roads. It allows the officers of them to do 


gestion of politics in the organization or of 

Principal Correspondents an effort to mould the views of the em- 

The Liberty National Bank, New York ployes to fit any particular political body. 
The Union Nat’l Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Just how rapidly this situation will bring { 
eee at Ge af takion, 148. about the Mexicanization of the railroads is i 

"scenes Bank, Berlin, Germany 7 a question. I shouid think it would depend 





largely on efficiency. 
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LATIN AMERICA DISPLAY AT THE 
SEATTLE EXPOSITION. 


HEN the exhibit of the Bureau of 

American Republics arrived in 

Seattle, Wash. it was found that 
the space allotted it was too small to pro- 
vide room for a display as planned, but 
owing to its importance space was provided 
in the government building. 

The exhibit forms a very important part 
of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
which is now open. It was sent from 
Washington, and is so arranged that it will 
no doubt attract great attention from all 
visitors to the exposition. 

It was at first feared that the exhibit 
would have to be sent back to Washington, 
but officials would not hear to such an idea, 
and as quickly as possible room enough for 
its display was secured in the government 
building. 


MEXICAN COINS AND MEXICAN 
PETROLEUM. 


EORGE F. WEEKS, of Torreon, 

Coahuila, Mexico, writes a very inter- 

esting letter to the New York “Sun,” 
which was printed as follows: 

In a recent issue of The Sun the editor 
of the coin query department says that the 
Mexican peso passes on the border for fifty 
cents gold but is really worth only about 
forty-five cents. Up to within the last two or 
three years the Mexican peso contained 
more silver than did the American dollar. 
These overweight coins have been called 
in and a new coinage issued, the weight of 
which is as near fifty cents gold as is pos- 
sible, allowing for the fluctuations of the 
bullion market. An interesting feature of 
the silver coinage of Mexico is the fact that 
if you seek to bring any considerable quan- 
tity of pesos from the American side into 
this country you will be charged a good rate 
of duty thereon, while if you bring nothing 
but half dollars there is no duty. For some- 
thing like a year it was my regular duty 
every fortnight to bring from Eagle Pass, 
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Tex., to a point this side of the river 
several thousand dollars for the payment 
of a gang of workmen. The customs officers 
on the Mexican side of the river always 
examined the sacks of coin to see if they 
contained any pesos, for the purpose of 
levying duty thereon. I was never able to 
learn the reason for this discrimination. 

In the same issue of The Sun to which I 
have already referred is an article about 
the danger of the importation into the 
United States of petroleum from Mexico. 
There does not seem to be much ground for 
apprehension on this score. All the petro- 
leum produced in Mexico finds a ready sale 
in that country, and it is impossible to 
obtain any in the market. I know of a 
concern that has tried for nearly three years 
to obtain a supply for a certain purpose but 
has so far been unable to do so. The price 
of crude petroleum in this country is far 
higher than in the oil fields of the United 
States. All the talk about the danger of 
flooding the markets of the United States 
with Mexican petroleum is not well founded, 
at least so far as present oil development 
is concerned. 


ARGENTINE NATIONAL FINAN- 
CES. 
INSUL-GENERAL Alban G. Snyder, 
of Buenos Aires, contributes the fol- 
lowing review of financial conditions 
in Argentina: 

The Argentine’s national finances are in 
a reasonably good condition, as is demon- 
strated by the state of the national debt 
and by the gold reserves held to secure the 
paper currency in circulation. 

In spite of the fact that the estimates 
framed by the respective ministers of 
finance during latter years have been large- 
ly exceeded, owing to supplementary votes 
taken subsequent to the passing into law 
of the budgets, the national debt, though 
heavy in relation to the population, has 
been reduced upward of $20,000,000 gold 
since December 31, 1905. It now stands 
at slightly over 900,000,000 pesos, or ap- 
proximately 150 pesos per head. This re- 
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duction has been obtained by means of 
ordinary amortization and by the payment 
out of current revenues of some 68,000,000 
pesos voted by Congress for public works 
and other special objects in respect of which 
emissions of bonds were authorized and 
taken into account. 

The budget law of 1907 was re-enacted 
for 1908, with the comparatively trifling 
additions in the form of supplementary 
votes, while the estimates for 1909, now be- 
fore Congress, show an increase of 4,000,- 
000 pesos over the expenditure sanctioned 
for the previous year, which amounted to 
232,645,000 pesos. With this annual in- 
crease in expenditure there has been a pro- 
portionately greater augmentation of rev- 
enue; and as this process is likely to be 
repeated in the coming financial year, a 
sum of 15,000,000 pesos has been set down 





to be paid out of ordinary revenues for the 
first quota of the cost of the proposed new 
armaments, which project, involving an out- 
lay of some 150,000,000 pesos over a period 
of six years, has recently been passed by 
the House over the Senate’s objections and 
become a law. 

A further sign of prosperity is the ever- 
increasing accumulation of gold reserves 
heid by the Caja de Conversion in guar- 
antee of the paper and nickel currency in 
circulation. The gold in possession of the 
national treasury amounts to $125,000,000, 
or with the conversion fund to fifty-eight 
per cent. of the total value of the out- 
standing currency, calculated at the rate 
of conversion, now practically fixed, of 
forty-four per cent. 

The conversion fund (established in 1890 
by law for the further guarantee of the 
paper currency), which was entirely used 
up during the period of trouble with 
Chile, has since been reconstituted out of 
general revenues and now reaches the re- 
spectable total of $24,500,000 gold. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
COLOMBIA. 


N the occasion of the opening of the 
special session of the Colombian Con- 
gress, which met in Bogota on Feb- 

ruary 22, 1909, to consider the budget for 
the fiscal year 1909, the treaty celebrated 
by the Colombian Legation in Washington 
with the United States and Panama, and 
sundry other subjects, President Reyes 
stated that the relations of his government 
with foreign countries continued friendly 
and cordial, and especially was this true 
with respect to the government of Vene- 
zuela, which had recently repealed the 
decrees shutting out the commerce of 
Colombia through the ports of the Zulia 
and Orinoco. 

The credit of the republic abroad con- 
tinues stable. The interest on the foreign 
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President and Manager 
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Vice-President. 
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debt has been paid regularly, and will con- 
tinue to be paid promptly as it falls due. 

The Department of Public Instruction is 
endeavoring to extend the _ public-school 
system in all parts of the country, and is 
giving particular attention to the rural 
schools of the republic. The Department, 
which has under its charge and super- 
vision all the normal schools that formerly 
existed, has decreed the establishment of 
five new normal schools, and has founded 
the National School of Commerce on the 
most modern and up-to-date basis. 

The budget for the present fiscal year, 
which will be presented to the Congress in 
detail by the Secretary of Finance and of 
the Treasury, amounts to ‘$16,600,000. 

The commerce and industry of the re- 
public are being constantly developed, as is 
proved by the increase in the receipts of 
the public revenues. In 1908 the exports 
of Columbia exceeded the imports by 
$1,484,852.82. 

The Girardot Railway has connected at 
Facatativa with the Sabana Railway, and 
this line will soon be opened to the public. 
It is hoped that the Pacific Railway will 
reach Cauca Valley some time during the 
next year. The Port Berrio Railway con- 
tinues in course of construction, and is be- 
ing pushed forward to Medellin Valley as 
fast as possible. Construction has again 
been commenced on the Port Wilches Rail- 
road. 

The Central Highway of the North, 
which has been completed for a distance of 
more than 250 kilometers, is being extended 
to Piedecuesta. The highways in the 
Medellin Valley are being repaired, and the 
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government is active in the construction 
and repair of public roads in the various 
departments of Colombia. 


ARGENTINA. 
cy 1,000 miles of railroad were built 


in Argentina in 1908, and concessions 

were granted for the construction of 
over 3,000 miles more. Though 1907 
showed a marked increase in railroad earn- 
ings over 1906, yet the record for 1908 ex- 
ceeded 1907 by twenty per cent.. Out of 
$101,391,000 earnings the profits were $40,- 
023,000, or about five per cent. on the $788,- 
964,116 capital invested. 

Imports were $268,119,705 and exports 
$387,429,983, giving the republic a favorable 
balance of $119,000,000. In ten years im- 
ports have increased $150,000,000 and ex- 
ports $200,000,000, says “La Prensa.” The 
total foreign trade of 1908 exceeded that of 
1907 by nearly $200,000,000. 

Argentina ranks third in the number of 
cattle, 29,116,625 head. Russia leads with 
91,000,000 head, and the United States fol- 
lows with 69,000,000 head. The value of 
Argentina’s cattle is $928,685,834. Argen- 
tina is also third in horses, with 7,531,376 
head, worth $205,826,834. Russia has 22,- 
000,000 and the United States 21,000,000. 
Sheep numbered 67,211,754, worth $287,359,- 
076, exceeded only by Australia’s 83,000,000. 

Cereal products exported in the first nine 
months of 1908 reached a value of $213,- 
465,029, and animal products $77,402,506. 

Another evidence of Argentina’s growth 
in agriculture was the importation in 1908 
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of farm machinery and implements to the 
tune of $8,831,512, of which the United 
States supplied $4,976,788. 

Immigration in 1908 passed all previous 
records. There were 265,000 immigrants, of 
whom 107,357 were Spaniards, 78,947 Ital- 
ians and 6,780 Russians. Only 326 were 
from North America. 


MEXICAN NOTES. 

$24,000,000 of National Railways of 
Mexico four and one-half per cent. prior 
lien sinking fund gold bonds were recently 
offered to the public by the well-known 
banking firms of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., 
Speyer and Co., Ladenburg, Thalman, and 
Co., and Hallgarten and Co. 

These bonds are part of a total author- 
ized issue of $225,000,000, of which $89,- 
225,077 have been issued. The bonds are 
practically a prior lien charge on the entire 
Mexican Central Railway system (about 
3,510 miles), and are a charge on the Na- 
tional Railroad Company of Mexico sys- 
tem (about 3,477 miles), subject to out- 
standing indebtedness of about $50,289,000. 

The prior lien four and one-half per cent. 
bonds rank before the $160,000,000 author- 
ized amount of general mortgage 4s, guar- 
anteed unconditionally as to principal and 
interest by the Mexican Government. 


—With the absorption of the Banco de 
Oaxaca by the Banco Oriental de Mexico, 
S. A. of Puebla, which has also absorbed 
the Banco de Chiapas, the branch of the 
United States Banking Co., S. A. in Oaxaca, 
under the efficient management of F. W. 
Strong, will be in a stronger position than 
ever. Since Mr. Strong was placed in 
charge the deposits have doubled, which is 
the best possible proof of his good man- 
agement. 


—Brand new silver pesos, with the date 
1909 on their face, are being circulated in 
Mexico City, and have attracted some at- 
tention among the tellers of banks. 

The 1909 pesos are the same as the old 
pesos, but this is the first time in more 
than two years that the government has 
coined any silver pesos. 

The present coinage of pesos is due to 
the low price of silver, which makes it pos- 
sible and profitable for the government to 
coin silver. 

When silver was above fifty cents the 
government lost on every silver pesos that 
it coined, as their face value was only fifty 
cents, American money, while the intrinsic 
value was more than fifty cents. 

Owing to the continued low price of sil- 
ver the banks expect to see a great deal of 
the new money in circulation before the end 
of the year. A sudden increase in the 


price of silver would put an end to the 


coinage of the silver pesos. 


—The traffic of the Tehuantepec National 
Railroad, which spans the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, has increased so enormously 
that plans have been adopted for doubling 
the capacity of the docks at the ports of 
Salina Cruz and Coatzacoalcos. 

It is stated that more than $20,000,000 
will be spent in the proposed improvements. 


—With the object of increasing trade 
between the Far East and the Latin Amer- 
ican republics, Senor Martin de Sola, Mex- 
ican Consul at Shanghai, China, will tour 
all republics of South and Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. Senor de Sola 
has been for eighteen years a resident of the 
Far East. 


—W. C. Bond of Vancouver, B. C., is 
at the head of a syndicate of Canadians 
who are arranging to establish a colony of 


10,000 Canadians upon 1,500,000 acres of 
land which they have purchased in the 
State of Guerrero. 

The Mexican Government has_ granted 


the syndicate a subvention of $3,000,000 for 
irrigation purposes, to be paid when the 
land is reclaimed. The owners of the land 
have made provision for establishing a spe- 
cial steamship service between Canada and 
the port of Zihuatanejo. 

—The which has _ been 


Oaxaca’ bank, 


merged with the Oriental Bank of Mexico, 
latter, and 


will be a branch of the Jose 





LATIN AMERICA. 


Castle of Chapultepec, Mexico City. 





Collado, 


connected 
with the Spanish Bank of Discount of Mex- 
ico City has been named as manager for the 
new branch in Oaxaca. 


Rivero who has_ been 


—Consul Lewis Kaiser, of Mazatlan, re- 
ports that on April 20 the newly finished 
branch of the Southern Pacific R. R. Co., 
called the Cananea, Yaqui River and Pa- 
cific R. R., was opened to regular general 
traffic with great ceremonies and _ enthu- 
siasm. The Wells-Fargo Express Com- 
pany has also opened an office at Mazatlan. 


—-With the object in view of later estab- 
lishing a branch banking establishment in 
Mexico City, the Yokohama Species Bank 
has sent a representative to Mexico in the 
person of N. TIwayama, who will study 
thoroughly the financial condition and 
methods of Mexico, and will probably re- 
main in the republic for a couple of years 
in order to be thoroughly posted as to the 
advisability of his firm’s entering the bank- 
ing business here. 

In order to pursue his investigations, the 
newly arrived commissioner will immediate- 
ly dedicate himself to the acquirement of 
the Spanish language, and as there are a 
comparatively large number of his country- 
men in Mexico City, he has thought it best 
to study in Puebla, where he will be obliged 
to practice Spanish continually. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank is the second 
most important institution of its kind in 
the Japanese empire. Its paid up capital 
is 24,000,000 yen, and its accounts are guar- 
anteed by the Japanese government. 
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—On May 25 the general ordinary meet- 
ing of shareholders of the National Bank 
of Mexico was held at the rooms of the 
bank in the City of Mexico. 

For the year 1908, a dividend of $20 per 
share was declared and $500,000 added to 
the extraordinary reserve fund. 

The balance-sheet for December 31, 1908, 
showed that the National Bank of Mexico 
had on that date a capital of $32,000,000; 
circulating notes, $35,699,797; reserve fund, 
$27,300,000; current accounts, $194,142,919; 
total resources, $300,583,846.10. 

At the meeting of the shareholders on 
May 25, the following directors were re- 
elected: Don Sebastian Camacho, Don 
Felix Cuevas, Don Julio Limantour, Don 
Pablo Escaudon, and Lic. Don Luis 
Elquero. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—A cable from Buenos Ayres gives the 
following report of the Banca de la Nacion 
Argentina at April 30: Capital, $110,203,- 
941 currency, equivalent to £9,697,946 
sterling; deposits, $2,367,802 gold and $274,- 
526,603 paper, both equivalent to £24,631,- 
901 sterling. The discounts and advances 
were $3,195,583 gold and $250,872,320 paper, 
both equal to £22,175,880 sterling. The re- 
serve of cash on hand amounted to $18,172,- 
292 gold and $108,242,154 currency, both 
equal to £13,159,767 sterling. The cash in 
hand therefore represents over fifty-three 
per cent. of the denosits. 

The conversion fund existing at date in 
the Banco de la Nacion Argentina is $28,- 
000,000 gold and in the conversion office 
$168,473,830 gold, equivalent to £39,294,766 
sterling, which sum serves exclusively to 
guarantee the total circulation in currency 
of nickel and copper—$675,880,944 paper, 
equivalent to £59,477,523 sterling. The re- 
serve is thus sixty-six per cent. of the total 
currency, and compares with sixty-five per 
cent. for March, 62.84 for February, and 
61.18 for January. 


—At the opening of Argentina’s Con- 
gress, May 15, President Alcorta read _ his 
message, in which it was shown that the 
prosperity of the Argentine Republic is 
established on a firm base. The President 
announced that he would shortly submit 
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for the ratification of Congress a contract 
for the construction of a new cable line 
direct with Europe. He declared that the 
relations of the republic were amicable 
with all other countries, and that within a 
short time an arbitration treaty between 
the United States and Argentina would be 
submitted to the House. 

The message added that the economic 
and financial situation was highly satis- 
factory, because of what had been accom- 
plished in 1908, which closed with the rev- 
enue exceeding the estimates of the budget 
by 40,000,000 piasters paper. The internal 
debt on December 31, 1908, was 105,540,700 
piasters paper and 38,198,800 piasters gold. 
The external debt on that date amounted to 
341,743,608 piasters gold. The sinking fund 
for the conversion of the money on April 
30, 1909, amounted to 168,536,793 piasters 
in gold, representing sixty-six per cent. of 
the circulation. 

The land under cultivation in 1908 with 
wheat, linseed and oats represented 8,230,000 
hectares, the production being 4,400,000 tons 
of wheat, 1,086,000 tons of linseed, 850,000 
tons of oats. The number of immigrants 
entering Argentine Republic in 1908 was 
255,710, of which 170,298 remained there. 
The total mileage of railways now amounts 
to 15,353 miles, with a thousand miles un- 
der construction. 


—Ambassador Nabuco of Brazil has sent 
to Secretary of State Knox an invitation 
from the Brazilian government to the 
United States to participate in the fourth 
Latin American medical congress to be 
held in Rio Janeiro from August 1 to 9, 
and also to the international exposition of 
hygiene in the same country September 10 
to 30 in conjunction with the national con- 
gress. 


—The message of President Gomez of 
Venezuela was delivered to the Congress 
May 29. It said among other things: 


You will win glory if you pass agricul- 
tural, mining, colonization, credit and fiscal 
lews which will render fruitful the efforts 
that the Government is making to develop 
the country by the aid of serious immigra- 
tion and industrial enterprises. It is neces- 
sary to establish agricultural mortgage 
banks to bring capital into the country and 
to reduce the rate of interest. 
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It is desirable to avoid other and greater 
evils. I have obtained the consent of Hol- 
land to a change in her attitude toward 
Venezuela and to the enforcement of the 
protocol of 1894. I sent a confidential agent, 
who concluded a protocol on April 19 last. 

The United States, after withdrawing its 
legation from Caracas, came to believe in 
the present administration’s declared pur- 
poses and sent a peaceful envoy, who ar- 
ranged a protocol on February 13 which 
terminated the differences between the two 
rations and will prove to you how earnest- 
ly the Government upheld Venezuela’s 
honor. 

It was one of my first acts to open com- 
munication between Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. Colombia has just sent a_ special 
plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty of 
navigation and commerce pursuant with the 
agreement of December, 1905. I believe the 
treaty will be submitted this session. 

The friendly arrangement of one of the 
French difficulties and the present state of 
the negotiations with that nation raise the 
hope of the early re-establishment of official 
relations. 

Our friendship with Germany is constant- 
ly becoming firmer, as is proved by the 
treaty of friendship, commerce and naviga- 
tion signed on January 28. 

The acceptance of the award in the mat- 
ter of the Caracas water works terminated 
the difficulty with Belgium, 

The relations with England are good. I 
call special attention to the representations 
of the British Minister to the State Depart- 
ment regarding the surcharge on goods im- 
ported from neighboring colonies, which 
Congress should settle. 

There has lately been a discussion be- 
tween our chancellery and the Italian lega- 
tion of the questions arising from the 
mixed commission, which acted in corform- 
ity with the Washington protocol of 1903. 
The spirit of justice with which the chan- 
cellery is considering these questions leads 
to the hope that Italy will receive favorably 
Venezuela's contention. 

I am pleased to inform you that Vene- 
zuela has liquidated the debts due to Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy under the Wash- 
iugton protocol, the sum amounting to 17,- 
$35,159 bolivars (about $3,567,000). She has 
since paid to unsecured nations the sum of 
5,995,742 bolivars (about $1,199,000). 


MERGANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 
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INVITED 


—A decree of December 31, 1908, issued 
by the President of Bolivia, permits the ex- 
portation of gold coins from the republic, 
on and after January 1, 1909, free of ex- 
port duties. 

The combined profits of the National, 
Argadona, Industrial, and Mercantile 
Banks of the Republic of Bolivia in 1908 
were Bs. 2,053,000 ($821,000). 


—Consul Jose de Olivares writes from 
Managua, under date of April 17, concern- 
ing the financial situation in western Nica- 
ragua, that exchange has increased to 1,100 
per cent., which is 550 points above the 
normal rate. The consul comments: 


The foregoing rate of exchange, however, 
is merely nominal, as even at that high 
figure foreign currency and drafts are not 
available, Business is completely para- 
lyzed in all branches of commerce, and the 
seriousness of the situation, which has been 
steadily growing from bad to worse, can not 
be overestimated. Practically no orders for 
foreign merchandise are being placed by lo- 
cal importers, a majority of whom are ex- 
periencing difficulty in meeting their finan- 
cial obligations. 


—The Government of Colombia has ex- 
tended for a period of two years the con- 
cession authorizing the Patia Syndicate 
(Limited) to dredge for gold in the Patia 
and Telembi rivers. The company proposes 
to increase its capital to £50,000 and to vig- 
orously carry on the work of dredging for 
gold in the beds of the rivers named. 

This district lying east of the Cauca 
River has but recently attracted the atten- 
tion of American capitalists and miners, but 
there seems every reason to believe that the 
locality is rich in quartz deposits and that 
it will prove one of the best regions of 
Colombia. 

One point advanced in favor of this 
region is that while much of the placer 
ground along the streams was worked by 
the Spaniards in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries they apparently paid little 
attention to its quartz deposits. 

Most of the ledges discovered by Ameri- 
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can miners show oxidized quartz on the 
surface with free gold, but as depth is at- 
tained the ores become base, running 
usually to sulphides. Even of these, the 
general run will show thirty to forty per 
cent. of amalgamating gold which can be 
saved on the plates with a stamp mill, but 
the bulk of the values can be saved only 
by a concentrating process, usually indi- 
cating the use of the cyanide system. 


—The balance sheet of the Bank of the 
Republic Uruguay on December 31, 1908, 
showed a profit of $1,020,212 for the year’s 
transactions, which represents approxi- 
mately sixteen per cent. on the paid-up cap- 
ital of $6,500,000. 

Of the reported profits $102,021, or ten 
per cent., was added to the reserve fund 
and a similar amount applied to payment 
of the bonus shares, the remainder, or $816,- 
159, accruing to the Government as sole 
shareholder by way of dividend. 

Out of the latter amount $470,000 is de- 
ducted for the service of the loan of 1896, 
and $50,000 for the fund for the Legisla- 
tive Palace, the remainder being assigned 
as paid-up capital to the bank. 


—Employes actually at work in building 
the Panama Canal number 26,835, as shown 
by the report of the chief quartermaster for 
April. Of this number, 4,355 are “gold” 
employes, and the remainder are on the 
“silver” or labor roll. The Panama Rail- 
road force numbers 6,078, and the railroad 
commissary force 786. Thus the total num- 
ber at work both on the canal and railroad 
is shown to be 33,699. 


The new Peruvian Ministry is composed 
as follows: 


Premier and Minister of the Interior— 
Dr. Rafael Villanueva. 

Minister of Finance—Augustin Delatorre- 
Gonzalez. 

Minister of Justice—Dr. Matias Leon. 

Minister of War—Colonel Ernesto 
Zapata. 

Minister of Public Works—David Matto. 

No Minister of Foreign Affairs has yet 
been appointed. 


—President Taft on April 19 made the 
following nomination: 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary to Chile—Thomas C. Dawson of 
Iowa. 

Mr. Dawson has heen in the diplomatic 
service since 1891, when he was appointed 
Secretary of the Legation in Brazil. He 
has since served in several South American 
countries, and has been Minister to Colom- 
bia since 1907. He is a native of Wiscon- 
sin, where he was born in 1867. 














SCHOOL AND SAVINGS BANKS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 


J H. THIRY, of Long Isand City, N. Y., 

e has compiled a_ table of statistics 
regarding the operations of school 

savings banks up to January, 1909. 

The system is now in operation in twenty- 
four different states of the Union, com- 
prising 114 cities, which support a total o1 
1,163 schools. ‘The scholars of these schools 
have saved $1,609,431.35, but have with- 
@rawn $ $3,861,526.62, and their balance of 
January 1, 1909, was just $744,904.73. 


NATIONAL BANKS LOSE GROUND 
IN OKLAHOMA. 


9 peg to the Oklahoma deposit guar- 
antee law, which went into effect in 
February, 1908, there has been a de- 
crease in the State during the past vear of 
sixty-seven National banks. The statement 
of the 242 National banks, as given by the 
reports of condition on April 28, 1909, show 
a decrease in loans and discounts since the 
last call (Feb. 5, 1909,) of $635,300 and a 
decrease in the same item as shown a year 
ago (May 14, 1908,) of $1,085,890. 
Individual deposits show a loss of $721,- 
973 since the last call, but a gain of $651,- 
339 over a year ago. Total resources show 
a loss of $38,060,865 since the last call, and 
a loss of $2,492,356 over a year ago. 


TREASURY REVENUES. 


OVERNMENT revenues continue to 
show improvement and the Treasury 
situation no longer gives concern to 

the officials. Revenues for the eleven 
months have caught up with the revenue 
of the eleven months of the last fiscal year 
and will exceed them for the full fis¢al year. 
The Treasury working balance is $40,000,- 
000, 2 tidy sum, and is now likely to grow 
each month. As now viewed there will be 
no necessity to call in any of the $63,000,- 
000 on deposit in the national banks. 

For May, Treasury receipts amounted to 
$53,350.000, nearly $11,000,000 greater than 
last May. The expenditures were $58,800,- 
000, or $4,000,000 greater than last May. 

For the eleven months the receipts were 
$546,360,000, or only $47,000 less than for 
the corresponding eleven months of the last 
fiscal year. 

Expenditures show a greater dispropor- 
tion, being for the eleven months $644,200,- 
000, or $34,000,000 greater than for the 
eleven months of the last fiscal year. 
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HIS department is conducted in the nterests of the American Institute of Banking. 


From time to time articles of special v 


value to members of the Institute will 


appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as 


possible. 


It is hoped that each chapter wil appoint someone whose regular duty it shall 


be to correspond with Tre Banxers Macaztinr for this purpose. 
Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 


tica! suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. 


Manu- 


scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 


following month’s issue. 


CREDIT CURRENCY AND POSTAL SAVINGS. 


Extracts from the Minneapolis-Chicago and Nashville-Chattanooga Debates. 


HE Minneapolis Chapter team, sup- 
porting the negative of the question: 
“Resolved, That it would be to the 

best interests of the country to allow na- 
tional banks to issue credit currency,” was 
awarded the decision in the debate with 
Chicago at Minneapolis May 15. 

N Nashville won the debate with Chatta- 
nooga at Nashville, May 18, supporting 
the negative of the question: ‘Resolved, 
That the postal savings bank would be for 
the best interest of the South.” 

Following are brief extracts from all of 
the speeches in these two debates: 


MINNEAPOLIS-CHICAGO DEBATE. 


Elasticity Needed. 
Ralph R. Sleeper, Aff.: 


Are we so fond of a Government debt as 
to believe that we should keep it always 
increasing so as to have something on 
which to base our note circulation, or are 
we not ready to accept a currency which is 
based upon the true American industry and 
enterprise of our manufacturers, merchants 
and farmers? We have accepted it as the 
basis for the issue of over ninety-five per 
cent. of our paper money. Are we afraid 
that this strength that has made us the 
great nation that we are, cannot stand the 
strain of the other five per cent.? We might 
protect the abuse of this power of issue by 
every good safeguard that we know of. We 
night establish a guaranty fund, or Wwe 
might require a deposit of a portion of a 
bank’s ordinary assets. But, let us have a 
eurrency which is issued and redeemed by 
cur banks, and therefore, elastic. Let us 


have a currency secured by the credit of 
American industry and, therefore, sounder 
than the currency of any other nation in 
the world. 


Low Discount Rate. 
Harold W. Dorn, Aff.: 


In the fourth place a credit currency re- 
sults in a low discount rate. The banker 
is enabled to extend his loans, under the 
name of notes, to the limit, or as near it 
as temporary conditions allow, Ey using 
these instead of metallic currency, he 
makes a saving of from two to one to four 
to one in actual investment. With our free 
banking system, he is competing in the 
selling of his additional credit all the time 
with his brother bankers, and the result is 
a saving to all borrowers. In whatever 
country note issue is restricted, interest 
rates are driven higher than they should 
be. Canada, for instance, though a new 
country, has a lower average rate than we 
do, because of her credit currency, expand- 
ing to meet her needs, 


Economic Principles. 
Benjamin B. Bellows, Aff.: 


We have all seen the great need of some 
form of elastic currency. We have seen the 
total failure of all bank notes based upon 
bonds, or other assets not easily convert- 
ible into cash, to answer our needs. We 
have seen other countries, having banks 
which show more failures than our national 
banks, adopt credit currency in one form or 
another with great success. Then why 
should we, the greatest commercial nation 
on the globe, continue a system of currency 
that is the laughing stock of financiers of 
the world, just because there is always that 
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class of men who fear to tread in any path 
but that made by his father? I dare say 
that it will not be long before even the pol- 
iticians at Washington will see that credit 
currency has been forced upon us by the 
natural demands of the laws of nature, and 
they will then give us a law based purely 
upon economical principles. 


A Gold Basis. 
L. E. Wakefield, Neg.: 


Any correct system of credit currency 
Taust be based on a foundation of gold. This 
is the case with deposits. Under proper 
banking methods, deposits cannot expand 
without a proportional increase of the gold 
reserves of the banks. This furnishes the 
natural and necessary check to inflation. It 
would be utterly impossible for any central 
authority to intelligently fix and regulate 
the reserves required by each of our 7000 
individual national banks against such credit 
currency as they might issue. The general 
credit situation could in no way be regulated 
by increasing or diminishing the reserve re- 
quirements of all the national banks, for it 
would be impossible to enforce an order 
from a central authority directing 7000 
banks to increase the percentage of their 
reserves by reducing: their loans, discounts 
and deposit liabilities, 


Reserves That Are Not Reserves. 


Gray Warren, Neg.: 


The chief weakness of our present bank- 
ing system is the provision in regard to re- 
serve deposits, which piles reserve on re- 
serve in central reserve cities until, as we 
have seen in the crisis of 1907, when a real 
cmergency arises, these reserves are not re- 
serves at all, because they may ina day 
become unavailable. The increase in cash 
reserve of country banks from six to ten or 
fifteen per cent. would not assist the bank 
much when it had a large demand for re- 
turn of its deposits. What such a bank 
needs is a safe reserve in cash, and a fur- 
ther reserve with a bank where it is surely 
available at any time in currency. This 
would be the case with reserve deposits in 
a central bank, 


The Central Bank Abroad. 
J. G. MacLean: 


We do not claim that the central bank 
will do away with liquidation or re-adjust- 
ment: for we well know that whenever the 
limit is reached in credits in proportion to 
the reserve money on which all credit is 
based, there will always be liquidation and 
re-adjustment. But we do maintain that 
under the operation of the central bank 
liquidation and re-adjustment will be grad- 
ual, and not in the form of a panic; for the 
central bank will act as a sort of safety 
valve. This is proven by the operation of 
the central bank in foreign countries, and 
it is fair to assume that if it works in that 
manner there, it will also work the same 
way here. 


NASHVILLE-CHATTANOOGA  DE- 
BATE. 


Put Idle Money At Work. 
W. R. Snyder, Aff.: 


The banking district in all Southern cities 
is circumscribed by four or five blocks, and 
the factories are all outlying, The banks 
close before the workmen get through their 
day’s toil and secure their wages. The 
passage of a postal savings bank bill would 
give to every postoffice where it is estab- 
lished a _ postal savings bank, where the 
people living in the neighborhood could de- 
posit their savings. Not more than $100 
could be deposited by any individual in any 
calendar month. It would affect only the 
small depositor and not the man of money. 
It would give an outlet where an outlet is 
needed, and put money into channels of 
commerce that now lies stagnant. 


Reach A New Class. 
S. A. Strauss, Aff.: 


The establishment of this system would 
place at the disposal of the public the 
working machinery of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, with 60,000 branches reaching all sec- 
tions of the country. We are creatures of 
habit, and the system would permit a child 
of 10 to start an account. This saving 
habit thus fostered would grow, and help 
the children to realize the value of econo- 
my. The Government does not propose to 
compete with the banks; it would reach a 
class that would never be reached by the 
banks, and through depositing the money 
thus garnered would place it into circula- 
tion through the channels of the banks. 


We Do Not Need It. 
Drew Rowen, Neg.: 


The postal savings bank system would not 
enable the use of deposits for furthering 
enterprises and encouraging development. 
Py it the money is deposited in national 
banks, taken away from the community 
from which it emanated, the bank must de- 
posit securities with the Government, and 
the Government holds a first lien on its as- 
sets. In other words, the regular depositor 
holds a second mortgage on his own money 
to protect the postal savings bank investor. 
Why should we have what we do not need? 
E. E. Walker, president of the Bank of 
Commerce of Canada, said that America 
does not stand in need of it; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that all foreign countries have 
the system, and America, the only country 
that has not got it, is the Mecca for the 
poor and downtrodden of Europe, 


Would Curtail Credit. 
Andrew Dorris, Neg.: 


The pocket is the most sensitive nerve a 
man has. 

It is the question of security that the ad- 
vocates of the system harp on most strong- 
ly. Statistics show that the loss through 
failures or insolvency of banks in the South 
is less than one-two hundred and fiftieth of 
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one per cent.—that only one out of every 
546 banks fail. The postal savings bank 
system is an octopus that would reach out 
iis tentacles to suck the capital from the 
country and take it to the money centers. 
Rural districts would be bled of their capi- 
tal: investments and enterprises would be 
cut off; the money would be withdrawn from 
circulation in the communities in which 
they are needed most and building and in- 
dustries would suffer in consequence. 

It would result in the depletion of money 
in the outlying districts and a curtailment 
of credit. 


TACOMA-SEAT ILE DEBATE. 
ACOMA CHAPTER’S meeting on May 


10 was enlivened by a debate upon 
the question: “Resolved, That the 
adoption of a postal savings bank syestem 
in the United States is desirable.” The 
decision was unanimously in favor of the 
affirmative. This debate served as a pre- 
liminary to the big debate, which was held 
in the Seattle Chapter rooms on the even- 
ing of May 14. The same question was 
debated, Tacoma taking the affirmative. 
The judges decided unanimously in favor 
of the Tacoma team after hearing their 
strong arguments, which were as follows: 
First: The insufficiency of established 
commercial banks to meet public needs. 

Second: The results of the postal savings 
banking system in foreign lands. 

Third: Postal savings banks would act as 
feeders to establish institutions. 

Judges of the contest were Mr. J. D. 
Moyers, of Seattle, Mr. H. A. Freeman, of 
the Lumbermans National Bank of Port- 
land, Ore., and Mr. G. H. Raleigh of the 
Bank of California, Tacoma. 

About forty-five members of ‘Tacoma 
Chapter attended the smoker and _ stag 
party given by the Seattle Chapter. The 
Tacoma boys went over in a parlor car 
chartered from the Interurban Electric 
line. The debate, which constituted the 
chief entertainment, was followed by a 
luncheon and a delightful musical pro- 
gramme given by the Ralston Glee Club of 
Seattle. The affair was a great success 
anl all attending appreciated the hearty 
efforts and good fellowship existing be- 
tween the two chapters. 

Vinci W. Fett, Secretary. 


TRANSIT DEPARTMENT. 


By Edw. F. Schoeneck, Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago. 

ID you ever stop to think what it 
means to handle the enormous 
amount of out of town items that 

are deposited daily with the Chicago 
banks. Some transit departments handle 
both incoming and outgoing mail and from 





Second Avenue, Seattle. 


the time the first batch of letters is re- 
ceived in the morning until the last have 
left the office at the close of business each 
day, it is one continual movement of one 
of the busiest departments of a_ bank, 
particularly so in the larger ones. 

When you realize the vast amount of 
territory over which the items are scattered 
and the many different arrangements you 
must have to take care of the same to 
see that you have collected them in the 
best way possible and know that you have 
received returns, it is wonderful and best 
appreciated by those who understand that 
part of the bank and who realize what it 
means to have the business safely handled. 
When you consider that in the regular 
course of business you receive all kinds 
of items payable anywhere as far west 
as the Pacific Coast and to the Atlantic, 
from the Gulf of Mexico and up through 
the Canadian country, and handle all this 
in the quickest and best way, it certainly 
does mean much to the banks that handle 
a large amount of business yearly, when 
they analyze the same and find that it has 
been carried through without loss. From 
my experience in handling these transit 
items, I have observed that there are many 
opportunities for negligence if you don’t 
select good banks when routing your 
items, and it therefore seems to me that 
this should be given first consideration and 
the question of how cheaply you can col- 
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lect the items second consideration, for I 
believe that if you want good banks to 
handle your business, you must pay for 
good service. 

Many interesting things come up daily 
in connection with this work and to carry 
the business along from day to day and 
not have any complaints from your cus- 
tomers, would of course mean a well reg- 
ulated department with a good system to 
handle the business. It is a department 
where the clerks must be careful and _ it 
means a great deal of trouble sometimes 
to educate these clerks so as not to have 
any mistakes. You have to handle your 
country friends somewhat different from 
the city customers, and where you happen 
to have two or more banks in a certain 
town, you must be on the lookout con- 
stantly to keep them all satisfied. I have 
often heard the remark that the transit de- 
partment is one of the hardest worked de- 
partments in the big banks, but I have 
found the work very interesting and I am 
sure those who have “graduated” from 
this department can look back and say that 
the experience has proven of benefit to 
them. — 


ADDING MACHINE CONTESTS. 


A Number of Interesting Ones Have Been Held 
Recently. 


HE Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

has furnished us with particulars of 

a number of interesting contests held 

under the auspices of various chapters re- 
cently. 

The Baltimore Chapter held an adding 
machine contest in its room over the Cal- 
vert Bank, Thursday evening, April 15. 
There was an especially large gathering 
of the members, owing to the fact that a 
new Board of Governors was being elect- 
ed. At the close of the polls, the contest 
began. There were in the neighborhood of 
forty-five or fifty contestants. One 
hundred checks, totaling $24,297.60 were 
used by each contestant. First prize, $15, 
was won by Mr. W. B. Thurston, Jr., of 
the Merchants National Bank, time, two 
minutes and eight seconds. Second price, 
$10, was won by Mr. J. S. Bozman, of the 
National Union Bank, time, two minutes 
and twelve seconds. 

Several of the boys listed the checks, but 
incorrectly, in less than two minutes time. 
A special contest was held between the five 
speedy men, including the prize winners. 
This special contest was won by W. L. 
Watson of the Third National Bank, who 
correctly listed the checks mentioned 
above, in one minute and fifty-one seconds. 
He received a special prize of $5. An 
“Old man’s” contest. to which members 
who had not handled adding machines 
within three years, were eligible, was a 
special feature. R.S. Mooney of the Mer- 


chants) National Bank, ran the above 
mentioned checks through, and obtained 
the correct total in two minutes, fourteen 
seconds, winning the “booby prize,” a roll 
of narrow blank paper. This he turned 
over to the president of the Chapter, not 
for its intrinsic value, but that it might 
be stored away with other articles of 
sentimental value in the archives of the 
Chapter. 

An adding machine contest character- 
ized the Buffalo Chapter’s meeting for the 
month of March. It was not confined to 
members alone, but irregular contestants 
were permitted to enter and manipulate 
the keys, which met with the cheerful ap- 
proval of ail concerned, the contest was 
highly successful and the most enthusiastic 
of the season. Various local banks were 
represented in the contest. The sincerity 
and keen desire to do their utmost was most 
pronounced by the twenty contestants be- 
ing fully alive and active to their obliga- 
tions, holding the spectators in suspense 
as to the probable winner. The results ac- 
complished were most favorable and en- 
couraging, thus surpassing last years’ 
record. ‘Time consumed was comparatively 
short for 250 checks, first prize being 
awarded to J. J. Lauren of the Marine 
National Bank, time 4:01 1-5; second prize, 
Charles Jacoby of the Power City Bank, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., time 4:03 4-5; third 
prize to H. W. Machemer of the Bank of 
Buffalo, time 4:12 3-5 respectively. 

An adding machine contest took place 
at the smoker given by the Omaha Chapter 
on March 16. Each bank in the city was 
represented and 250 checks and drafts 
were used in the contest. It was won by 
Nickle, of the Omaha National, in 4:44; 
Gates, U. S. National, second, time 4:45; 
Bruett, First National, third, time 5:18. 

The speed contest held at Providence, 
R. I., April 21, resulted as follows: First, 
O. S. Sherman, Merchants National Bank, 
1:40; second, H. M. Durfee, United Na- 
tional Bank, 1:49; third, H. H. Helzen, 
Industrial Trust Co., 1:50. 


BANQUET AT NASHVILLE. 


HE Nashville Chapter held its first 
annual banquet May 19. 

The tables were spread in the re- 
ception rooms of the Duncan Hotel and 
were decorated with beautiful flowers and 
artistically-arranged lights. A delicious 
supper was served to the fifty-odd guests 
present, everything being provided to make 
the feast one to be remembered by all who 
were fortunate enough to attend. 

Folowing the banquet proper there was 
the proverbial “feast of reason and flow of 
soul,” over which President Frank  K. 
Houston presided. 

Many were the toasts, which met with 
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responses sparkling with wit, eloquence 
and forceful thought, the enjoyment of the 
company being attested by their hearty 
applause. The following were the regular 
speakers of the evening, together with the 
toasts to which they responded: 

“The Future of the Chapter,” Douglas 


Wright; “Success of the First Year,” 
Chas. H. Wetterau; “Any Old Thing,” 
Murphy Webb; “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” Chas. Puryear; “Opportunity,” W. 
R. Snyder, Chattanooga; “Money Talks,” 
Warren Sloan; “Public Debts,” Harry Wil- 
liamson; “The Ladies,” Bradley Curry. 


NEW OFFICERS. 


OLLOWING is a list of Institute Chap- 
ters together with their respective 
officers so far as elected and reported: 


Appleton—W. J. Kowalke, president; R. L. 
Hatch, vice-president; J. I. Monaghan, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Atlanta—A. M. Bergstrom, president; J. C. 
Fields, vice-president; J, H. Freeman, secre- 
tary; P. L. Blackshear, treasurer. 

Augusta—Jos. P. Bartley, president; Geo. 
T. Bates, secretary and treasurer. 

3altimore—R. B. Cox, president; J. Custis 
Handy, vice-president; Grayson Ray, secre- 
tary; John Broening, Jr., treasurer. 

Boston—Chas. B. Wiggin, president; T. 
Abbot Goodhue, vice-president; Leonard L. 
Titus, secretary; A. T. Spring, treasurer. 


Buffalo—Normein <A. MacDonald, presi- 
dent; Edw. A. Duerr, vice-president; Geo. G, 
Kleindinst, secretary; A. J. Hall, treasurer. 

Chattanooga—L. G. Brown, president; D. 
H. Griswold, vice-president; W. R. Snyder, 
secretary; J. A. Campbell, treasurer. 

Chicago—Lester B. Brady, president; H. 
R. Wheeler, vice-president; W. F. Rowe, 
secretary; John F. Yokum, treasurer, 

Cmcinnati—H, J. Mergler, president; J. P. 
Brewster, vice-president; B. Keam, secre- 
tary; J. Edw. Sohn, Jr., treasurer. 

Cleveland—W. R. Green, president; Hota- 
tion Ford, vice-president; L. J. Kaufman, 
secretary; F. L. Frey, treasurer. 

Correspondence—Fred. I. Kent, president; 
Antrim H. Jones, vice-president; Geo. E. Al- 
len, secretary; Alfred M, Barrett, treasurer. 





New Officers Chicago Chapter. 


From left to right, top row—LESTER B. BRADY, 


President; JOHN F. YOCUM, Treasurer; ROBERT 


I. SIMONS, New Member Executive Committee; W. F. ROWE, Corresponding Secretary. From left 
to right, lower row—C. R. WHEELER, Vice-President; RAYMOND R. OLSON, Financial Secretary. 








A Prominent A. I. B. Man, Edmund S. Wolfe of 
Washington, D. C., President of the 
Washington Chapter. 


Denver—W. O. Bird, president; H. H. 
Brooks, vice-president; H. M. Sammis, sec- 
retary; P. A. Simpson, treasurer. 

Detroit—Sam’'!l R. Kingston, president; W. 
E. Bullard, vice-president; F. J. Niedermiller, 
secretary; W. H. Farr, treasurer. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—E. Penninger, presi- 
dent; O. A, Brooks, vice-president; Geo. F. 
Storms, secretary and treasurer. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Edward Detzer, presi- 
dent; Geo. Waldschmidt, vice-president; 
Geo. A. Bitler, secretary; Otto W. Scheu- 
man, treasurer. 

Hartford—A. D. Johnson, president; N. W. 
Larkum, vice-president; S. G. Pierce, secre- 
tary; W: S. Sherwood, treasurer. 

Head of the Lakes—H,. C. Matzke, presi- 
dent; C. E. Lonegren, vice-president; A. W. 
Taylor, secretary; Henry E. Grieser, treas- 
urer. 

Indianapolis—R. C. Smith, president; A. C. 
Wood, vice-president; J. V. Coffield, secre- 
tary; R. G. Summer, treasurer. 

Jackson—B. H. Blalock, president; A. R. 
Dodson, vice-president; T. I. Taylor, sec- 
retary; D. P. Walker, treasurer. 

Kansas City, Mo.—C. A. Huff, president; 
Geo. H. Buecking, vice-president; J. D. 
Bjorkman, secretary; W. H. Potts, treas- 
urer. 

Los Angeles—Chas, G. Greene, president; 
John Burbow, Jr., vice-president; Leroy H. 
Civille, secretary and treasurer. 

Louisville—John T. Bate, president; Jos. 
M. Zahner, vice-president; J. Dudley Win- 
ston, secretary; F. Wm. Lensing, treasurer. 

Memphis—L. C. Humes, president; Frank 
Bragg. vice-president; Ernest Oppenheimer, 
secretary; R. S. Scrivener, treasurer. 
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Minneapolis—E. S. Jones, president; J. G. 
Maclean, vice-president; H. C. Libby, secre- 
tary; S. A, Gile, treasurer. 

Milwaukee—G. G. Fischer, president; F. E. 
Bachhuber, vice-president; P. A. Loew, sec- 
retary; F. K. McPherson, treasurer. 

Nashville—Frank K. Houston, president; 
W. R. Anderson, vice-president; J. J. Heflin, 
secretary; C. H. Wetterau, treasurer. 

New vUrleans—V. L. Bernard, president; W. 
J. Billow, vice-president; J. J. Kenny, sec- 
retary; N. J. Barrios, treasurer, 

New York City—Wm. M. Rosendale, pres- 
ident; R. W. Brett, vice-president; Wm. 
Clements, secretary; H. M. Baldwin, treas- 
urer. 

Oakland, Cal.—Frank M. Cerini, president: 
Harry L. Anderson, vice-president; Kenneth 
A. Millican, secretary; John S. Killam, treas- 
urer, 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Tom Spalding, president; 
W. <A. Ihbe, vice-president: L. <A. Gunz, 
secretary: Ben Krippen, treasurer. 

Philadelphia—John C. Knox, president; 
Wm. S. Evans, vice-president: Frank C. 
Eves, secretary; Walter T. Pratt, treasurer. 

Pittsburg—F. T. Loeffler, president: E. B. 
Coll, vice-president; B. O. Hill, secretary; A. 
G. Wells, treasurer, 

Portland, Me.—A, M. Wright, president; 
F. H, Fleming, vice-president: J. W. Bick- 
ford, secretary; G. W. Gammie, treasurer. 

Providence—Gilbert A. Harrington, presi- 
dent: C. L. Eddy, vice-president: A. M. 
Mitchell, secretary; Andrew Winsor, treas- 
urer. 

Richmond—D. FE. Mountcastle, president; 
Clinton L. Williams, vice-president; A. K. 
Parker, secretary; G. H. Bates, treasurer. 

Rochester—W. D. Biven, president; D. M. 
Rose, vice-nresident; Judson A. Shaw, sec- 
retary; Fred Mutchler, treasurer. 

San Diego—L. J. Rice, president: Milton 
H. Enstein. vice-president: Chas. Holzman, 
secretary: C, B. Whittlesey, treasurer. 

Salt Lake City—J. H. Patrick, president; L. 
Cc. Van Voorhees, vice-president: G. H. But- 
ler, secretary; R. R. Sharkey, treasurer. 

San Francisco—Geo. L. Woolrich, presi- 
dent; Wm. A. Day, vice-president; R. C. 
Gingg, secretary; W. B. Compton, treas- 
urer. 

Savannah—R. J. Taylor, president; C. E. 
Stanton, vice-president; Valmore W. Lebey, 
secretary; Jas, M. Doyle, treasurer. 

Secranton—L. A. Howell, president; J. D. 
D. Gladding, vice-president; E. R. Kreitner, 
secretary; E. H. Hausser, treasurer. 

Seattle—B. W. Pettit, president; Homer C. 
MacDonald, vice-president; C. A. Bemis, 
secretary; A. C. Kahlke, treasurer. 

Shreveport, La.—C. F. Haywood, presi- 
dent; D. W. Dupree, vice-president; C. E. 
Featross, secretary; E. A. Conway, Jr., 
treasurer. 

Spokane—Jos. Zailey, president; A. S. 
Lindblad, vice-president; Thos. Roholt, sec- 
retary; W. H. White, treasurer. 

Springfield, Mass.—Harold E. White, pres- 
ident; Geo. J. Clark, vice-president; J. 
Watts Wood, secretary; Harry Wells, treas- 
urer. 

St. Louis—Byron Moser, president; John 
F. Wieser, vice-president; Justin Ruenheck, 
treasurer and secretary. 
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New York Banks’ Glee Club. 


St. Paul—Harry R. Fairchild, president; 
John McGillick, vice-president; Theo, L. 
Lee, secretary; Geo. L. Stensgard, treasurer. 

Tacoma—C. A. Brower, president; M. H. 
Janes, vice-president; V. W. Fell, secretary; 
R. Jennings, treasurer, 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Robt. Nitche, presi- 
dent; W. A. Wilson, vice-president; W. S. 
Pearce, secretary; R. H. Rhyan, treasurer. 

Tidewater—R. G. Lowe, president; J. B. 
Dey, Jr., vice-president; A. S. J. Gammon, 
secretary; L. T. Ironmonger, treasurer. 

Valley—Hartwick Stang, president; John 
A. Brog, vice-president; O. E, Oien, secre- 
tary; E. J. Kuehl, treasurer. 

Washington—E. S. Wolfe, president; A. B. 
Claxton, vice-president; R. F. Miller, sec- 
retary; H. V. Hunt, treasurer. 


A UNIQUE MUSICAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


A Club of New York Bank Clerks Organized in 
1878, Still Banded Together. 

HE New York Banks’ Glee Club was 
organized in 1878 in the New York 
Clearing House at the suggestion of 

Mr. Camp, tien manager, who greatly en- 
joyed listening to the singing of the clerks 
who remained after making their clearings. 
Mr. Grant of the Irving National Bank vol- 
unteered to drill them, and a concert was 
soon given to invited friends by the club 
of twenty-seven members. ‘The following 
notice appeared in one of the papers the 
next morning: 

“The New York bank clerks have organ- 
ized a glee club, and no one has a better 


right to do so, for the range of their notes 
exceeds that of any other person's outside 
of the Treasury Department. The original 
idea of its members, namely, of giving free 





Conductor H. R. Humphries. 
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concerts to bank clerks and their friends, 
hes been carried out, the expenses for same 
having been defrayed by subscriptions from 
banks, bankers, bank officers and directors. 
The concerts are given at Carnegie Hall to 
crowded houses, and reserved seats are at a 
premium before the night of the concert.” 

The conductors of the Glee Club have 
been Carl Bergstein, W. R. Chapman, Rich- 
ard Henry Warren and H. R. Humphries. 
The last named has just completed his 
twenty-fourth year in this work, and it is 
largely due to his ability as a teacher and 
director that the glee club enjoys its pres- 
ent enviable reputation; the club being con- 
sidered, by the critics, to be second to none 
in this country. 

The officers of the club are: Hon. J. Ed- 
ward Simmons, president; Hon. H. W. 
Cannon, vice-president; R. R. Moore, treas- 
urer; executive committee, Edwin A. Lahm 
(Citizens Savings Bank), secretary: George 
B. Schneider (Commercial Trust Co.), cor- 
responding secretary; A. F. Tretheway 
(Lincoln National Bank), librarian; Win- 
throp C. Sibley (Chatham National Bank), 
chairman. 

The club has sung on many important 
occasions, notably the opening of the New 
York Clearing House, the New York State 
Bankers’ convention, and banquets of the 
different bankers’ association groups. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER NEWS. 


T the annual election, held June 10th, 
after a dinner at Cavanaghs, West 
23rd street, the Board of Consuls of 

New York Chapter, representing the banks 
in Greater New York, elected William M. 
Rosendale, of the Market and Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, president. R. W. Brett, of the 
Chemical National Bank, Ist vice-president; 
H. Kinsly, of the Williamsburg Savings 
Bank, 2nd vice-president; William Clements, 
of the Dry Dock Savings Bank, secretary; 
H. M. Baldwin, of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., treasurer; «a. L. Kiley, of the 
Citizens’ Central National Bank, librarian; 
C. W. Cary, of the Metropolitan Trust Co., 
chief consul; and C. M. Becannon, of the 
Garfield National Bank, secretary of the 
Board of Consuls. 

The convention delegates left for Seattle 
Tuesday, June 15th, in special cars attached 
to the “Lake Shore Limited,” at 5.30 P. M. 
These cars made up a special train at Chi- 
cago, going via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul R. R. and Northern Pacific R. R. to 
Seattle. 

New York Chapter will resume its classes 
in Commercial Law, Practical Banking and 
Political Economy in October at its rooms 
at 109 East 22nd street, New York. 

O. H. Cheney, Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks, addressed the meeting and said that 






















































the department was pleased with the abil- 
ity and character of the men of New York 
Chapter that had entered the State service 
last year as examiners. 


THE BANK CLERK. 


The bank clerk is a happy hunch, 
He works from ten to three; 

He gets an hour and a half for lunch— 
Now that sounds good to me. 


In state he stands behind the scenes, 
Mid stacks of gold immense; 

But often the money in his jeans 
Makes a noise like thirty cents. 


Ledgers and journals are his best friends, 
The adding machine is a chum, 

And he finds it best for his private ends 
To hustle and make it hum. 


Although his hair may grow quite gray, 
And his form become quite bent, 

He knows some day, if he pegs away, 
He'll be the president. 


Year after year finds him on deck, 
To shuffle out the tin; 

But when old Death presents his check 
He promptly cashes in. 


And when he comes to heaven’s gate 
And wants to get inside, 
Saint Peter says: “You'll have to wait 
You’re not identified.” 
—H. C. Hurst, in Chicago Banker. 


A. I. B. NOTES. 


ke Washington bank clerks have or- 
ganized a baseball league and are 
playing a regular schedule of games. 





Charles H. Worden, first vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been chosen a “fellow” of the 
Institute. 





The out-going treasurer of the Chicago 
Chapter reported the largest sum that has 
ever been turned over to a new treasurer 
by an old one. This was made possible by 
businesslike and practical administration. 
The Chapter show and the annual athletic 
meet both showed good profits, while the 
annual banquet reported quite a large de- 
ficit, due to high cost of serving and other 
causes. 

The amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding for the notification by mail of all 
members at least a week in advance of any 
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future changes in the constitition, amend- 
ments to be passed by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at the meeting form- 
ing a quorum, was passed unanimously. 


The Seattle Chapter gave its second an- 
nual show May 21 and 22. “The Adorable 
Fritzie,” by O. L. Jeancon, who also staged 
the piece, was the offering, and every op- 
portunity for comedy and musical ability 
was afforded by the three-act comedy. 


cities where successful chapters could be 
organized; but partly also to the lack of the 
necessary propaganda by men experienced in 
this work. 

We could readily mention half a dozen 
cities in our Southern States which are 
easily large enough to support first-class 
chapters and where there are many am- 
bitious men who would quickly realize the 
benefits which chapter work brings with it. 

The usefulness and value of a membership 
in the Institute is recognized by every 
nankman who has ever given the matter 





WM. M. ROSENDALE 
President New York Chapter. 


The principal characters were enacted 
by the following: C. Rowel Marshal, Irving 
Bogardus, Harry Colwell, O. L. Jeancon, 
Miss Edith McClaire, Miss Jacque Casad 
and Miss Alta Daly. 


“The Gulf States Banker,” a new paper 
published at New Orleans, under the ed- 
itorial direction of R. S. Hecht, has this 
to say about the Institute in the South: 

Of the fifty chapters now in existence the 
East and Middle West claim by far the 
largest proportion, while but very few chap- 
ters are to be found south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. This is, no doubt, partly 
due to the fact that we have fewer large 
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any attention, and every progressive bank- 
man in the South should be a member. 
Former President Hulbert once said: “The 
man who refuses to join this work adver- 
tises himself as an unambitious man; he 
shuts the door of opportunity in his own 
face.”’ 


Nor are the benefits of the organization 
confined to the bankman of the larger cities. 
Of course, where chapters have been or- 
ganized the educational work is being done 
by means of regular study courses, lectures, 
debates, etc, but the bankman in the 
smallest country bank has the same oppor- 
tunity for improving himself by belonging 
to the correspondence chapter and by fol- 
lowing the study courses offered by the 
Correspondence School extension. 








HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the business of 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 
ence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clearing-house for the 

best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning re- 
sults of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment 
and criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 


Conducted by T.. D. MacGregor. 


POTENT POSSIBILITIES IN BANK ADVERTISING. 


By Harvey A. Blodgett. 





(‘TER some years’ observation of the 
devious ways in which the banker has 
been separated from his advertising 

appropriation, I cannot blame him if he 
manifests some diffidence when an adver- 
tising subject is broached. 

A bank olficer remarked to me the other 





Harvey A. Blodgett. 


day, “The reason such large sums are wasted 
in bank publicity is that bankers as a rule 
do not understand the art of advertising.” 
Perhaps this is so, and I can assure you 
that no investment of time can bring you 
greater returns than time given to a study 
of the principles of advertising as related 
to the business of banking. Not only will 
you be spared financial losses from inef- 
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fectual ventures, but your advertising outlay 
will be returned to you many-fold. 

The main trouble with bank publicity has 
been that bankers have not expected, have 
not demanded enough tangible, definite re- 
turns from it. They are too prone to look 
upon advertising expenditures as a sort of 
gamble. They have not fully realized the 
great possibilities which lie in well directed 
advertising effort. 

The banker who expends'any sum on a 
publicity project has a right to expect that 
it will return in profits several times the 
amount of its cost. He should require that 
his advertising expenditures shall become 
a permanent asset—an investment which 
shall pay dividends for years to come. 

In the modern business institution, the 
promotion department has become a most 
important feature. 

Tradition no longer requires that the 
banker shall wait supinely for patrons to 
come to him, and there is no reason why 
every hank, large or small, should not have 
its promotion department. Indeed it is fast 
beceming the rule rather than the excep- 
tion for the large city bank to have its ad- 
vertising manager, who devotes his time to 
the making of new clients through the 
powerful agency of the printed word. 

What the banker wants to know when 
vou talk advertising to him is, “What are 
the profitable methods, and what the un- 
profiteble? Cut out generalities and come 
to the point.” There’s the answer to his 
own question,-—“Cut out generalities and 
come to the point.” 


A Tree Story. 


Let me tell you a true story: A_ banker 
in a certain town, at the end of the year, 
found a sum charged to his advertising ac- 
count, amounting to, say, two hundred 





} 
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dollars. He recalled that he had carried 
a standing card in his newspaper, or per- 
haps when he had time, supplied changes of 
copy, the like of which wouldn’t produce 
the slightest effect on his own mind had its 
appeal been directed at him. He had alsv 
bought some calendars on which the name 
of his bank was linked with a beautiful 
picture. He recalled, too, that he had 
given away various trinkets with the name 
of his institution on them. 

His expectation, naturally, had been to 
coin dividends from the good will created 
by this desultory method. His realization— 
two hundred dollars on one side of the ac- 
count, with an interrogation, or, perhaps, 
an exclamation point staring him in the 
face from the other. 

His competitor went at it differently. He 
appropriated two hundred dollars for ad- 
vertising, and set a mark, preceded by a 
dollar mark, to which that two hundred 
must increase his deposits. He said to him- 
self, “There are a lot of people around here 
who haven’t an over supply of confidence 
in banks, and who have an under supply 
of knowledge of what banks are for. 
There’s a whole lot more money lying loose 
around here than the deposits of these two 
banks. There’s business to be made, but 
the people will have to be shown. This two 
hundred is not going to pay for any glit- 
tering generalities or baubles. There are 
some points to the banking business, and 
the people must be made to see them.” 

So he fired with good aim broadsides of 
well selected ammunition, of which he had 
a great plenty, at the hear/s of the same 
desirable citizens who were cherishing the 
trinkets bestowed by the other bank. Each 
shot carried some information about his in- 
stitution, its resources, strength, or some 
one of its specific services. He used only 
one missile at a time, so that his shot might 
not scatter. 

When banker No. 2 balanced up at the 
end of the year. he tried to find that adver- 
tising appropriation, but he couldn’t. It 
had been absorbed and wiped out long ago 
by the increase in his profits. 

The wide difference between the two 
methods illustrated is obvious. It is the 
difference between aimless, pointless pub- 
licity, and advertising with definite pur- 
poses in view. 

In the final analysis, good bank advertis- 
ing is telling the story of your business to 
people who don’t know it, and ought to. It 
is throwing your services, coupled with your 
bank’s name, into the limelight by methods 
which will make good possible clients who 
have stocd aloof from you, desire an alli- 
ance with your institution. 

There will always be a diversity of opin- 
ion concerning the best methods of advertis- 
ing a bank, and I do not wish to exploit any 
particular one. All will agree that the local 
newspaper, if provided with live copy, is 


one of the best, if not the very best medium 
for the hank to use. It is not complete, 
however, without the aid of other more per- 
sonal methods, which are generally termed 
“direct advertising.” 

The banker who would advertise for busi- 
ness should always remember that there’s 
little use in holding up the bank’s name to 
the eye by any means that does not at the 
same time carry a message to the heart. 
You can point with mute and dignified elo- 
quence to your name in print, but the pub- 
lic will pass doggedly on, intent on its own 
concerns. [et your advertising demon- 
strate to your public that it is your busi- 
ness to help their business, and you awaken 
forthwith an eager interest. 


Peorte “Want to Be Suown.” 


It takes more than a business card, a 
standing ad., or a souvenir, to sell a banker 
an adding machine, an automobile, or a bill 
of bank supplies. He wants to be shown. 
By the same token the clients he seeks 
want to be shown. 

The first necessity in successful advertis- 
ing is to have a plan. As well board a 
train with no destination in view, paying 
fare from station to station, as to try to 
advertise without knowing what you are 
traveling for and where you are going to 
get off. 

An_ advertising campaign should be 
planned in advance, and every step in it 
formulated with proper regard for sequence 
and system. 

You cannot tell your story all at once, 
so you must do it in installments. Give a 
person one thing to think of at a time, and 
he can turn it over in his mind. Give him 
a dozen and they will become as a con- 
fusion of tongues. 

If there is no immediate response to your 
argument of to-day, you may be certain 
that it will leave its impression like the 
image on the undeveloped film, which will 
be developed later into a tangible reality. 

Advertising when done by plan has great 
cumulative force. In our subconscious 
minds there linger now minute impressions 
unconsciously made by certain advertise- 
ments which will some day be quickened 
into desire, resulting in action, when we see 
again an advertisement of the same article. 
It is vour advertisement of to-day or per- 
haps of to-morrow, which prepares many 
minds to respond to your advertisement of 
next week. 

This reminds us that if we want a crop 
of business next fall, we must sow our seed 
now and ardently cultivate it through the 
growing season. 

As we look this subject straight in the 
eye we become greatly impressed with the 
fact that the banker has a wealth of ma- 
terial for his advertising copy. 

He can exploit, with a never ending va- 
riety of argument, the advantages of being 
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a bank depositor. ‘There are many reasons 
why a bank draft is the best form of ex- 
change, and they can’t all be told in one 
ad. His certificates of deposit have peculiar 
advantages to the short time investor who 
wants to place his money safely where he 
can get it just when he wants it. 

He can teach, but he shouldn’t preach, 
the thrift that will save many a soul from 
drifting through life without an anchor te 
windward. None hetter than he can teach 
the value of a commercial credit, and how 
it may be acquired by the everyday individ- 
ual, who knows not that such a blessing lies 
within his reach. 

It would, indeed, take too long to run 
the entire gamut of possibilities in the bank- 
er’s advertising copy, and we must stop at 
one great end which he should ever keep in 
view, that of creating an abiding faith in 
the bank, its ofticers and its methods of do- 
ing business, so that patrons of fair weather 
will stand by it steadily in foul. 


Tue Resvutts oF ADVERTISING. 


Let the banker who does not believe in 
the potent possibilities of bank publicity 
consider how he and his family are paying 
daily tribute to the persistent advertiser. 
How were the old-fashioned oat meal and 
corn meal mush displaced from his table 
by prepared breakfast foods? How did 
the well known brands of flour, baking 
powder and soap find their way into his 
household? Why do so many men find it 
necessary now to shave with a safety razor, 
when a generation ago it was unheard of? 
What created the enormous demand for 
the proprietary articles we hear so much 
about? WHAT MAKES HIS NEIGH- 
BORS SEND THEIR SAVINGS TO 
THE BANKING BY MAIL JINSTITU- 
TIONS? 

Why not say, “If others can create appe- 


tites and conjure necessities into existence 
by advertising, I can use the same powerful 
agency to get people into the banking 
habit 2” 

We read recently that the “little savers” 
of France are not only willing and able to 
take all the bonds of their own nation, but 
that they hold over six billions of the bonds 
of other countries. What a lesson for this 
spenathrift nation! 

But who will lead in the teaching of it? 
Must it be left to pulpit, school and press? 
What a mighty influence in stimulating 
thrift could our twenty thousand banks 
have, if they would all devote a_ liberal 
share of their advertising to intelligent, 
forceful “MONEY TALKS,” directed to 
the millions in whose hands are the reser- 
voirs of wealth. Would it pay? Would it 
pay to gather into the channels of trade 
that vast invisible supply of money now 
skulking in tea-pots, stockings and baking 
powder cans? 

Would it pay to make two or three, or 
tour bank depositors and patrons where one 
exists now; creating new business, rather 
than wresting business away from a com- 
petitor? 

Are there not thousands of desirable citi- 
zens right around you who know too little 
of the blessings of thrift and the privileges 
of a banking connection? 

Well, how are you going to get them if 
you don’t show them that the shortest road 
to affluence fteads_ straight through your 
door? ‘There’s tremendous latent power in 
that advertising appropriation of yours, and 
no community is so saturated with the bank- 
ing habit that the right kind of missionary 
work wiil not give birth to a broad, useful 
knowledge of banking methods, and create 
an ever increasing trend of new faces to 
your door. 


=> 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 


ASHIER Charles B. Wright of the 
Citizens State Bank of Crystal 
Lake, IIl., writes: 


I have been an interested reader of your 
department in The Bankers Magazine, and 
have gained much valuable information from 
it. I notice that you ask that your readers 
submit to you samples of their advertising 
for your criticism and I am sending you 
under separate cover a scrap-book in which 
1 keep a copy of all matter put out by us. 

If this is of interest to you, I would be 
pleased to have you look over the matter 
in it and give me your opinion as to the 
value of the reading matter and the typo- 
graphical work. I must ask that you take 


good care of this, as it is the only copy I 
have of what has been used, I will enclose 
postage to pay for its return to me, and 
would ask that it be returned as soon as 
convenient to you. 

The copy is the work of the writer and 
the form in which it appears was worked 
out under his direction. I have tried to put 
into practice the information that I have 
gained through your department and other 
similar sources. 

The community in which we are doing 
husiness is a thrifty agricultural one, but it 
is a hard matter to get the people in it to 
understand that it is to their interest as 
much as ours, that they keep their money 
in the bank. 
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You will find in the envelope attached to 
the first leaf of the book, a series of arti- 
cles that we ran last year. These may seem 
a little crude for a bank advertisement, but 
I think that they answered a good purpose 
in getting the facts that I wanted to im- 
press in such a form that they were easily 
understood. Since last fall, those sketches 
have been given up and the matter has 
been changed to the more dignified form 
which you will find pasted in the book, 

The monogram which appears in all of 
the later work, and which also appears in 
our letter head above, was designed by me 
and appears on all of our supplies and on 
every piece of printed matter that we put 
out. 

In addition to this advertising, we are us- 


ing a little monthly paper, and in that we 
have two columns each time of our own 
original matter. I think that this little 


magazine is working well for us. 

You will notice that in our advertisements 
we are working on a different line from 
most banks, in that we do not advertise 
very strongly that we are paying interest 
on deposits. Along about the first of the 
year, we opened up a savings Geposit de- 
partment and for a short time featured that 
in our copy, but only long enough to give 
that a start. We are working with the 
idea that we can get the business about as 
well by appealing to some other motive for 
Going business with us than merely the idea 
of being paid for it. For that reason you 
will find that the motives to which our ap- 
peal is made are those of convenience, safe- 
ty, the value of our backing, and even 
pride, None of these things cost us three 
per cent., and I am inclined to believe that 
they are almost as effectual in bringing in 
the business. The consequence is that al- 
though we pay the same rate of interest as 
all the rest of the banks in this county (our 
bank is the only one in this town, however), 
one- 


we are paying interest only on about 
third of our denosits and are getting the 
rest for nothing, while with the banks in 


cther towns near us the proportion is about 
reversed. 

It may be that a little later we may 
ture the savings department a 
stronger in our advertising, but as 
the deposits keep coming in on the present 
basis I do not see the advisability of chang 
ing. 

You may notice that part of the copy 
reads for the Citizens State Bank of Nunda, 
This town was called Nunda up to last 
year and the name was then changed to 
Crystal Lake and we changed our name to 
correspond. 


fea- 
little 


long as 


We reproduce a sample of the series of 
bank talks that Mr. Wright refers — to. 
The first glance at the grotesque figures 
of “Glad” and “Glum” which appear at 
the top of each article would lead one to 
expect a humorous dialogue on the Weber 
and Field order. But instead, these talics 
consist of good hard common sense, every 
one of them bringing out a strong talking 
point of a bank’s service to the individual 
and the business community. 


These mythical conversations are well 








| 
| 
| 





Glad—‘‘Hello, Glum, J hear you are 
hard up and want to borrow some 


on 


money. What has happened to you? 
Glum—‘“I am not hard up and no- 
thing has happened to me. I could 
use sOme Money to good advantage 
if | could get some, and I have spoken 
to two or three of my friends to see if 
i could not borrow a little from them, 
but I don’t see how you got onto it.” 
Glad—“I have heard a dozen people 
say that you are trying to raise some 
money, and it is being talked all 
over town. Everybedy is getting af- 
raid of you, and some of the parties 
who are holding your notes are talk- 
ing of making you pay up. I would 
not have my affairs discussed the 
way yours are for anything.” 
Glum-—"That is all very well for 
you to say, for you never have to bor-| 
row; you always have plenty of mo-; 
ney on hand for any deal that you 
want to make. No one ever hears 
of your borrowing. THey all say, 
‘Glad has money in the bank.’” 
Glad—"‘You think that I never have 


}to borrow any money just because 


you never hear of my doing so. The 
fact is, however, that I very often 
borrow; but when I do, | go to the 
Citizens State Bank of Nunda and 
get what I need. Any business that 
I do with them is kept private and 
confidential, and no one has a chance 
to discuss my affairs the way they 
do yours. I do all of my business 
through the bank. When I have 
more money than I need I leave it 
with the Citizens State Bank, and 
when I need more than I have on 
hand J] go to them and borrow. It 
is the easiest and best way in the 
world to handle your affairs.” 

Glum—"I never went to the bank 
because I never did any business with 
them and I have an idea that they 
won't let an ordinary fellow like me 
have anything.” 

Glad—"“You can get what you want 
of them. Of course a pank has to be 
particular about its loans, and that 
is all right, It is always understood 
that if the bank will loan a man 
money that he is all right and it 
gives him a better standing in the! 
community. There are two things that | 


} are sometimes said about certain pe- 


ople that are considered as giving 
them a good standing in their com- 
munity, ‘He has money in the bank,’ 
‘His note is good at the bank.’ Get 
in line, Glum, and be happy.” 








‘Before and After Using.” 
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written and give “Glad” and “Glum” 
distinct personalities. Strangely enough, 
however, old “Glum” does not seem to profit 
very much by the profound wisdom of his 
friend “Glad,” because in each new ad. he 
bobs up with some new financial difficulty 
which could have been obviated if he 
would only consent to start an account at 
the Citizens State Bank. 

It is true these impossible pictures do 
not add any dignity to the advertisements 
but they probably have some attention 
value. The question which the advertiser 








| Over 90 per cent 


ot the grain harvested in this country is bound by har- 
vesting’ tachines and less than ten per cent of it is 
bound by hand. What do you think of the ones who 
are so far behind the times as to be binding by hand? 


Over ninety 'per cent of the population of this country 
| can tead and write, what do you think of the other 
| small proportion that can not? 


Over ninety per cent of the business of this country is 
done by bank checks instead of the handling of mon- 
| ey because it 1s the safest and most convenient way of 
doing business. There is no reason why ninety-nine 
per cent of the business should not be done in this way. 


The tew people who are not using the conveniences 

offered by a bank such as this, are placing themselves 

| in the same class as the ones who are not up to date 
in other respects. 


It you do not understnd doing business in this way, 
call to-day and let us explain to you how simple it is. 


CITIZENS STATE BANK 


| Crvsrar Laxe, Ic. 





Little to Criticise Here. 


must answer for himself is whether or not 
such illustrations cause the reader to come 
to the advertisements in the proper frame 
of mind to take them seriously as a whole 
and to act upon the suggestions made in 
them. 

On the whole, we believe that that style 
of advertising is a good kind for a bank 
not to use, and apparently Mr. Wright has 
come to that conclusion, too, as the samples 
of the later advertisements of his institu- 
tion are of an entirely different char- 
acter. The samples shown in the scrap- 
book are excellent in subject matter and 
typographical arrangement. A_ great va- 
riety of topics is handled in an interesting 
and dignified manner. One of this new 
series of advertisements is likewise repro- 
duced. The good points of this ad., typo- 
graphically, are: Ample space ( 2 colur.rs 
by 63-4 inches); liberal white space mar- 
gins; good readable type; just the right 
amount of display type; large lower case 


letters instead of all caps in the leadline 
and the use of a trademark emblem. 

The trademark emblem cut could afford 
to be somewhat larger in proportion to ihe 
size of the ad. and the typographical bal- 
ance would have been better with the cut 
in the middle at the top instead of in the 
corner. 

The boldface, lower-case heading 1s bet- 
ter than caps, because 95 per cent. of the 
letters in ordinary reading are lower-case 
ones and the eye is more accustomed ta 
them. Similarly, it would have been i«t- 
ter in this ad. to have indented the para- 
graphs as the eye is used to starting to 
read each paragraph a short distance in 
from the margin. A _ little more careful 
proof-reading would have caught the letter 
omitted from the word “understand” in 
the last paragraph. 

This bank is using a good little folder 
showing how three per cent. compound in- 
terest will make weekly savings of from 
one to ten dollars grow in from one to 
twenty years, but so far has not featured 
its saving department very much. We be- 
lieve that many country bankers will be 
interested in what Mr. Wright says about 
getting deposits without laying a_ great 
deal of stress uvon the matter of interest— 
getting the savings class of depositors to 
become customers of the regular commer- 
cial banking department. 


Additional information on this advertis- 
ing is furnished by the following later let- 
ter from Mr. Wright:— 


I have your letter of the 2d inst., enclos- 
ing a copy of your comments on the samples 
of our advertising as same will appear in 
the July number of the Bankers Magazine. 
I am also in receipt of the scrap book that 
you returned to me. 

I note with interest your comments on the 
advertising that we have done and am 
pleased that my efforts in that line are con- 
sidered worthy of some degree of favor, 

I expected that you would rather disap- 
prove of the “Glad’’ and “Glum” articles 
and your opinion of them coincides largely 
with my own. I realized that they were 
somewhat crude, but it was an effort on 
my part to bring the matter that I wanted 
to present down to so simple a form that 
it would be easily understood by people 
who are not up on the niceties of literary 
or typographical work. 

I had intended to convert ‘Old Glum” into 
becoming a depositor in th’s hank and then 
cover the same ground again as he began 
to find the benefits that we could give him, 
but I began to get tired of him and about 
that time I had become interested in the 
better forms of advertising as set forth in 
your department, and without waiting to 
convert him or kill him off, as would per- 
haps been the best thing to do, I changed 
my form of copy. 

I find it a very hard matter to keep my 
copy up to the standard that I wished and 
was beginning to get a little discouraged 
and feared that I was about to run out and 
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that I was beginning to play out. For that 

reason I am especially pleased that the one 

you selected for your example was the next 

to the last one that I had written. 
Thanking you for the consideration that 

you have given to this matter and for the 

prompt return of my scrap book, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


CHAS. B. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


We are not disposed to criticize the ads. 
of the International Trust Company of 
Denver very much, because the ultimate 


“THE EMBLEM OF SECURITY” 





THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY :: BANK 


DENVER 


Ask Yourself 
This Question 


How will I be financially 
situated ten years hence? 

Can you consistently say 
that you will be independ- 
ent? Are you providing now 
for the time when you will 
be unable to earn? Isn't 
this a matter that should 
be given some thought? 

Step in—now—while you 
are thinking about it—and 
begin your Savings account. 
This is the best assurance 
ot future independence. 


INTEREST PAID 
4% ON SAVINGS. 4% 


THE 


NTERNATIONAL TRUS 
COMPANY :: BANK 


“OLDEST AND LARGEST” 
17th at Stout. Equitable Bldg. 


President 

Vice President 

. Vice President 
“2 Secretary 
Ass't Secretary 
. Trust Officer 


D. H. MOFFAT 
THEO. C. SMITH . 
FRED C. MOFFAT 
ae ee 
P. E. CLELAND 
H. H. BROOKS 


You Can’t Get Away From This. 


test of every advertisement is results and 
we are assured by the Publicity Depart- 
ment of this institution that these ads., a 
specimen of which is reproduced, proved 
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very effective. Publicity Manager A. L. 


Callopy says: 

I am in receipt of the May issue of the 
Bankers Magazine and take this opportu- 
nity to express my appreciation of our fa- 
vorable mention therein. I also note the 
criticism of various bank advertisements 
and I desire to compliment you in the 
work. 

Herewith I am sending you a few proofs 
ef advertisements written and designed by 
this department. They have proved to be 
very effective, but are sent to you for crit- 
icism if you find space in the next issue. I 
am also sending you a copy of our emblem 
recently established by this department. 
These ads. are of an educational nature, 
intended to push the savings department 
only. 

However, in considering any advertise- 
ment, no matter how successful it may have 
proved, it is always fitting to inquire if 
the advertisement could not have been 
strengthened or improved in some way so 
that it could be made even more effective. 
Now, the first impression one gets from 
looking at this ad., is that there is more 
bang than biff to it. The screaming of the 
eagle perched on the trapeze at the top of 
the ad., it seems to us, is likely to drown 
out the feebler tones of the copy below. 
Then the name of the institution appears 
twice conspicuously, two different catch 
phrases are used, and “4 per cent.” is re- 
peated. All this, we feel like saying with 
Artemus Ward, is “too much.” Neverthe- 
less, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
this is a conspicuous ad. There is no doubt 
that it stands out like a house afire wher- 
ever it appears, and the copy, when you 
finally get down to it, is quite action-com- 


pelling. 


H. B. Powell, Jr., advertising manager of 
the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
writes: 
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The Business Man’s Bank || 
The business maf should have a bank 
| Mellon that is able, not only to take care of his 
National bat cles to render him assistance when 
tory in all departments, and it is able 
at all times to meet the needs of its 
514 Smithfield St. wiz" a ce 
| 409 Fifth Avenue Bg Hn F pr 





deposits and collections satwfactorily 
Bank The service of this bank is Satisfac- 
customers with such loans as they re 





———_ 
Neat and Effective. 











I read with much interest your comments 


cn current financial advertising in the 
Bankers Magazine, and I should like to 
have you take a shot at the new form of 


advertising we are using in the local papers. 
I am enclosing a copy of an advertisement 
that appeared recently in our Pittsburgh 
papers. 


This three-column x four-inch ad. speaks 
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for itself. It is neat, attractive and to the 
point. Large lower case blackface letters 
make an ideal display head, the contrast 
with the type of the text matter of the ad. 
being very pleasing. Here’s a good model 
for all students of bank advertising. 


N. P. Lesueur, cashier of the American 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn., in sending 
us some newspaper ads., one of which is 
reproduced, said: 


you copies of 
using, and are 


A few days since we sent 
advertising we have been 
enclosing you herewith three of our latest 
from which you will see that we have im- 
proved somewhat upon those sent you. 


J bode Andrew Carnegie 


“The man who cannot and does 
not save money cannot and will 
not do anything else worth while."’ 


4 you get aheaé? Would you do something 


wil find that one of 
bes of any pian is ready 


that Is to lay aside reguiarly a 
depositors with self-registering 


and add interest to their se 
m your a today. 


The American National Bank of Nashville 
Under Direct Control! of the U. S. Government 


31,000.000.00 
-  1,000,000.00 
670,000.00 





Capit Fully Paid 
Shareholders’ Liability........ 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. (earned) 


Secartty to Depestiors $2,070,000.00 








This is Good Advertising. 


This ad. is an improvement over the one 
reproduced on page 1003 of the June issue 
of the Macazine. That ad. was all inclu- 
sive. This one hammers good and hard 
one point. 


the 
You 


“We are opposite New Orleans, on 
right bank of the Mississippi River. 
are invited to drop in.” 

That is the very dignified invitation that 
a small Louisiana bank prints on its state- 
ment folder. 

When will some bankers learn that levity 
in advertising is not compatible with the 
best ideals of banking? 


A small Michigan savings bank breaks 
forth in this paean of joy at the approach 
of Spring: 


When the Leaves Come Out 


And the birds begin to sing, every man with 
an ounce of ambition takes another hitch 
at his suspenders and starts out with a new 
hope. He plants a tree here, a shrub there, 
and sows tested seeds, in the perfect as- 
snrance that with careful cultivation rich 


will be the harvest. A few good dollars 
planted in this good bank, fertilized by 
three per cent, interest—which we supply— 
will grow far beyond your most sanguine 


expectations. Try it. 


Yes, we would like to try it, but sup- 
posing we belong to the suspenderless half 
of the community, how are we going to 
take “another hitch”? A figurative expres- 
sion, of course, but just the same we be- 
lieve that the writer of this ad. ought to 
take another hitch at his suspenders and 
start off on a different tack—less “hot air,” 


and more facts, figures and sound argu- 
ment, 
Vice-President Charles McKee of the 


State National Bank, Little Rock, 
writes :— 

Some time ago we were solicited for an 
ad. in the ‘“‘Cage,’’ a High School Annual. 
We told the students that we would give them 
an ad. if they would write it. We offered 
a prize of $5.00 for the best ad., and $3.00, 
$2.00 and $1.00 for the next best ads. 

Enclosed find the prize winner, which I 
think is unique for a school magazine. 

In this connection, I wish to say that we 
make free use of the publicity department 
of your most excellent magazine, adapting 
some of the ads. contained therein to our 
business. We only use these, however, when 
we run short of copy. We enclose you a few 
of our original efforts. The stenographer and 
vice-president try to keep up this important 
part of the business. 


Ark.,, 


The prize-winning ad. referred to reads as 
follows: 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 


AERARIUM. 


This, in the Latin tongue is, 
“A place filled with money” 


Perhaps Caesar was President of such a 
Bank 
And Brutus deposited his savings there 
every Saturday night. 
But ours is, 
THE STATE NATIONAL BANK. 
CORNER FIFTH & MAIN STREETS 
L. W. Cherry, President. 
$500,000.00 
Chas. McKee, Vice President. 
W. W. McLaughlin, Cashier. 


This in itself is not much of an argu- 
ment for the State National Bank, but the 
pedantry and mild humor of it will appeal 
to High School students. We imagine the 
main value of this scheme lay in the inter- 
est and discussion aroused by the prize 
contest. 

The ads. that Mr. McKee and his stenog- 
rapher got out are more to the point. The 
copy of the three ads. reads as follows: 


GETS CONFIDENCE 


First. We make five annual reports to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, which re- 
ports must be published to the world. 


KNOWLEDGE BE 


selects dee ato 
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Second. We try to explain our methods 
and facilities to the public through adver- 
tising. 

Third. We stand ready to explain fully 
to those interested in minutest details of 
our business, 

Fourth. When you know us well, we be- 
lieve, you will do business with us. 





OUR STATEMENT. 


We are proud of it. It shows for itself. 
The Comptroller, Mr. L. O. Murray, has 
ealled for a detailed statement from every 
National Bank in the United States at the 
close of business, April 28th, 1909. The 
correctness of these statements must be 
sworn to by an officer of the Bank, attested 
by three directors and published in local 
papers. 

We invite the public to a careful exam- 
ination of our statement, which appears else- 
where in this paper. Tell us what you think 
of it and of the rapid and solfd growth of 
the State National Bank, 





BOND DEPARTMENT. 


In the past sixty days this Bank has 
bought four issues of bonds, aggregating 
$85,000.00. Two issues of School Bonds and 
Two Issues of Street Improvement Bonds. 
We are in the market for the best issues 
of Bonds for paving, sidewalks, sewers, 
water, light, school, fencing, drainage, 
levees, roads and other bonds of legally or- 
ganized Taxing Districts. 

Write to us or send for one of our blank 
Bond Statements. 





About the only criticism of these ads. is 
in regard to the headlines. They are too 
general. 

“WHY YOU CAN TRUST US” is a 
better heading than “KNOWLEDGE BE- 
GETS CONFIDENCE,” although that is 
not a bad one. 

“OUR STATEMENT SPEAKS FOR 
ITSELF” is a better heading than “OUR 
STATEMENT.” 

“WE BUY BONDS” is better than 
“BOND DEPARTMENT.” 


If possible, it is always a good plan 
either to make a complete or definite state- 
ment in the display heading of an ad. or 
say something unusual or startling enough 
to make people read the ad. A complete 
statement in the head, with the name of the 
institution, makes a complete ad. in itself, 
whether the reader peruses the whole copy 
of the ad. or not. 


F. D. Conner, advertising manager of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, writes:— 

In the June number of the “Bankers 
Magazine’ I was particularly impressed 
with your first remarks under Advertising 
Criticism. I have always said that there 


was no argument simply in the publishing 
of a banks name, and very little more in 
the mere fact of the mentioning of the 
Officers and Directors of a concern. Of 
course, it is well to know who the men are 
that are back of the institution, but there 
is very little ‘reason why” in it. 

I also argue that the financial man is to 
a large extent familiar with the personnel 
of a banking institution any way, and the 
rank and file do not care a rap, but ‘‘What 
can that institution do for me?” is the 
question, 

There is one subject which is of great 
importance to me and that is the hoarding 
of money. I have endeavored through my 
advertising to dissuade the public against 
home-made banks and have offered many 
reasons in the line of education to induce 
such people to deposit their money in a 
good bank. Our papers record incidents 
almost daily of loss occurring where money 
was hidden in “an old shoe’’. I often take 
tnese clippings immediately, while the in- 
cident is still fresh in the minds of the 
people, and re-construct them into an ‘“‘ad.”, 
probably using the same headlines. 

The thing we are after is the money that 
is not in circulation. We discourage with- 
drawing from one good bank to place in 
another. 

I feel that the hoarding of money is a far 
greater detriment to the country at large, 
than the occasional failure of some bank. 

I guess I had better stop right here, for 
when I get warmed up to some of these 
things I never know when to quit, and I do 
not want to tire you in this, my first in- 
troduction. 


ABOUT BANK ADVERTISING. 


In speaking of bank advertising in At- 
lanta, Ga., the “Constitution” of that city 
says:— 


Banks of Atlanta are generally adopting 
the metropolitan method of advertising their 
advantages and facilities. This is an ex- 
cellent policy and it is in the direction of 
progress. Money is like any other commod- 
ity requiring primarily that it shall be sur- 
rounded by safeguards as nearly infallible 
as possible. It then seeks to go out and 
tructify the waste places, exacting a per- 
fectly legitimate return for a perfectly le- 
gitimate rental. 

Twenty-five years ago the custom of ad- 
vertising would have set the average bank- 
ers gasping. To-day they accept it not only 
as a matter of course but invoke the power 
of the printed word and of the broad circu- 
lation as first aids in their plans of promo- 
tion and development. 


Writing in “Printers Ink,” Leon F. Titus, 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Traverse City, Mich., said:— 

The question has often arisen as to just 
how much newspaper advertising by banks 
is read by the general public, and we have 
often asked ourselves if we are getting any 
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results from these ads. or if people read 
them at all. We conceived the idea during 
the last few months of writing representa- 
tive people in certain different classes to 
ascertain the percentage of people who read 
the display ads. of the local banks. 

The result was rather surprising to our- 
selves to find the large percentage of people 
who did read them. I was particular to se- 
lect from each trade or profession people 
who represented the different classes of such 
trade. We sent out 25 letters as follows: 

Four to merchants and business men; four 
to professional men; four to wage-earners; 
four to salesmen; four to farmers; five to 
women. 

We _ received replies from all but one. 
From the twenty-four replies we found the 
results to be as follows: 

12%% read the bank statements (but 

do not read advertisements). 

50 % show that the ads. are read 

regularly. 
814% read ads. once a week. 

12%.% read ads. occasionally. 

12%% read ads. seldom. 

4 1-6% never read them. 

It might be of interest to you to know the 
results. It has been to ourselves and we 
have more faith in the display ads., than we 
had before we made the trial. 


“> 


SOME AD MATERIAL. 


ERE are two genuine’ news _ items 
which banks could use to advantage 
in their advertising: 


FOUND $20,000 IN A BED. 


Burglars in Seattle Suburb Hit Upon Hiding 
Place for Treasure. 


SEATTLE, Wash., June 1.—Mrs. George 
Shea of Duluth, Minn., who is visiting her 
sister, Mrs. John English, at Alki Point, a 
suburb of Seattle, has reported to the police 
that she has been robbed of $20,000 in cur- 
rency. 

Mrs. Shea’s husband, who intended to 
follow her from Duluth, and buy property 
here, shipped the money to her by the 
Great Northern Express Company, which 
delivered the package to her on Thursday. 
She intended to put the money in a bank 
at once, but for various reasons put it off. 
Yesterday she and her sister decided to visit 
Seattle to see the decorations. She hid the 
$20,000 between the sheets of a bed. On re- 
turning home at night she found that burg- 
lars had ransacked the house and stolen the 
treasure. 


A Stocking Was the Savings Bank. 


PATERSON, N. J., May 25.—That pench- 
ant for placing things in their stockings, 
which is typical of some of the female sex, 
was the direct cause of Isaac Simon, of No. 
564 Main street, losing a roll of money 
amounting to $160. Thieves entered the 
Simon home some time after the midnight 


hour and made a general clean-up, going 
from one room to another until they had 
collected $4.56 in a pocketbook, a check for 
$2.72 and about $25 worth of jewelry, and 
finally struck the sleeping apartments of 
the Simons’, where hung the stocking bulg- 
ing out with bills. The latter was the re- 
ceipts from the Simon establishment, which 
is a dry goods store conducted on the first 
floor of No. 564 Main street. The entrance 
to the rooms upstairs was gained by slip- 
ping the catch on the rear windows and 
after that the rest was easy. Simon some 
time ago insisted that his wife put the 
money in a safe deposit vault, but the lat- 
ter thought it was safer with her, and to- 
day she is convinced that a stocking is not 
quite as strong a resisting force as an iron- 
bound bank, no matter how you may look 
at it. The police were notified of the rob- 
bery and started out to run the culprits 
down, 


SOME GOOD PHRASES. 


ONNECTION with a bank with a 
career of 128 years is not an experi- 
ment.—The Bank of North America, 

Philadelphia. 


The result of good service is constant 
growth.—City Trust Co., Boston. 


Cultivate the saving habit. It may change 
your whole life for the better and make 
great things possible to you.—United States 
Savings Bank, Detroit. 


Saving comes chiefly as the result of 
avoiding wasteful expenditures. This bank has 
prepared a household expense account book 
which should help any one to save enough 
out of what is ordinarily wasted in daily 
household expenses to maintain a savings 
account of liberal proportions. Copies 
furnished free on personal application.— 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 


The strength of a bank is measured by 
the quality of its investments—not the 
amount of its deposits.—The Racine ( Wis.) 
City Bank. 


A NEW ADVERTISING BOOK. 


William Borsodi Gets Out a Helpful Publication 
on “ Financial Advertising.” 


66 NANCIAL ADVERTISING” is the 
title of a new book, edited and com- 
piled by William Borsodi, of New 

York. It is a collection of words, phrases, 

illustrated advertisements and financial 

talks as successfully used by banks, trust 
companies and other financial institutions. 

It is arranged so as to facilitate the ex- 
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pression of ideas and assist in the prepara- 
tion of attractive financial advertising. The 
book is a store-house of valuable ideas of 
bank advertising especially advantageous to 
savings banks, but also helpful to trust 
companies and commercial bank adver- 
tisers. Its suggestiveness is a strong feature 
of its value, as any person reading it can- 
not help receiving suggestions that will lead 
to original ideas on his own part. The 
bank man who prepares his own copy fre- 
quently runs dry and needs something of 
this kind to turn to. ‘This book is full of 
hints, and ought to prove first aid to any 
intelligent bank advertiser. The book is 
part of a larger scheme of advertising 
being, in part, extracts from a large work, 
“The Advertiser’s Cyclopedia of Selling 
Phrases,” which was reviewed in this de- 
partment of the MacGazine last month. 
There are 124 pages in the book. It is well 
printed, thoroughly illustrated and sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. The price is 
$2.00. The Bankers Publishing Company 
will be pleased to forward a copy of the 
book, postage prepaid, to any person upon 
receipt of price. 
t-> 


BANK BOOKLETS. 


A Few of the Month’s Interesting Productions. 


OME people say there isn’t much ro- 
mance in business, but the Guardian 
Savings & Trust Co., of Cleveland, has 

published a booklet containing a delightful 
short story entitled, “Her Guardian,” which 
proves that there can be romance in busi- 
ness literature at least. The story is as 
good as the average magazine short story 
and the plot is a simple one, namely, a 
handsome young man who is appointed 
guardian of an attractive young heiress nat- 
urally falls in love with her. In developing 
the little romance, the writer very cleverly 
works in some interesting details concerning 
the operation of a trust company in the 
handling of estates and tells an interesting 
incident to illustrate the value of safe de- 
posit vaults. ‘The booklet is admirably 
printed and the front cover is ornamented 
with a colored portrait of the fair young 
hervine of the tale. We have no doubt thai 
the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. will find 
that there will be a great demand for this 
beautiful little brochure, especially among 
its women customers and their friends. Mr. 
F. Dwight Conner is the advertising mana- 
ger of this institution. 

In regard to this booklet, Mr. Conner 
says: 

I am receiving letters and verbal com- 
ments which are very encouraging, and I 
believe the booklet is going to be in large 
demand. 

I did not write the story. It was written 
here by a friend of mine; however, the 
general points were furnished and several 
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Don’t Be Wasteful 


in your financial matters—tbhe manner in which you 
handle your estate, investments, etc. 

We have had 40 years of entire, ‘camnast experi- 
ence—feel most competent to advise, cqufisel or act 
for you in all matters of trust, estates or guardian- 
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changes made by me in order that the story 
would link up with our institution in all of 
its details. A large number of the mar- 
ginal illustrations were pen and ink 
sketches from the exterior and interior of 
cur building. I only mention this in order 
that you may better appreciate the individ- 
uality of the booklet. 


“Facts” is the title of a valuable book- 
let, issued by the Middlesex Title Guaranty 
& Trust Co. of New Brunswick, N. J. It 
is a very complete and well presented argu- 
ment concerning the importance of the 
proper guaranteeing of real estate titles. 


“Wills & Trusts” is the title of the book- 
let issued by the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Jersey City. It con- 
tains a vast amount of valuable information 
on the subject indicated by the title. 


The Chelten ‘Trust Co.. of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, has reprinted in booklet form 
a paper on “The Importance of the Last 
Will and Testament,” by Virgil M. Harris, 
trust officer of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, delivered before a con- 
vention of the Missouri Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago has done something distinctly new for 
banks in issuing and giving away, with its 
compliments, a booklet containing the re- 
vised rules of the game of golf as approved 
by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
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Andrews and amended by the United States 
Golf Association. The 48-page booklet 
contains a little advertising matter of the 
Commercial National Bank on the cover 
and several of the inside pages. 


The Springfield Five Cents Savings Bank 
of Springfield, Mass., has issued a_ well 
printed booklet containing its April 12th 
statement ard a copy of the by-laws of the 


institution. 


The Hibernia Savings & Loan Society of 
San Francisco has issued a new banking by 
mail booklet. It is printed in two colors, 
red and green. The front cover is orna- 
mented by a fine cut of the society’s build- 
ing, and the hack cover contains a repre- 
sentation of a United States mail sack. 


The Commonwealth Title Insurance and 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia has issued an at- 
tractive little booklet containing its state- 
ment and other facts concerning the insti- 


tution. The booklet is printed in two colors 
and ornamented hy several good vignetted 
half-tone cuts showing the interior and ex- 
terior views of the building, safe deposit 
vaults, ete. 


™ convention number of the “Progres- 
sive Banker,” published by the employes of 
the City Bank & Trust Co., of Mobile, Ala., 
is an especially interesting number, as it 
contains a number of views of Mobile and 
the full pregramme of the Alabama Bank- 
ers’ Association convention of May 11th and 
12th. 


The Union Trust Company of New York 
has reprinted in booklet form the article 
by its Vice-President, George Garr Henry, 
entitled, “Bank Investments,” which ap- 
peared in the May number of this Maca- 
zinE. This article is an authoritative, prac- 
tical and interesting one. In its attractive 
and handy re print form we have no doubt 
that it will be in great demand by bankers 
everywhere. 


Ss > 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


HE First National Bank of Northfork, 
West Virginia, printed a_ recent 
statement on a large enameled card 

bearing an artistic drawing of a beautiful 
woman’s head. The card is suitable for a 
wall poster. 





The American Commercial Bank of 
Newark, N. J., gets out a card folder 
giving some good banking hints to custo- 
mers, but its advertising value for the bank 


is detracted from by the fact that the 
small ads. of a dozen or so of the neigh- 


borhood merchants likewise appear on the 
card, 


The same criticism can be made of a@ 
booklet entitled “Banking. Hints to Bank 
Customers” issued by the Easton Trust 
Company of Easton, Pa. While the run- 
ning of such ads. in a bank booklet de- 
frays the expense of its publication it 
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lessens: its yalue by dividing the attention 
of the reader. 


The First National Bank of Gouvern- 
eur, N. Y., makes good use of a_ post 
card by printing its statement on the space 
allotted for correspondence on the front, 
and on the back an ad. of its safe deposit 
vault, ‘illustrated by a suitable cut. This 
bank’s’ statement indicates that business is 
good in Gouverneur, “The Marble City.” 


Cashier W. W. Smith of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Cloud, Minn., sends us 
a copy of his bank’s latest statement and 
alls attention to a short talk about bank 
statements. appearing on one of the pages. 
The article is as follows: 


Complying with the law governing all 
national banks, a detailed report of condi- 
tions is rendered the Treasury Department, 
through the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, five times each year. This ‘‘call’”’ 
comes at unknown dates to the banks, and 
its truthfulness and accuracy are sworn to 
by the cashier and three of the directors. 
The purpose of this is three fold; first, to 
acquaint the Government with the condi- 
tion of the bank; second, to acquaint the 
public and its patrons with the standing of 
the bank; third, to keep the bank on its 
guard to meet the requirements of the law. 
A bank that encourages publicity manifests 
its readiness for inspection, This bank goes 
further than its requirements, in that its 
by-laws provide for an examination, by a 
committee from the board of directors, four 
times each year. ~The national bank ex- 
aminer also examines the conditions twice 
each year, so that eleven times each year 
the affairs of the First National Bank of 
St. Cloud are thoroughly inspected by par- 
ties other than the officers. 


Different .copy is used on this page of 
the statement folder with each cali of the 
Comptroller. 


E. E. Shepard, cashier of the Second 
National Bank of Winona, Minn., writes 
us: 

Having: received much benefit from the 
Panking , Publicity Department of your 
magazine, but never having contributed 
anything for criticism or as a _ suggestion, 
permit me to enclose herewith a sample of 
a novelty advertisement which we have 
been using this spring and which has met 
with unusual favor, Winona has a mem- 
bership in the Minnesota-Wisconsin League 
for the first time and the unusual interest 
arising from that fact has created a great 
demand for the little schedules. 

This baseball schedule and score card is 
printed on a piece of celluloid of size suit- 
able to go into a_ vest-pocket notebook. 
The score card can be used for any num- 
ber of games as pencil marks can _ be 
easily erased. ‘This little novelty will de- 
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light the Winona fans we are sure and 
ought to be a good ad. for the Second 
National. 


The Hobart Trust Company of Passaic, 
N. J., issues a handy compendium of use- 
ful information in the form of a booklet 
giving facts about mails, steam railroad 
and trolley schedules, fire alarms; ete. It 
should contain more advertising matter of 
the institution itself. 


The Planters National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., is very timely in its advertis- 
ing, taking advantage of current events 
to emphasize its claims. On May 25 at 
the time of a cotton convention in Rich- 
mond it ran a large ad. strikingly orna- 
mented by a picture of full blown cotton 
and headed “Welcome, Members of the Cot- 
ton Convention.” 


The First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust 
Co., of Philadelphia, Leslie M. Shaw, presi- 


| will open a bank 


account for you in 


The First Mortgage Guaran- 
tee & Trust Co., of Philadelphia 


The president of this institution, the Hon, Leslie 
M. Shaw, former Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, believes 
that the-best help to 
thrift is a savings 
fund account; and 
that the idea should 
be especially encour- 
aged with those of 
modest means. 


The hardest thing 
about saving is to 
make a start. Mr. 
Shaw’s plan makes it 
easy to start, NOW, 
atthe moment youare 
reading these words. 
Simply mail a dollar 
(more if you wish) 
andtheCompany will 
open an account in 
your name and send 
your bank book by 
return post, together 
with pamphlet of 


bankinginformation, Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 


4% paid on savings fund accounts. 
2% onaccounts subject to check. 
S 


avings fund deposits accepted up to $1000. 


The First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Co., 


LESLIE M. SHAW, President 
935 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





Magazine Copy. 


dent, is going after banking-by-mail ac- 
counts. One of its first ads. is shown here- 
with. 


The Commercial National Bank of Syra- 
cuse is running a series of advertisements 
to explain its bank statement. It ex- 
plains “circulation” as follows: 








This bank has issued its national bank 
notes, which are in circulation, to the 
amount of almost three hundred thousand 
dollars, and while it is liable for its na- 
tional bank notes outstanding, yet it has 
deposited with the United States Treasury 
a fund for their redemption equal to five 
per cent. of their value and it has U. S. 
bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States Treasury equal to their full 
value. 


The Bloomfield Trust Company of 
Bloomfield, N. J., uses a well printed letter 
folder to give its statement figures and tell 
some of the advantages of a check ac- 


count. 


Under the title of “What the Los 
Angeles Trust Company Can Do For You” 
that company reprints in leaflet form a 
series of good advertisements of the in- 
stitution which appeared in two Los Angeles 
dailies. 


The First National Bank of Billings, 
Mont., sends out an interesting little port- 
folio of views of Billings, “The Sugar City 
of the Northwest.” 


The Security Safe Deposit Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., are among 
a number of banks which are using a stock 
folder to advertise safe deposit service, en- 
titled “Secur-xy For Valuables.” 


The Northern Trust Company Bank of 
Chicago suggested in a recent ad. that 
visitors to the Seattle Exposition this 
summer carry their funds in Northern 
Trust Company travelers’ checks. Now is 
the time to advertise travelers’ checks. 


y> 


BORDER DESIGNS. 


A Defence of the Standing Border Cut in Bank 
Advertising. 


i response to the invitation extended 
last month, Voorhees & Co., of New 
York, furnish us with their views on 
the standing border cut idea, as follows: 
We believe that the use of a strong bor- 
der design, with the name of the bank at 
the top, in white letters, black background, 
or the reverse, is attractive. It is eye- 
compelling—and that is one of the impor- 
tant things in a bank ad, It is necessary to 
catch the eye of the reader at first. Then, 
of course, the wording, or body of the an- 
nouncement, must be strong enough to hold 
his attention—and convincing enough to 
make him become more interested. 
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We do business with banking institutions 
throughout the United States, Mexico, and 
Canada. 

We are much in favor of emblem or trade- 
mark cuts—they carry individuality and be- 
come a part of the institution using them. 
Therefore, we are constantly adopting for 
2 great number of our clients this emblem 
idea. 

Border designs we use, too. Many banks 
like them—and, one thing is certain, it 
makes the ad. stand out very conspicuously. 
Readers of newspapers and magazines will 
be more apt to SEE such ads. before they 
come across plain set-up ads, One of the 
first things a man wishes to know before 
doing business with a financial institution, 
is the name of the bank. What bank is it? 
Then, its strength and safety are impor- 
tant. 

We have had very favorable comment from 
cur clients who use these border designs— 
and they give good satisfaction. The head- 
line, of course, and body matter in the mor- 
tise, should be terse and convincing, and 
both headline and body matter should be 
changed very frequently. Another good 
reason for using made-to-order border de- 
signs, is that some newspapers do not have 
a variety of rules for borders, and when 
lengthened and patched up by the ordi- 
nary method in vogue, they look out of 
symmetry, and do not present a pleasing 
appearance. The artistically designed mor- 
tised border gives a uniformity that makes 
for harmony and a well balanced effect. The 
border is one of the chief adornments of 
the ad., and it can be made in such a real- 
istic way that it becomes a word picture. 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


i a statement issued June 1 at the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, it 

is stated that during the month of May 
fifty applications to organize national banks 
were received. Of the applications pending, 
forty-seven were approved and three re- 
jected. In the same month, twenty-four 
banks, with total capital of $1,540,000, were 
authorized to begin business, of which fif- 
teen, with capital of $390,000, had individual 
capital of less than $50,000, and nine with 
capital of $1,150,000, individual capital of 
six being $50,000 or over. 

The tetal number. of national banks or- 
ganized is reported as 9,422, of which 2,496 
have discontinued business, leaving in ex- 
istence 6,926 banks, with authorized capital 
of $945,516,775, and circulation outstanding 
secured by bonds $656,268,268. The total 
amount of national bank circulation out- 
standing is $688,183,115, of which $31,914,- 
847 is covered by lawful money of a like 
amount deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States on account of liquidating 
and insolvent banks and associations which 
have reduced their circulation. 
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OSEPH G. BROWN, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in Raleigh, N. 
C., on November 5, 1854, and has 
lived there all his life. He was educated 
in the private schools of Raleigh—at Love- 
joy’s Academy and under Capt. J. J. Fray 
and spent a year and a half at Trinity 
College. Shortly after leaving college he 
entered the Citizens’ National Bank as 
runner, served temporarily in every posi- 
tion in the bank; for several years as tel- 
ler, then as cashier until 1894 when he was 
made president, succeeding Dr. Wm. J. 
Hawkins. 


A SOUTHERN BANKER OF REPUTE. 





Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which has a capital of $250,000 and 
surplus of $250,000, and, although less than 
two years old, has insurance on its books 
amounting to $7,500,000. In these two or- 
ganizations alone, Mr. Brown _ represents 
more than $2,000,000 of capital. 

He is the vice-president of the Atlantic 
Fire Insurance Company and is identified 
in various ways with many local enterprises 
of this city. For more than twenty-five 
years he was treasurer of the City of 
Raleigh. He is a member of the Commis- 
sion to erect the new municipal building. 





PHOTO BY LIPPINCOTT, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH G. BROWN 
President Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 


When Mr. Brown became president of 
the bank its deposits were $333,000. They 
are now more than $1,000,000, and the as- 
sets aggregate more than $1,500,000. The 
capital of the bank is $1,000,000 and, al- 
though it has paid a dividend of ten per 
cent. per annum, its surplus is more than 
$150,000 with other undivided profits of 
$25,000. 

Mr. Brown is the president of the 
Raleigh Clearing-House Association. He 
is an ex-president of the State Bankers’ 
Association, has served as_ vice-president 
and for three terms as member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Bankers’ 
Association. He is the president of the 





He was the chairman of the Committee on 
Reorganization of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and its first president, serving for 
two years under the new regime. He was 
president, and is still a member of the 
Governing Board of the Associated Char- 
ities of the city of Raleigh and was elected 
by the Legislature as a member of the 
State Board of Charities. 

Mr. Brown has gained quite a reputation 
as an orator, for on a number of occasions 
he has been one of the speakers at the 
various state conventions and each time he 
has made an inspiring address, full of wit 
and wisdom. 
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A NUMERICAL SYSTEM OF HANDLING TRANSIT 
ITEMS. 


As Used by the Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 
By Roy W. Johnson. 


aggre soing no part of the business of a 
modern bank entails more work ana 

more worry than the handling of 
transit items. The necessity of maintaining 
a constant check upon all items passing 
through the bank, and of an arrangement 
whereby the payer and endorser of any in- 
dividual item can be traced at any time, 
has stood in the way of the adoption of any 
short and easy method of handling these 
items. The old methods were intricate and 
involved, but it seemed that safety could 
only be secured by such means. In the old 
days we had the book register with a 
wealth cf intricate detail, the writing of 
which was only preliminary to the writing 
of the cash letter, which was sent with the 
items for collection. As the banking busi- 
ness grew, however, and the number of sep- 
arate items increased every day, new sys- 
tems had to be adopted to prevent the 
transit department from swamping the rest 
of the bank. 

The National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
cago, evolved a system whereby the cash 
letter could be made out en loose leaf 
shecis, with the Burroughs machine to list 
amounts and the typewriter to insert payer 
and endorser, thus making duplicate and 
triplicate copies with two operations. This 
represented a still further saving of time, 
but a system was desired whereby the work 
could be done on one machine. Too much 
time was wasted -in taking the sheets from 
adding machine to typewriter, besides the 
danger of mistakes in writing the wrong 
names after the amounts listed by the Bur- 
roughs. 

L. M. Pool, vice-president, and A. Luria, 
manager of the transit department of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 
have developed a method whereby both 
payer and endorser can be indicated by 
numher, this result being obtained by the 
use of the “batch” system, with which some 
bankers are already familiar. 
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Workincés oF tHE “Barc” Sysrrx. 


When the mail is received, instead of 
checking each individual letter to prove 
that the footing is correct and that the 
amounts of the checks tally, the mail is 
checked in batches or sections. Just as soon 
as the mail is opened at the receiving desk 
it is sorted and distributed to the different 
departments. Letters containing local items 
go to the mail teller, letters containing 
items drawn on points outside of the city 
and received for immediate collection go 
direct to the transit department. These 
letters are then marked off with respect to 
special instructions: “no protest signs,” 
“papers attached,” “wire payment,” ete. 
They are then separated according to na- 
tional banks and state banks, and the items 
are rolled in the letters and passed to the 
batching desk. 

A hatch may consist of the contents ot 
ene letter, or of twenty: the size being 
gauged by a certain number of items. The 
aim is to handle about the same number in 
each batch, it being immaterial how many 
batches there are. 

The total of the remittances of the na- 
tional banks is quickly obtained on the 
Burroughs, the totals of the state banks’ 
remittances is added on the machine, and 
the totals added together. ‘The items con- 
tained in the individual letters comprising 
the batch are then distributed according to 
ledger aivisions to which they are to be 
charged. A_ recapitulation on the Bur- 
roughs of the totals of these divisions of 
the batch gives the same total as the total 
of the remittances previously obtained. This 
proves without any further check that the 
contents of the letters comprising the in- 
dividual batch is correct. Thus the check- 
ing of the letters at the time received is 
rendered unnecessary. 
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The batches are consecutively numbered 
each day. For example, we will call a 
batch, number 4. Each check in this batch 
is endorsed with a rubber stamp which 
bears the batch number, 4, and at the same 
time the incoming letter is stamped with the 
number. As the batches run consecutively, 
correspondents or depositors receive their 
number according to the time the mail is 
received or the deposit made. <A certain 
correspondent may be in batch 4 to-day, 
and in 44 to-morrow. ‘The date alone makes 
the distinction between the hatches. 

Aiter the mail has all been received and 
proved, the items are sorted according to 
cities and towns on which they are drawn, 
and a remittance letter covering each town 
is written in triplicate on a Burroughs 
ap machine. The original goes to the 

bank to which it is addressed, the triplicate 
is filed as a check against possible loss of 
duplicate which goes into a file arranged by 
towns and sub-divided by banks, where in 
remains until the remittances are received. 
It is then removed, the amount of exchange 
written upon it, and the checks sent in pay- 
ment separated into their proper divisions: 
that is. those on the local city, those on 
New York, St. Louis, Memphis and various 
points. 

The amounts on the duplicates are run 
up on the settlement sheet by the Bur- 
roughs, the exchange charged on each dupli- 
cate. The checks of the various divisions 
are also run through the Burroughs and the 
total exchange plus the total of the checks 
must equal the total amount of the dupli- 
cates paid. That proved, a special number 
is placed on the backs of the checks, which 
forms the endorser number in reforward- 
ing those same checks through the depart- 
ment. Each section or division of the 
transit department has a special number 
used only on checks received in payment of 
items sent through that particular section. 

The advantage of this filing system is 
that one can see at a glance the amount 
that is outstanding in any city, or any bank 
in any city. This valuable information 
cannot be obtained so quickly in any other 
way, and the system forms also an excellent 
tracer by which to keep track of the time 
it takes to make remittances. 

In the remittance letter, each correspon- 
dent in a certain town kas a different num- 
ber. In cities which possess a clearing- 
house, the banks are given their clearing- 
house number, and in towns where there is 
no clearing-house they are given number in 
rotation according to the dates of their 
organization. The only typewriting done is 
in placing the name of the correspondent at 
the tep of the letter, the payer’s number, 
batch number and amount being listéd 
simultaneously on the Burroughs transit 
machine. 

When it comes to the endorser, the batch 
number will suffice, for in case of any 
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claim of error it is necessary to go back 
to the original letter from the correspondent 
anyhow, to see if there has been an error 
in transcribing. 

Vor instance, if it is necessary to locate 
the endorser of a check for $73.88, from 
batch number 4, batch sheet 4 of the day 
mentioned is consulted. It contains letters, 
we will say, from six different correspon- 
dents, and by referring to the original en- 
tries—-the letters from the banks them- 
selves—we find the item for $73.88 was 
received from the City Bank & Trust Co., 
of Mobile. If by any chance, several items 
of the same amount from different banks 
should be listed in the same batch, the sys- 
tem works out, for any banker knows that 
there is very small chance that any letter 
should contain items of the same amount on 
the same town. 

In case the entire remittance letter of 
checks is lost, it is only necessary to turn 
to the copy of the remittance letter filed 
in the department. This copy shows the 
number of each correspondent, and also 
gives the batch number, by which the entire 
list of items can be identified from the 
original remittance letters. From this list 
the date and disposition of every item can 
be checked back against the incoming 
originals. 

So much for a brief description of the 
system. 


APVANTAGES GAINED. 


In handiing this system the clerk is fur-- 
nished with a chart showing the local clear- 
ing-house banks, and also an alphabetical 
list of the towns in which the bank using 
the system has regular correspondents. 
These, as explained above, bear numbers 
arranged according to dates of organiza- 
tion. “Thus, in handling any check, the clerk 
ean tell at a glance the correspondent’s 
number, and it is found that he rapidly 
becomes as familiar with these numbers as 
the bookkeeper with the ledger folios of 
active accounts. 

Over and above the saving of time and 
work in the use of this system, it will be 
readily recognized that it prevents any item 
leaving the bank without endorsement, as 
the operator is compelled to ask for any 
missing endorsement in order to get the 
batch number. 

For the rapid and successful operation 
of this system, the Burroughs transit ma- 
chine is, of course, a necessity. While the 
number 9 Burroughs, so commonly used in 
banks, is a great help, it will not do so well 
as the transit machine, because it will not 
do so many things. The transit machine is 
arranged to print in three sections simul- 
taneously. The right hand section adds 
and lists up to $9,999,999.99, the center sec- 
tion lists up to 99, and is used for printing 
endorsers’ numbers, while the left hand sec- 
tion, used for listing the payer’s numbers, 
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lists up to 99. ‘These three times, payer's 
number, batch number and amount are set 
into the machine at one time, and printed 
with one movement of the handle, or, in 
the case of the electrically operated ma- 
chine, by a slight pressure on the touch bar 
by which the motor is operated. Keys are 
furnished for marking items with the usual 
X (no protest), B-L, P-a, or any other ab- 
breviation which may be desired, 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany of Detroit, Michigan, have prepared 
sample sheets, etc., showing the operation 
of the numerical transit system, which they 
furnish free to bankers. 

The adoption of this numerical system 
indicates that bankers are awake to the 
needs of modern short systems in the con- 
duet of their business. In these days it 
is not easy to find a hank which does not 
use one or more Burroughs machines; in 
fact, the volume of business carried on by 
the banks to-day could scarcely be trans- 
acted in twice the time without them. It is 
a very hopeful aspect of modern banking 
that bankers are coming to realize the ap- 
plication of short cuts in their profession, 
and to see that safety and conservative 
business does not necessarily demand long 
and involved processes. Safety is a prime 
essential in a bank, certainly, but the fact 
ihat 2 system is short does not invariably 
indicate that it is dangerous. By means of 
this numerical transit system two clerks 
can do the work which would occupy four 
with the old system. and the possibility of 
error is reduced in like proportion. Errors 
increase in proportion to the number of 
men handling a given item, and cheap help 
is unprofitable when accuracy is essential. 
As Thos. P. Phillips, president of The Fed- 
eral Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, puts 
it: 

“It is the man who uses system in his 
business, and therefore does business with 
least cost and least effort, who shows the 
profit at the end of the year. And it is 
the man who uses system in his business, 
and therefore knows the details, who is able 
to develop his business to its greater possi- 
bilities.” 


UNEMPLOYED MONEY IN FRANCE. 


i France the accumulation of unem-~ 
ploved money is so immense that the 

natural current would be for money to 
leave France, but for the moment that 
natural tendency has been counteracted by 
the revival of apprehension. As soon, how- 
ever, as confidence recovers there must in- 
evitably be a dispersal of much of the un- 
employed money in France. There is little 
inclination among the well-to-do classes in 
France to invest at home. It is unfortunate 






for the country that it should be so—unfor- 
tunate economically as well as_ politically. 
But the fact is so, and while the fear of 
Socialism continues as great as it is at 
present there is little probability that there 
will be a very largely increased investment 
at home. Therefore it is reasonable to an- 
ticipate that there will be a large invest- 
ment abroad, and particularly in London.— 
London Statist. 


AMERICAN CHURCHES. 


ig you were to capitalize the American 
Church at $12,000,000,000 you would be 

within the facts. Moreover, these 
billions are in the class of “gilt-edged se- 
curities”—real estate in the leading busi- 
ness centers of our greatest cities, buildings 
rated among the architectural triumphs of 
the day. To maintain the activities of the 
American churches demands a weekly ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000. In other words, a 
yearly total of over $500,000,000 must be 
raised to balance the debit and credit col- 
umns. To approach the subject from still 
another view-point, the American people 
spend nearly $1,500,000 every day for the 
development of their religion. Nor is this 
surprising; for the American Church, all 
denominations included, represents an em- 
pire greater in population than the Repub- 
lic of France or the Kingdom of Italy. Its 
constituency is five times the present popu- 
lation of the original thirteen States.— 
Hugh C. Weir in Putnam's for June. 


A POINT WITH A HOOK. 


ENATOR LODGE, in defending the 

high tariffs of the Payne-Aldrich bill, 

referred sarcastically to the writings of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie favoring lower duties. 
“Mr. Carnegie,” said the Senator, “seems 
desirous of applying to his successors a 
principle very different from that under 
which he accumulated his own fortune.” 

This is a good shot at the belated tariff 
reformer, Carnegie, of course; but it is no 
defense of high protection. On the con- 
trary, there is a hook to the point. In this 
bit of sarcasm the Senator called attention 
to one of the greatest evils of high tariffs 
—the ability of a few men to amass hun- 
dreds of millions at the expense of the 
people. 

Under a proper adjustment of the tariff, 
such fortunes as those of Carnegie and 
Rockefeller would have been utterly impos- 
sible—Hansas City Times. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 





THE FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


ARLY in the present year the Franklin “moneyed district” being located downtown 
National Bank of Philadelphia pur- where the Stock Exchange and a number 
chased and occupied the splendid of banks and trust companies hold forth. 
building (shown in the accompanying illus- But the newer financial center is at Broad 





Modern Sky-Scraper Home of the Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia, 
at Broad and Chestnut Streets. 


tration) which stands at the northeast cor- and Chestnut streets, and the Franklin Na- 
ner of Broad and Chestnut streets. tional has been particularly fortunate in 
Philadelphia may be said to have two — securing such an eminently desirable loca- 
financial centers; the oldest and first tion for its future home. 
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Office of the President 


Banking Department from the Cashier's Office. 
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Just at present it has the distinct ad- 
vantage of being the only “up-town” na- 
tional bank, or, rather, the only one in the 
vicinity of Broad and Chestnut streets. 
Many of the trust companies of that part 
of the city find it convenient to deposit a 
part of their funds with the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank. 

In less than nine years the Franklin has 
developed a wonderful business, and to-day 
it is said to be the largest national bank 
in America for its age. And the growth 


Surplus and Profits. 
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Officers’ Quarters—No Artificial Light Needed Here. 


has been consistently steady, as the follow- 
ing figures will prove: 


Deposits. 
Ment. SG, 1900. 66.n.c is ccsinc ccc Eee 
SRI: | SUN) RO e overs aisigormietviiacel mace 11,235,014 
ees: BO Ie aos os. 6 tesivresetin as 13,737,939 
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PE, Dl Ts 5 tooo alee ewes 26,057,304 
| Sh IG ced cncnoncereoun 25,404,842 
Me BTN oie se Se eensavwws 25,708,709 
SEE, C3, BOOB. <n ns sxc co's s:00i0'es0 eee 
Feb. a: | meri 
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With these figures it is interesting to 
note how the bank’s profits have increased 
and to determine that it is only necessary 
to examine the following table, taken from 
reports to the Comptroller on the same 
dates as those given above: 


In 1901 the bank paid a dividend of six 
per cent. out of the earnings of the first 
year of its existence. The rate was _ in- 
creased to nine per cent. in 1902, then for 
three years it was ten per cent., the next 
eleven per cent., while in 1907 and 1908 the 
dividend was twelve per cent. 

On May 1, 1909, the Franklin National 
paid its stockholders $70,000, being a semi- 
annual disbursement of seven per cent., an 
increase of one per cent. over the previous 
dividend. It is now on a fourteen per cent. 
basis. 

In 1904, the Franklin purchased the en- 
tire foreign business of the long-established 
house of Peter Wright and Sons, since which 
it has direct correspondents in all the im- 
portant cities of the world. 

Comprising the board of directors of the 
Franklin National Bank are twenty-one of 
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Philadelphia’s most successful capitalists 
and business men, and it is to their con- 
certed efforts in behalf of the bank that its 
present showing can be attributed. The 
roster is as follows: Samuel T. Bodine, 
James C. Brooks, John H. Converse, Tho. 
DeWitt Cuyler, George H. Frazier, William 
F. Harrity, Edward B. Smith, Henry Tat- 
nall, Levi C. Weir, J. R. McAllister, Fred- 
erick L. Baily, Effingham B. Morris, Ed- 
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ward 'T. Stotesbury, Henry C. Frick, Percy 
C. Madeira, John B. Thayer, E. P. Pass- 
more, J. A. Harris, Jr., John Hampton 
Barnes, Morris L. R. Clothier, C. S. W. 
Packard. 

The executive officers of the bank are: 
J. R. McAllister, president; J. A. Harris, 
Jr., vice-president; E. P. Passmore, cashier; 
assistant cashiers, Charles V. Thackara, 


L.. If. Shrigley. 





Proposed New Building for the Second National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 


NOTABLE addition to the fine bank 

buildings near New York City will 

be the new building now being erect- 
ed for the Second National Bank of Pater- 
son, N. J. 

The imposing front shown above will be 
entirely of granite and the classic design 
lends itself well to the purpose, and fairly 
represents in its massive and dignified ap- 


pearance the institution it will in the near 
future house. 

The architects are Chas. Edwards of Pat- 
erson, and Tracy, Swartwout & Litchfield 
of New York, associated, and the entire 
matter is in the hands of Hoggson Brothers 
of New York, contracting designers and 
bank experts. 


. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


~-Notice has been given by the Coal and 
Iron National Bank of New York that a 
special meeting of the shareholders will be 
held July 14, to vote on the proposition of 
increasing the bank’s capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, divided in shares of 
the par value of $100 each, and for the fur- 
ther purpose of authorizing a special pro 
rata dividend of $500,000, to be paid from 
the bank’s surplus fund and not from cur- 
rent earnings; the proceeds to be used in 
payment for the additional shares of cap- 
ital stock to be issued. 


The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has increased its dividend rate 
frim twenty per cent. to twenty-four per 
cent. annually by the declaration of a semi- 
annual dividend of twelve per cent. pay- 
able June 30. In his report to the direc- 
tors, President Cornelius C. Cuyler  an- 
neunced that during the last six months 
deposits have increased over $10,000,000, to 
$40,000,000. 

Secretary Carl G. Rasmus has _ been 
elected a vice-president along with Calvert 
Brewer, who has been treasurer. Frank J. 
Parsons succeeds the former in the secre- 
taryship and Joseph Adams has been made 
treasurer. Both were assistants in the 
offices they now occupy. The new assistant 
secretary, Victor Ehrlicher; was formerly 
manager of the company’s Seventy-third 
street branch. Henry W. Hadley, who has 






Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


CTIVE and Reserve Accounts 
are solicited and interest paid 
on daily balances. “Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 
Companies : : 2? 2? 2 2 2 


Capital and Surplus, $700,000 












been many years with the company, is the 
new assistant treasurer. The present com- 
plete list of officers is as follows: Cornelius 
C. Cuyler, president; John W. Platten, first 
vice-president; Calvert Brewer, vice-presi- 
dent; Carl G. Rasmus, vice-president; 
Frank J. Parsons, secretary; Joseph 
Adams, treasurer; Henry L. Servoss, as- 
sistant treasurer; T. W. B. Middleton, as- 
sistant secretary; Victor Ehrlicher, assist- 
ant secretary; Harry W. Hadley, assistant 
treasurer. 


—Albert H. Wiggin, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, has been elected a 
director of the Lawyers’ Title Insurance 
and Trust Company. 


—The Bank of Montreal, whose repre- 
sentatives in New York have occupied a 
floor in the Redmond Building, at 31 Pine 
street, has bought a home of its own at 
64 and 66 Wall street. This property, con- 
sisting of a twelve-story building on a plot 
50 by 100, was purchased by the bank from 
the Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street 
Realty Company, of which Henry Corn is 
president. Negotiations were conducted 
through Ejidlitz & Hulse, attorneys, of 31 
Nassau street. 

The bank’s new home is on the north side 
of Wall street, between William and Pearl 
streets, in the block with the Central Trust 
Company and the New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, and diagonally 
opposite the old Custom House, now occu- 
pied by the National City Bank. Accord- 
ing to report, the price paid for the prop- 
erty was about $800,000. 

The bank will move into the building as 
soon as the necessary alterations can be 
completed. These changes will include the 
remodeling of the ground floor stores into 
a suitable banking room and the construc- 
tion of a vault. 





Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital, - - $200,000 


Surplus & Profits, 865,000 
Virginia’s Most Successful National Bank 
COLLECTIONS CAREFULLY ROUTED 
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B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 

DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. ADAPT- eV 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. FOR iz 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 


CHICACO 


NEW YORK 





—At the annual meeting of Group Eight, 
New York State Bankers’ Association, held 
at the Clearing House on May 21, the fol- 
lowing officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee were elected: 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, chairman; Henderson M. 
Wolfe, vice-president of the Northern Bank, 
secretary and treasurer. 

F. B. Schenck, president of the Liberty 
National Bank; Stuart G. Nelson, vice- 
president of the Seaboard National Bank; 
John C. McKeon, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Park Bank; ©. H. Imhoff, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chatham National Bank; R. 
W. Poor, president of the Garfield National 
Bank; H. A. Smith, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, and H. B. 
Fancher, cashier of the Fifth Avenue Bank, 
were elected to the executive committee. 


—Those interested in the formation of the 
New Audubon National Bank, to be located 
in the Washington Heights section of the 
city, at a meeting held June 7, voted that 
the presidency of the institution should 
be tendered to David S. Mills, formerly of 
the Columbia Trust Company. 

After the adoption of articles of associa- 
tion and other documents as required by 
the national banking laws, a committee was 
appeinted to acquire a suitable site on 
Broadway. It is understood that the com- 
mittee will secure property at the corner 
of 145th street. The new bank will have a 
capital of $200,000, with an original surplus 
of $50,000. The stock is now being sub- 
scribed for at $130 per share, provision be- 
ing made for initial expenses in the way of 
office necessities and facilities. 
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The organizers of the new bank are 
Jacob Erlich, Reginald P. Bolton, L. J. 
Halle, Emil Schwartz and D. S. Mills. 


—Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
finance committee and of the board of 
directors of the United States Steel Cor- 
peration, and John Claflin, president of 
the H. B. Claflin Company, and of the 
new United Dry Goods Company, have been 
elected to the directorate of the Astor Trust 
Company. The trust company already has 
among its directors a number of men affili- 
ated with the Morgan banking interests. 


Eyer and Company, dealers in railroad 
bonds, located at 37 Wall street, have re- 
cently found it necessary to very materially 
enlarge their quarters on account of a 
greatly increased business. 





—William G. McAdoo, president of the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company, 
was elected a director of the Lincoln Trust 


Company at a special meeting held June 2. 


—At a meeting of the Central Trust 
Company stockholders, June 4, it was voted 
to increase the capital stock from $1,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000, effective June 28, as rec- 
ommended by the directors at a meeting on 
May 18. 


—Sidney Z. Mitchell has been elected a 
member of the directorate of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank. He is president of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company, and 
chairman of the board of the American Gas 
and Electric Company, and is identified 


with a number of the subsidiaries of the 


General Electric Company. 


—In commemoration of the second anni- 
versary of the opening of the bank, the 
trustees of the Home Savings Bank of 


Brooklyn were tendered a banquet, on the 


=— 
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evening of May 20, at the Hotel Astor, by 
E. H. Hazelwood, counsel for the bank. 

Covers were laid for fourteen, and those 
present were: George H. Gerard, Charles 
A. Miller, Marshall W. Gleason, John W. 
Burr, Louis Stern, James T. Kelly, Fred- 
erick Holthausen, John J. Cashman, Henry 
C. Fischer, J. Rosco: Hazelwood, Patrick 
J. White, Wm. H. Meserole and W. H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 


—Daniel J. Schuyler, Jr., has been elect- 
ed a director of the Colonial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 


—Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank, gaye his annual out- 
ing to the members of the City Bank Club 
on Saturday, June 19, at his place at Scar- 
borough-on-the-Hudson. The members of 
the club with their families to the number 
of several hundred traveled to and from 
Searborough by a special train which left 
New York at 2.30 in the afternoon and re- 
turned in the evening. Athletic games, a 
vaudeville entertainment, and a lawn sup- 
per were provided for the club. 


—August Zinsser, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Yorkville Bank, to succeed 
the late Reinhold Vander Ende. 


—The Franklin Trust Company has com- 
pleted arrangements for the establishment 
of a new branch in the heart of Brooklyn’s 
shopping center. Through Mooyer & Mars- 
ton, the company has obtained a_ twenty- 
one-year lease of the property at No. 569 
Fulton street, near the new home of the 
Dime Savings Bank, from George C. Keep 
of Poland Springs, Me. 

The property comprises a_ four-story 
building, on plot 25x150, running through 
the block to De Kalb avenue. The com- 
pany will erect a handsome banking build- 
ing on the De Kalb avenue frontage, and 
extensively remodel the present building 
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for its own occupancy as a subsidiary of 
the main branch in that borough, at Clinton 
and Montague streets. 


—On May 1, the Savings Bank Section, 
having moved into the office fitted up for 
it by the American Bankers’ Association 
in the Hanover National Bank building, it 
became necessary to secure additional space 
to take care of the Legal Department which 
had, previously been occupying the office 
prepared for the Savings Bank Section. <A 
fine suite of offices has been secured con- 
tiguous to the main offices of the associa- 
tion, and General Counsel Paton is now com- 
fortably located in his new quarters. The 
new suite of rooms acquired also provides 
additional space for other departments, 
which was greatly needed owing to the 
increase in the work of the association. 


—Robert E. Dowling and Alwyn Ball, 
Jr., have been elected to fill vacancies om 
the board of the Guardian Trust Company, 
and Robert C. Lewis, formerly treasurer of 
the Lincoln Trust Company, has been elect- 
ed first vice-president of the Guardian 
Trust Company. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—The Merchants’ Association of Boston, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Board 
of Trade have united to form the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. The association 
has a membership of 3,000 and an income 
of $100,000 a year. 


—The Lincoln Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has secured a charter and will begin 
business about Oct. 1 in Dewey square, with 
Josiah H. Goddard of the South End Na- 
tional Bank as president and Edward H. 
Hatch, formerly vice-president of the Na- 





Jnditioual Check Books. 


tiona! Bank of the Republic, as vice-presi- 
dent. 


—Control of the New England National 
Bank of Boston has passed to the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, which is al- 
ready made up of several institutions. 

The capital of the trust company will be 
increased. The New England National was 
organized in 1813, and is the fourth oldest 
bank in the city. It has a capital of $2,- 
000,000, while that of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company is now $1,000,000. 


—On the evening of May 19, occurred the 
annual meeting of the Bank Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston, and the occasion was 

marked by a large attendance, over 900 as- 
sembling for the yearly reunion. 

A collation was served before the busi- 
nees meeting, at which many men prominent 
in banking in Boston were seen. 

After the business session those present 
enjoyed a vaudeville entertainment. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Herbert D. Heathfield; vice-presi- 
dents, Charles H. Marston and Llewellyn D. 
Seaver; directors (for three years), Ber- 
tram D. Blaisdell and Albert E. Gladwin; 
trustee (for three years), Frederick W. 
Rugg; treasurer, Robert E. Hill; secretary, 
Edwin A. Stone; auditing committee, 
George F. Very (for three years), Lloyd 
A. Frost (for two years), Olaf Olsen (for 
one year). 


——-At the annual meeting of the North 
End Savings Bank of Boston, June 16, 
Vice-President William G. Shillaber was 
elected president, to succeed the late Clin- 
ton Viles. The number of vice-presidents 
was increased from two to three by the 
election of Charles E. Wiggin, Carleton E. 
Noves and Frederick O. North. 

Robert J. Dunkle, Luther M. Merrill, 
Luther T. Harrington, Pierce Bufford and 
John S. Richardson were added to the list 
of incorporators. 


—The trustees of the Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank of Springfield, Mass., held a special 
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meeting June 15 and elected Isaac E. Saw- 
yer, the assistant treasurer, as treasurer, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Charles B. Prescott. Mr. Sawyer came to 
the Mechanics’ bank three years ago from 
the Holyoke National Bank, where he had 
served for twenty-five years, fifteen as 
teller. The office of assistant treasurer will 
be dispensed with. Mr. Prescott has been 
treasurer of the Mechanics’ bank ever since 
it was organized thirty-seven years ago, and 
in honor of his long and faithful service 
to the institution a committee was appoint- 
ed to draw up suitable resolutions, which 
will be presented to him. 


—Authority has been granted the follow- 
ing men to organize the Broadway Nation- 
al Bank of Chelsea, Mass.: Herbert E. 
Davison, Willard Howland, Alton’ E. 
Briggs, Charles H. Faunce, and Henry 
Cardy. It is the intent of those interested 
to offer the stock, par value $100, first to 
the citizens of Chelsea in order if possible 
to have the new bank wholly supported by 
local capital. 


—The proposal to increase the capital of 
the Springfield National Bank of Spring- 
field, Mass., from $250,000 to $500,000 was 
ratified by the stockholders, and the new 
capital paid in on June 1. Through the is- 
suance of the additional stock, the surplus 
has also been increased to $500,000, besides 
which the bank has undivided profits of 
about $75,000. 


—The annual meeting of the Westfield 
Savings Bank of Westfield, Mass., was held 
June 2. The report prepared by the treas- 


urer, Velenus W. Crowson, shows assets of 
$2,952,798 and deposits of $2,690,708. The 
increase in deposits over last year was 
$114,000. The officers elected were as fol- 
lows: President, Lucius F. Thayer; vice- 
presidents, Charles F. Austin, Edward TT. 
Fowler, Charles H. Snow and Henry M. 
Van Deusen. 


—During the months of July and August 
the Gardner Savings Bank of Gardner, 
Mass., will remain open on Monday even- 
ings trom 6 to 8 o’clock, for the conven- 
ience of those who wish to make deposits. 
No money will be paid out during the 
evening hours. By this arrangement the 
bank hopes to build up its deposits, as 
many of the factories of the city pay their 
employes on Monday, and these workers, 
it is believed, will deposit a part of their 
earnings on that night. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Blackstone Canal National Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. I., held June 14, the resignation 
of Oren Westcott, who has been cashier of 
the bank for over forty years, was accept- 
ed, and Albert R. Plant was elected his 
successor. 

Mr. Westcott is one of the best-known 
bankers in New England. 


—The Montpelier (Vt.) Savings Bank 
and Trust Company is the first banking in- 
stitution in the State to reduce its inter- 
est rate to depositors from four per cent. 
to three and one-haif per cent., to take 
effect after July 1. The banks in Vermont 
have been at odds among themselves over 
this matter. Some of them are able to 
pay four per cent.; others are not fairly 
able to do so, but are compelled to by their 
stronger competitors—probably at some risk 
to the integrity of the former institutions. 
Now that one bank has taken the lead, 
others may follow its example. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—On June 8, the selection of Joseph W. 
Marsh to succeed the late Mark W. Watson 
as president of the Exchange National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, was announced. 

Mr. Marsh has had an enviable record 
as vice-president and general manager of 
the Standard Underground Cable Com- 
pany, and about a year ago became prom- 
inent before the general public as the lead- 
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ing associate of the merchandise creditors’ 
plan for the rehabilitation of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. His efforts and influence had much 
to do with the success of the plan and he 
was elected a director of the reorganized 
company. He was until recently a director 
of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh 
and had been a director of the Exchange 
National Bank for about seven years be- 
fore his election to the presidency. 

Andrew Long, who has been cashier of 
the Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh 
more than forty years, has sent his resigna- 
tion to the board of directors. He is pres- 





JOSEPH W. MARSH 
President Exchange National Bank, Pittsburgh. 


ident of the Pittsburgh Clearing-House As- 
sociation, a director of the Exchange Na- 
tional, and will continue his service on the 
board. 

The Exchange National is the second 
oldest banking institution of Pittsburgh in 
existence to-day, having been organized as 
a State bank in 1846, and taking out a na- 
tional charter shortly after the passage of 
the first national bank act. It has always 
been known as one of the soundest and 
most conservative banks in the city and 
has never had a breath of suspicion or 
scandal of any sort connected with it. 

According to its last published report 
the bank had total assets of $4,945,271 and 
a surplus and undivided profits fund of 
$871,503. 


—The directors of the Braddock (Pa.) 
National Bank have declared a stock divi- 
dend of 100 ner cent., amounting to $100,- 
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000, payable out of the undivided profits. 
This increase will give the Braddock Na- 
tional a total capital of $200,000 and sur- 
plus fund of $500,000. The capital and 
surplus have all been earned with the ex- 
ception of the original $100,000 paid in by 
the stockholders when the bank was organ- 
ized. On July 1 next the institution will 
have been in operation twenty-six and one- 
half years, and on that date will pay its 
fifty-third semi-annual cash dividend, the 
bank having paid dividends from the start. 


—Charles S. Calwell, cashier of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia, 
Pa., had the additional title of second vice- 
president given to him on June 1, by the 
board of directors. 


—Deposits of the Girard Trust Company 
of Philadelphia exceeded $40,500,000 on June 
2, which total is the highest in the com- 
pany’s history. 


—The Franklin Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia, which opened new offices, June 14, 
at Fifteenth and Market streets, is known 
as a “day and night bank,” keeping open 
until 12 o’clock at night and opening at 
8.30 in the morning. 

Stedman Bent has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Franklin’s board. 


—The new Pennsylvania State Bank of 
Philade!phia, capital $50,000, was granted 
a charter at Harrisburg, June 11, and 
opened for business June 14. For the first 
time the complete list of incorporators ap- 
peared. Most of those named are directors 
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of the Franklin Trust Company, whose 
building at Tenth street and Columbia ave- 
nue the new bank occupies. The incorpora- 
tors follow: H. E. Woodman, P. J. Baral, 
Walter Whetstone, Charles Henderson Sup- 
plee, George B. W. Wells, Henry Brandle, 
H. G. Peddle, John J. Caine, H. H. Sheip, 
Cc. A. Harris, Jr., John Knoell, R. H. Hood, 
David Stewart, J. H. McNeal, J. S. Coch- 
ran and C. E. Stone. 


—Louis M. Childs has been elected presi- 
dent of the Montgomery Trust Co. of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., to succeed Dr. John N. 
Jacobs, who recently retired. 

John J. Corson has become vice-president 
of the institution. While a merger of the 
company with the Montgomery National 
Bank is understood to be contemplated, no 
definite arrangements to this end have as 
yet been arrived at. 


—Barker Gunmere has been elected pres- 
ident of the Trenton Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co., of Trenton, N. J., succeeding the 
late Hugh H. Hamill. Barker Hamill, son 
of the deceased president, was made secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


—Banking and Insurance Commissioner 
Lewis of New Jersey has approved the 
charter of the Clinton Trust Co. The com- 
pany has an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000, and is to operate a trust com- 
pany on Clinton street, Newark. 
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—The Columbia National Bank of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is preparing to issue $300,000 
of new stock, the shareholders having re- 
cently voted to increase the capital from 
$700,000 to $1,000,000. The stock has all 
been sold at $350 per share, and is being 
paid in at the present time. The premium 
of $250 per share will be placed to surplus, 
so that in addition to a capital of $1,000,- 
000, the bank will have a surplus of $1,750,- 
000, besides undivided profits of about 
$100,000. It is expected that the increase 
will be approved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency on July 2, at which time the en- 
jarged capital will become operative. 


—On October 1, 1902, the National City 
Bank of New Rochelle, New York, suc- 
ceeded the City Bank of New Rochelle, 
which had at that time deposits of $397,398 
and resources of $515,299. The following 
table will show the National City’s rapid 
growth from that day to this: 


Total 

Deposit Resources 
April 28, 1903........ $537,165 $687,029 
April 26, 1006. .....<. 706,420 932,759 
April 26, 1905.......... 1,045,832 1,275,894 
Apel 96,. 1906... 1,591,794 1,846,153 
April 28, 1907... 1,882,212 2,176,950 
Apri] 98, 1908........ 1,795,764 2,228,336 
April 28, 1909........2,250,991 2,752,388 


a 
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MIDDLE STATES. 


—W. J. Klingenberg, who has been con- 
nected with the First National Bank of 
Chicago for eighteen years, has been elected 
president of the Sheridan Trust & Savings 
Bank of Sheridan Park, Chicago, a charter 
for which was issued in February. The 
other officers chosen for the new institution 
are W. G. Arnold, vice-president, and E. J. 
A. Gold, cashier. D. B. Scully has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors. 
The bank has been organized with a capital 
of $200,000 and a surplus of $20,000. 


—Richard J. Collins has been elected a 
director of the Union Trust Co., of Chicago, 
succeeding the late Fred C. Kimball. 


---David B. Gann has been elected a di- 
rector of the Monroe National Bank of 
Chicago. 


—At the beginning of business on June 
3, the deposits of the Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago were something over $50,- 
000,000. This is the highest they have been 
in the history of the bank, although on sev- 
eral oceasions the deposit account has 
reached $42,000,000. 

The Commercial National Safe Deposit 
Company, seventy-five per cent. of whose 
stock is owned by the Commercial National 
Bank, has increased its capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $2,200,000. 


—Following the recent death of H. A. 
Haugan, who had served as president of the 
State Bank of Chicago since it was organ- 


ized as the firm of Haugan & Lindgren, in 
1879, the directors met and elected L. A. 
Goddard, then serving as vice-president, to 
the office of president. 

Henry A. Haugan, the son of the former 
president, was elected vice-president, while 
C. Edward Carlson was made assistant- 
cashier. H. G. Haugan, a new director, was 
added to the board. 

At a special stockholders’ meeting, held 
June 9, it was voted to increase the State 
Bank’s capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, 
and the additional stock will all be taken 





L. A. GODDARD 
President State Bank of Chicago. 


up by the present stockholders on or before 
July 8. 

L. A. Goddard, the new executive, is a 
native of Marion, Ill, where the vears of 
his beyhood and early manhood were spent. 

He began his career in finance by em- 
barking in private banking in a small way 
in Marion; this business he conducted with 
success about twelve years. In November, 
1890, he started the First National Bank 
at Mt. Carmel, Ill, and was its president. 

His abilities had in the meantime attract- 
ed the attention of financiers of the state 
metropolis, and on August 1, 1892, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to come to Chicago as 
cashier of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank. 

In January, Mr. Goddard was elected 
vice-president of the bank, but still dis- 
charged the duties of cashier at the earnest 
request of the directorate. By its unani- 
mous choice in January, 1903, he was elect- 
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ed president of the bank, which office he 
resigned in June, 1908, to become vice- 
president of the State Bank of Chicago and 
share with Messrs. Haugan and Lindgren 
in ils management. 

From small beginnings, under a continu- 
ous and conservative management, this 
bank has grown to be one of the large 
banks of Chicago, with assets exceeding 
twenty-two millions of dollars. 


—A. M. Rode has been elected cashier 
of the Railway Exchange Bank of Chicago, 
succeeding Daniel Peterson, resigned, and 
R. B. Upham, assistant-cashier, succeeding 
the late R. C. Outealt. 


—At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Frederick D. Countiss 
was elected president and David R. Forgan 
treasurer for the ensuing year. There was 
no opposition ticket in the field. Mr. Coun- 
tiss is a member of the firm of S. B. 
Chapin & Co. He has been a member of 
the Exchange since 1896. 


—Decatur, Ill, has been awarded the 
honor of entertaining the Illinois State 
Bankers’ convention this year, and the dates 
set are October 12 and 13. 


—The Metropolitan State Bank of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., doubled its capital stock 
on May 20 to $200,000. The proposition 
was ratified at the annual meeting in Jan- 
uary, at which time steps were also taken 
toward the conversion of the institution to 
the national system. The application to 
organize under the Federal laws was ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the Currency 
the previous month, and it is expected that 
the bank will begin operations under the 
name of the Metropolitan National about 
July 1. In its statement of Feb. 5 the in- 
stitution reported aggregate deposits of 
$329,848. V. H. Van Slyke is president, 
M. R. Waters vice-president and C. F. 
Wyant, cashier. 


—Reporting for April 28, the Security 
National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., 
shows loans and discounts of $12,278,274, 
a surplus and undivided profits fund of 
$1,223,001, deposits of $16,330,237, and total 
resources of $19,051,839. 


—Walter S. Denning has resigned as 


treasurer of the Citizens’ Trust Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to become manager of the 
newly established bond department of John 
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of projects. Field includes South America. 


New York, Chicago and local references 
WHISTLER & STUBBLEFIELD 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
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the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 





E. De Wolf. Mr. Denning was assistant- 
treasurer of the state of Wisconsin in 1905 
and 1906, and for the past two years had 
been in charge of the bond department of 
the Citizens’ Trust Co. 


—Mainly for the purpose of dispelling 
an impression that it is a private institu- 
tion, the Marquardt Savings Bank, Des 
Moines, Ia., by vote of its stockholders, has 
changed its name to the Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank. The officers of the bank, which 
was organized in 1891, when G. W. Mar- 
quardt was one of its founders, are G. D. 
Ellyson, president; D. F. Witter, vice-pres- 
ilent, and J. H. Hogan, cashier. 


—A charter has been granted to the 
Joplin Trust Co., of Joplin, Mo., capital- 
ized at $250,000. The directors are: W. S. 
Sanford, G. S. Clemens, R. S. Hagar, C. E. 
Marr, W. S. Paul, D. E. McDowell, J. C. 
Finke, Thos. Douglas, Jas. F. Gallagher, A. 
S. White, Henry J. Millar, all of Joplin; 
W. R. Morgan, Nevada, and Ernest A. 
Peters and John B. Christensen, St. Louis. 


—The Bankers’ Trust Company of St. 
Louis has increased its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, in accordance with 
action taken recently by the board of di- 
rectors. 

The company is a holding company and 
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Te Pacific Ocean 


is the coming field of commercial 
activity. The finest harbor on that 
ocean Is the Bay of 


San Francisco 


To its natural advantage of location this 
bank adds facilities of superior character, 
which it offers to banks and individuals. 


American National 


Bank 


SAN FRANCISCO 





has stock in about sixty banks in various 
cities and towns in the South and West. 
The capital is increased to expand the busi- 
ness, by purchasing stock in additional in- 
stitutions in this part of the country. The 
management has decided aiso to give more 
attention to the handling of loans and com- 
mercial paper. 


The last official statement of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Kansas _ City, 
Mo., published April 28, shows deposits of 
$24,417,692; a surplus of $250,000; undi- 
vided profits of $127,223, and total resources 
of $28,390,915. 

These figures represent a return of pros- 
perity to an institution which failed in 1907 
and which was subsequently reorganized 
with W. P. Ridgely, then Comptroller of 
the Currency, president. Within a short 
time Mr. Ridgely was succeeded by David 
T. Beals, who was succeeded last April by 
J. W. Perry of St. Louis. 

Under Mr. Perry's leadership the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce is rapidly return- 
ing to its former size and strength. 


The Fidelity Trust Company of In- 
dianapolis has been incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Indiana, with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $500,000, and will 
immediately issue $150,000, the remaining 
$350,000 in stock to be issued as the busi- 
ness of the company develops. The present 
officers are: William M. Fogarty, presi- 
dent; John B. Ittenbach and Geo. E. 
Keeney, vice-presidents; 'Thomas B. Fulmer, 
secretary-treasurer; J. Albert Smith, trust 
officer. 


—W. M. Pence is president of the Citi- 
zens’ State Bank of New Castle, Indiana. 
The other officers are: E. S. Bouslog, vice- 
president; D. W. Kinsey, cashier; Thomas 
B. Millikan, assistant-cashier. According 
to its last published report the bank has 
more than one million dollars of resources. 


10 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—The directors of the Alexandria (Va.) 
National Bank have chosen T. C. Smith, 
cashier of that institution, a vice-president. 
The officers are now as follows: C. E, 
Nicol, president; W. B. Smoot, John A. 
Marshall and 'T. C. Smith, vice-presidents. 


—This is a reproduction from the archi- 
tect’s drawing of the new bank and office 
building which the First National Bank of 
Fort Worth, Texas, has erected at consid- 





New Home of the First National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


erable expense. ‘The main banking room is 
located on the ground floor, while the floors 
above are arranged and fitted out as offices. 

According to the last available statement 
of this bank, its capital stock is $500,000, 


BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 


Write for particulars. 
Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 
Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 
Reference—The Bankers’s Magazine 















Deposits, - -  25,000,000.00 


$2,000,000.00 sme 


NATIONAL 


Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 RANK 





ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


_————————LS 


surplus and net profits $362,766, deposits 
are $3,192,381 and resources $4,100,495. 

M. B. Loyd is president; W. E. Conneil 
and R. D. Gage, vice-presidents; T. W. 
Slack, cashier, and H. 1. Gahagan, assistant 
cashier. 


—A four-story building, to cost in the 
neighborhood of $40,000, will be erected by 
the Mechanics Savings Bank, a colored in- 
stitution of Richmond, Virginia. 

The banking rooms will be on the main 
floor and will be fitted out in modern style. 

The bank’s officers are: John Mitchell, 
Jr., president; Hezekian F. Jonathan, vice- 
president; ‘'T. M. Crump, secretary, and 
Thomas H. Wyatt, cashier. 


—Secretary of State Cook has allowed 
the Bank of Talbotton, Talbotton, Ga., to 
amend its charter, decreasing its capital 
stock from $30,000 to $25,000. 


—The Eastern Shore Banking Co., Inc., 
of Keller, Va., has been organized to suc- 
ceed the Bank of Keller, Inc. It is to have 
a capital stock of $50,000 and will do a 
banking business both at Keller and 
Painter. The new bank at Painter is now 
open for business. ‘The following officers 
were elected: G. Walter Mapp, president; 
Edwin T. Powell, vice-president, who, with 
the following, make up the board of direc- 
tors: W. B. Mapp, S. W. Ames, L. J. 
Kellam, S. O. Nock, S. D. Rulen, J. H. 
Turner, John T. Mears, C. E. Nicolls, C. D. 
Kichelberger, G. 'T’. Wescott, C. C. Perdue, 
W. H. Hatton, C. H. Rogers, A. T. Hick- 
man, Roy D. White, L. C. Mears, J. E. 
Ralph, A. W. Mears. 


—The First National Bank of Athens, 
Ala., the oldest financial institution of that 
city, has just doubled its capital, going 
from $25,000 to $50,000. The bank has 
been a success under the management of 
the Frost brothers, former Tennesseans. 
The president of the bank is editor of the 
Shelbyville Gazette of Shelbyville, Tenn., 
and his two younger brothers are cashier 
and vice-president, respectively. 


—S. H. L. Cooper has resigned his posi- 
tion as vice-president of the First Nation- 
al Bank of Shreveport, La., having been 
appointed a National Bank Examiner in 
the Pittsburgh district of Pennsylvania. A. 
H. Chalk, formerly assistant-cashier, suc- 
ceeds W. J. Bayersdorffer, who succeeds 


Mr. Cooper. 
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The First National Bank of Shreveport, 
La., at the close of business April 28, re- 
ported deposits of $2,605,436, and total re- 
sources of $3,861,788. 

With the changes made, the executive 
staff now stands as _ follows: Andrew 
Querbes, president; W. T. Crawford and 
W. S. Penick, Jr., vice-presidents; W. J. 
Bayersdorffer, active vice-president, and A. 
H. Chalk, cashier. 


—The new Phoenix Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., of Columbia, Tenn., has been 
granted a charter under the new state law 
and is one of the first to voluntarily assume 
the stockholders’ double liability provided 
for in the act. The institution’s banking 
room is in the building of the Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, and though not in any way a 
part of that bank, it has the same officers 
and directors. 


—The First State Bank of Rogers, Texas, 
has advised the Banking Department that 
it desires to avail itself both of the mutual 
guaranty plan and the security bond plan 
of protection for its depositors, and asks 
if it may do so under the law. It has been 
informed that it may do so. 

It should be understood that all these 
notices from banks as to the intentions 
in the matter of guaranteeing depositors 
are cntirely informal and unofficial. The 
guaranty law will not become effective un- 
til Aug. 9, and then the stockholders of each 
bank must decide which of the plans they 
will adopt. It is not likely that the stock- 
holders of any bank have yet passed upon 
this matter, and if they have done so the 
action taken would not be binding, since 
the law has not yet taken effect. 


—For April 28, the Merchants’ and 
Planters’ National Bank of Sherman, 
Texas, reports loans of $1,603,096, capital 
$600,000, surplus and profits $162,729, de- 
posits $1,954,025, and total resources of 
$3,023,155. 


—The Merchants National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, is one of the most pro- 
gressive banks in that city. Its board of 
directors is composed of some of the most 
prosperous and substantial business men of 
Houston. 

J. T. McCarthy, of this bank, assumed 
the cashiership on the fifteenth day of last 
July, at which time he acquired a consid- 
erable block of the stock. Since that date 
the bank has shown great progress, having 
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more than doubled its deposits in a little 
over four months. 

Mr. McCarthy began his banking career 
as office boy, twenty-seven years ago, in 
the Texas Bank & Trust Co., 0. Galveston, 
and remained with that institution some- 
thing over twenty-five years. He was born 
in Galveston, about forty years ago, and 
has one of the largest lists of person ac- 





J. T. McCARTHY 
Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, Houston, Tex. 
Chairman District No. 1, Texas Bankers’ 
Association, 


quaintances of any banker in the state of 
Texas. 

The progress of the Merchants National 
since he assumed the cashiership speaks for 
itself. Beginning with July 15, 1908, the 
bank, with Mr. McCarthy as cashier, has 
increased its deposits as follows: 


ee, ee eens $990,550 
ON, Sa Sas ww w'sns enc ctuces ys 1,413,828 
oS a | Serr 
ee a Serre errr 
April 28, 1909. .....cccccccccccee OgeitgtOl 


WESTERN STATES. 


-A new bank, the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Co., with a paid-up capital of $100,- 
000, will open in Rapid City, S. D., on July 
1. The incorporators are: Charles  E. 
Hatcher of Marshalltown, Iowa; George H. 
Randall, Charles A. Seeley, Thomas Sween- 


ey, Dwight B. Ingram and Philip L. Ran- 
dall of Rapid City and Charles C. Mc- 
Murry of Lake Preston, Minn. 


—At the annual meeting of the share- 
holders and directors of the Stock Grow- 
ers Bank of Fort Pierre, S. D., it was de- 
cided to increase the capital from $25,000 
to $50,000. 


—The Cairo, Neb., State Bank has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$25,000, with $15,000 paid up, no change 
being made in the officers. 


—E. T. Rice, for eighteen years cashier 
of the Citizens’ State Bank, at Bancroft, 
Neb., has resigned. C. Arthur Dailey, who 
has been assistant-cashier for six years, has 
been elected to fill the position. Mr. Rice 
will move to the Pacific coast. 


—The newly’ organized Hemingford, 
Neb., Loan and Trust Company has elected 
Harry FE. Jones, president, and Keith L. 
Pierce, secretary. The company has _ in- 
corporated for $25,000. 


—The State Bank of Hartford, Ark., has 
been organized and will open as soon as it 
completes the construction of its building 
at the corner of Broadway and Main street. 
Following are the officers and directors of 
the bank: Bennett Brown, president; John 
Brown, vice-president; Carey Holbrook, 
cashier; Robert Boyd, C. C. Woodson, Ben- 
nett Brown, William McKinley and John 
Brown, directors. 


—It is the intention of the directors of 
the Merchants Bank of Salt Lake City to 
make their institution the strongest in the 
city, and to that end they have voted an in- 
crease of $150,000 in capital, or from $100,- 
000 to $250,000. The number of directors 
has also been raised from seven to fifteen. 


—The name of the State Bank of Kansas 
City, Kansas, was recently changed to the 
Exchange State Bank, to avoid confusion 
with names of other banks in its locality. 
By unanimous vote of its stockholders the 
institution has decided to avail of the de- 
positors’ guaranty law. The bank was or- 
ganized four years ago. It has a capital of 
$100,000, and under date of March 16, 1909, 
reported surplus and undivided profits of 
$27,654, deposits of $664,982, and total re- 
sources of $792,768. C. K. Wells is presi- 
dent and C. N. Prouty is cashier. 


—Alton, Kansas, now has but one bank, 
the Citv Bank having sold to the First 
State Bank, the amount involved in the 
sale being about $120,000. The new bank 
will increase its capital stock to $40,000. 
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—The Citizens Bank of McCook, Neb., 
opened June 10 as the Citizens National 
Bank of McCook, by telegraphed authority 
from the Comptroller at Washington. It 
has a capital stock of $50,000 and a sur- 
plus of $25,000. This is MeCook’s pioneer 
bank and now changes from a state to a 
national institution. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


-The First National Bank of Okanagan, 
Wash., is the conversion of the Okanagan 
Valley Bank, organized as a state bank in 
1906. The directors are: Charles Osten- 
burg, W. E. Kirkpatrick, of Okanagan; 
Howard Babcock, and J. S. Richert, of 
Sisseton, S. D., and Harry J. Kerr, who is 
cashier and active manager of the institu- 
tion, as he has been since its organization 
as a state bank. Mr. Kerr before organ- 
izing the Okanagan Valley was for four 
years cashier and manager of the Citizens’ 
State Bank, White Rock, S. D. Mr. Osten- 
burg is president and Mr. Kirkpatrick vice- 
president. 


W. IF. Paull, for two vears trust officer 
of the Union Savines Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Seattle, has been made cashier of 
the new United States National Bank of 
Aberdeen, Wash., which proposes to open 
for business July 1. This institution suc- 
ceeds the Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Aberdeen and will have a capital of 
$100,000. 


Formal announcement is made of the 
organization of the Benton County Nation- 
al Bank of Prosser, Washington, with $25,- 
000 capital, with officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, G. W. Hamilton; vice-president, E. L. 
Stewart, and cashier, C. R. Harper. 


—The First State Bank of Vale, Oregon, 
has been succeeded by the United States 
Bank of Vale, with $50,000 capital. 


—Charles G. Green, who resigned the vice- 
presidency of the First National Bank of 
Long Beach, Cal., has been elected cashier 
of the Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Green, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Los Angeles Trust Com- 
pany, is president of the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking. Upon 
his retirement from the active management 
of the First National, at Long Beach, he 


AT This National Bank is at the National Capital 
and is right under the eye of the Nationa) Bank- 
THE ing Department. It is a designated depusitary 


of the United States, and buys and sells United 
States bonds. Its Capital is $500,000, and its 
Surplus and Profits, $200,000. It acts as agent for 
National Banks before the Treasury Department 
and solicits your business. 

R. H. LYNN, President. 


NATIONAL 
CAPITAL 





Berlitz School 


Languages 
MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., 
above 127th St. 


Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer School Asbury Park, N, J. 
Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 
Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 
AWARDS 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 2 GOLD MEDALS 


LILLE ‘ 1902, GOLD MEDAL 
ZURICH = 1902, GOLD MEDAL 
St. LouIs “ 1904, GRAND PRIZE 
LIEGE “ 1905, GRAND PRIZE 
LONDON “ 190s, GRAND PRIZE 





was succeeded as vice-president by the 
cashier, A. R. Collins. 


—One year ago, on June 1, the First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Oakland, Cal., 
commenced business in the First National 
Bank building, and the record of its growth 
as set forth in the following table has been 
extremely gratifying to the management. 
Governed by the same conservative board 
of directors as the First National Bank of 
Oakland, the new institution has secured 
the full confidence of the public: 


Deposits. 
me h FOR i es sci cist Opened for Business 
July a ere reer 
) Sere 
Pe Rg BI op cco ee cae weeeeee 299,841.59 
EM I obs x lace: dueic.a.m snares 397,008.69 
oe 3 ee ee ae 423,831.22 
Me 5556 sa ia ace oe S20 ... 509,417.79 
MR aie sick view cne aan 581,101.85 
Gerais . eee 673,073.85 
NS ie I Soe ia ccs aod wave ds eee ae 723,408.25 
ES rr 767,043.99 
TN I wars bianca lo oe Soaaaye 800,126.98 
SE I 6 ovis 2 6 Baleel sles vaare 871,138.38 
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To provide for its increased business, 
the Milwaukee, Oregon, State Bank has de- 
cided to increase its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 


Cc. F. Hunt has been appointed fourth 
vice-president of the Anglo and London- 
Paris National Bank of San Francisco. Mr. 
Hunt was formerly an assistant cashier of 
the London-Paris National and had been 
continued in that capacity when the Anglo 
and London-Paris was formed in April. 


CANADA. 


Since the end of April, 1908, the aggre- 
gate deposits of the Imperial Bank of Can- 
ada have increased from $30,150,000 to $36,- 
000,000, a gain of about twenty per cent., 
and the circulation has increased over $200,- 
000. Ordinary discount loans have increased 
from $23,862,812 to $26,571,958, a gain of 
close on twelve per cent. The net profits 
for the year, after allowing for all bad and 
doubtful debts and the expenses attendant 
on opening new branches, amounted :to 
$743,524, which provided the dividend of 
eleven per cent., $549,539, a credit of $59,- 
921 to bank premises account, and an in- 
crease of $124,036 to profit and loss, mak- 
ing the total to that account $599,978. The 





HARISON'S INTEREST TABLES 


Showing Without Computation 


ACCRUED INTEREST 


On $1,000 on any Date in the Year 


At 2-2%-3-3%-4-4%-5-6 & 7% 


FIRST AND FIFTEENTH OF 
MONTH MATURITIES 
INTEREST FIGURED TO 4 PLACES 


The most compact and handiest inter- 
est table ever made. NO TURNING OF 
PAGES. NO REFERRING BACK AND 
FORTH BECAUSE OF DIFFERING MA- 
TURITIES or differing rates of interest. 
ALL RATES of INTEREST and all MA- 
TURITIES and EVERY DATE on the 
one sheet. To find the interest it is only 
necessary to turn to the required month 
and the required date. What would seem 
a physical impossibility has been accom- 
plished, as this complete table may be had 
In Vest Pocket 


Form, size 34,x6 Paper. Cloth. Leather. 
ee. 25c. 50c. $1.00 


In Desk Size, size 
5x8% inches .... 50c. 75c. $1.50 
Special price on quantities—Bankers. 
Trust Companies or Bond Dealers will 
find these tables a most useful thing to 
send to customers. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


90 William Street, ° . 





premium of $34,242 on the new capital 
stock has been added to the rest account, 
making a total of $5,000,000, equalling the 
paid-up capital of the bank. 

The Imperial Bank has completed ar- 
rangements for the opening of branches in 
Ontario at the corner of Queen street and 
Palmerston avenue, Toronto, and at Pal- 
grave; in the province of Quebec, in St. 
John street, Upper Town of Quebec, (sub- 
branch); in Saskatchewan at Wilkie and 
Moose Jaw; in Alberta at Edmonton West 
(sub-branch); in British Columbia at 
Fernie, New Michel and sub-branches at 
Fairview, Vancouver and Hastings street 
(Vancouver). 


—K. W. Blackwell, president of the 
Montreal Steel Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Merchants Bank of Canada. 


R. W. Travers, manager of the Brock- 
ville branch of the Bank of Montreal, has 
been appointed manager at Peterboro. 


G. V. J. Greenhill, manager of the 
Windsor, Ont., branch of the Merchants 
Bank of Canada, has been promoted to the 
managership of the Hamilton branch, and 
George Carruthers, formerly manager of 
the Ingersoll branch of the same_ bank, 
takes charge of the Windsor branch. 


—In its last annual report the Quebec 
Bank states that after paying the regular 
dividends and transferring $5,000 to the 
pension fund, a balance of profits amount- 
ing to $39,671 has been carried forward. 

Deposits last vear aggregated $9,185,963, 
and discounts $9,350,042, an increase in the 
former item of $585,129 over the figures of 
the previous year. The bank’s capital is 
$2,500,000. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 


ALABAMA. 
Clarksville—Bank of Coal Hill in hands of a 
receiver. 
KANSAS. 
Caldwell—Caldwell National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, June 15. 
MONTANA. 
Paker—First Bank; consolidated with Baker 
State Pank. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Calvin—Citizens National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, May 29. 

Frederick—City National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, June 15. 

Ss National Bank; in liquidation, 
rep. o. 

Okmulgee — Okmulgee National Bank; in 
liquidation, May 17, 

Sallisaw—First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, Mav 18. 

Sulphur—First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, May 12. 

Talihina—First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, May 14. 

Wakita—First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, June 2 





SANITARY OFFICE APPLIANCES. 


Pte n eprenpetd trust company of New 
York has recently adopted individual 

drinking cups for the use of its em- 
ployes and patrons. ‘This is one of the 
most progressive steps yet taken in the 
equipment of banking rooms with sanitary 
appliances. 

The move follows closely upon similar 
action of the Lackawanna and _ other 
railroads, where individual drinking cups 
ire supplied in the coaches. 





The Lackawanna Railroad in its recent 
folder says: 


The greatest achievement of science in 
the opening decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the awakening of the people to the 
fact that most human diseases are prevent- 
able. Recent investigations show that 
there are few dangers within the reach of 
the traveling public to-day, so grave in a 
health sense as the public drinking cup. 
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Of its new “dainty white drinking cups” 
the folder says: 

These cups when once drawn forth and 
used, cannot be replaced but must be dis- 
carded or carried away. They are in the 
exact form of a drinking glass, are stiffened 
by a coating of parrafine and, being manu- 
factured automatically, are untouched by 
hands until they reach those of the drinker. 

The method of dispensing cups — is 
through a vendor. The cups are stacked 
upside down in a dust proof glass tube. 
The drinker turns the handle, and one cup 
is automatically dropped down, filled with 
cold water. The stand to which the vendor 
is attached is finished with porcelain, giv- 
ing it a very sanitary appearacne. There 
is a five-gallon bottle of water, inverted, 
on top of the cooler, and a reservoir into 
which the waste water runs. The fountain 
can be made to work with or without a 
coin in the slot arrangement. 

The committee of one hundred on na- 
tional health, of which Prof. Irving Fisher 
of Yale University is president, has strong- 
ly endorsed these individual drinking cups 
and vendors, and the executive secretary, 
Prof. J. Pease Norton of 69 Church street, 
New Haven, Conn., has arranged for the 
sale and distribution of the same through 
the Sanitary Department of the Committee. 

The time will soon arrive when all first 
class institutions will have their offices 
equipped with these sanitary devices, as all 
Board of Health officials and ‘Tuberculosis 
Societies are agreed that the common 
drinking cup is one of the most dangerous 
of public evils. The extent of communica- 
tion of disease through its use is simply 
appalling. 


$300,000 A YEAR, JUST TO MAKE 
TWO WORDS MEAN SOMETHING. 


HAT is the title of a “somewhat dif- 
ferent” advertising booklet gotten 
out by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 

chine Company of Detroit, Michigan. It is 
different because it discusses things seldom 
touched upon in the ordinary folder or 
booklet in treating of the broad business 
policy of the Burroughs Company. 

It shows that the pre-eminently success- 
ful business is built upon the service it can 
render to its customers and clients, and 
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that the “old user’—the man who has al- 
ready bought the product, whether it be 
adding machines or automobiles—has first 
claim upon the company’s attention. 

The first duty of a concern, according to 
the writer of this booklet, is to so conduct 
its business that the users of the product 
will say: “This company takes care of me.” 
It is not enough in these days merely to 
sell the product. It must stay sold, and in 











order to insure this the company must in- 
sure to the user the continued use of his 
purchase. He must be absolutely satisfied, 
and he must stay satisfied. 

This policy, of course, necessitates a great 
deal of expense, and a lot of trouble. 
Three hundred thousand dollars represents 
the amount it costs the Burroughs Com- 
pany annually to insure this service to the 
owners of Burroughs Adding and Listing 


Machines. That this is a profitable ex- 
penditure is the conclusion of the booklet, 
for it makes the satisfied user say two 
words of recommendation to the prospec- 
tive purchaser of an adding machine, and 
the “two words mean something.” 

A book of this kind is more than an ad- 
vertisement for Burroughs machines—it is 
an interesting contribution to the science 
of business management, and contains the 
gist of a philosophy of business ethics. The 
man or the corporation which gives the best 
service is successful. Shoddy goods bring 
dissatisfaction, and a dissatisfied purchaser 
is a constant advertisement for somebody 
else. 

The responsibility of a concern does not 
end when the order is filled, or even when 
the goods are finally paid for. It owes to 
the customer that the goods shall be as 
they are represented to be, and not only 
that, but that they shall give service and 
satisfaction continually, without interrup- 
tion. 

Perhaps three hundred thousand dollars 
will not come back the first year nor the 
second, but that it is an investment which 
pays dividends the success of the Burroughs 
Company proves. 

The accompanying cut gives an idea of 
the appearance of the book. The cover is 
printed in red and black, and the whole 
book is in harmony. Many of the points 
made are illustrated by line drawings, cal- 
culated to enforce the point made by the 
author—to stick the barb in a little deeper, 
as il were. 

The book is written in the well-known 
style of the author of “Financial Advertis- 
ing,” and any banker who has read Mr. 
Lewis’ book knows that the points will be 
made in effective and picturesque style, and 
that there will be little left of the shoddy 
manufacturer, who thinks only of to-day’s 
profits while the future is allowed to take 
care of itseti. 

The hooklet will be sent freely for a re- 
quest sent to the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit. 


GONE ABROAD. 


R. H. RUSSELL VOORHEES, trav- 
M eling manager for Voorhees & Com- 

pany, specialists in bank advertising, 
of New York, sailed. for Europe on the 
“Mauretania,” June 16th. He goes abroad 
on a business trip—and will visit all im- 
portant foreign cities. 





























































A NEW BOOK ON TRUST COM 


PANIES. 
ROM time to time we have made an- 
nouncements concerning the progress 


in the preparation of Clay Tlerrick’s 
“Trust Companies.” In fact, we have made 
so many promises on this book that we are 
afraid some of our friends have come to 
the conclusion that the book was never 
going to appear. The delay on the book 
has been due partly to the thoroughness 
with which the author has gone into every 
feature of the subject. Tlowever, we are 
now able to announce positively the very 
early appearance of this long expected 
work, As we are going to press with this 
issue of the magazine, the book is in’ the 
hands of the binders and in the course of 
a few days completed copies will be issued 
and we will begin to fill the many advance 
orders, some of which we have had in hand 
for several months. ‘The contains 
over 400 pages, is thoroughly illustrated 
and so handsomely bound that it will be an 
ornament for a desk or library shelf. As 
far as the subject matter is concerned, 
there is no doubt at all that this work is 
Wie most complete, authoritative and prac- 
tical book ever written on this subject. Mr. 
Herrick is connected with the Cleveland 
Trust Company, which is one of the largest 
and in many respects most successful trust 
companies in existence. We are sure that 
every reader of the Bankers Magazine who 
has read Mr. Herrick’s articles in the 
Trust Company Department of the maga- 
zine and derived pleasure and profit from 
them will hasten to secure a copy of. this 
work. ‘The price is $4.00, postage prepaid. 


hook 


BANK BOOKLETS. 


The publicity department of this com- 
peony now has quite a complete assortment 
of advertising booklets for banking institu- 
tions. ‘Those already off the press are the 
following: “Some Ways to Save Money,” 
a booklet for savings banks and savings de- 
partments of other institutions; “Managing 
Your Property,” a booklet for trust com- 
panies; “Protecting Your Valuables,” a 
booklet for safe deposit departments or in- 
stitutions: “The Reasonableness of Bank- 
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ing by Mail,” a booklet for institutions 
which desire to solicit: out-of-town personal 
aceounts, In addition to these, we will 
shortly booklet for commercial 
banks, which will deal with the advantages 
of a checking account and the value of the 
building up of credit by maintaining a reg 
ular commercial bank account. These book- 
lets are sold at moderate prices in) quan- 
lities to banks and trust companies for dis- 
tribution in’ their communities. Kach book 
contains several pages set aside for the ad 
vertising matter of the particular institu 
tion using them. Each booklet is sold to 
not more than one institution in any given 
territory, 


Issue a 


ANOTHER LARGE BOOK ORDER. 


The Bankers Publishing Company is be 
coming more and more the recognized head 
quarters for banking literature of all kinds. 
Not a few banks are now commissioning us 
to fit them out in the matter of a working 
library. ‘This is true not only of banks in 
the United States but in foreign countries 
as well. Last month we received an order 
for 875 worth of banking books from *the 
Banco de Sonora of Chihuahua, Mexico. 
This, we understand, was as a nucleus for a 
library which the bank is planning to build 
up for its officers and employes, 


BANKERS MAGAZINE INDEX. 


The Bankers Magazine index for the six 
months, January to June, 1909, is now be- 
ing printed, and we will be pleased to send 
it to any subseriber upon request. The in- 
dex is indispensable in case you are plan- 
ning to have your magazines bound. 


MORE GOOD WORDS. 


In writing to the editor of the Banxrnrs 
Magazine in regard to the publication of 
an article, Mr. P. M. Robinson, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Union National Bank, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., writes: “I shall consider it 
an honor to have the article published in 
the Bankers Macazine, which easily stands 
at the head of the banking publications.” 
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